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AliOUT THE SERIES 


The object of the Series is the publication of biographies 
of those eminent sons and daughters of India who have been 
mainly instrumental in our national renaissance and the struggle 
for independence. 

It is essential for the present and coming generations to 
know something about these great men and women. Except in 
a few cases, no authoritative biographies are available. The 
Series has been planned to remove this lacuna and comprises 
handy volumes containing simple and short biographies of our 
eminent leaders written by competent persons who know their 
subject well. The books in this Scries arc of 200 to 300 pages 
each and are not intended either to be comprehensive studies 
or to replace more elaborate biographies. 

Though desirable, it may not be possible to publish the 
biographies in chronological order. The work of writing these 
lives has to be entrusted to persons who arc. well equipped to 
do so and, therefore, for practical reasons, it is possible that 
there might be no historical sequence observed. It is hoped, 
however, that within a short period all eminent national per¬ 
sonalities will figure in this Series. 


Shri R. R. Diwakar is the General Editor of this Series. 



INTRODUCTION 


Every great national movement throws up a number ol 
resplendent personalities who arc partly its creators and partly 
its creation. They are its creation, for without the background 
and impulse provided by the movement, their thought and 
action could not have taken shape, or even if they did, would 
have remained still-born and ineffective. They are also its 
creators, for they help to give form and direction to urges and 
impulses which till their emergence had stirred only in the 
subconscious mind of the people. Great men help to formulate 
and express the hopes and aspirations of an age, and in doing 
so, bring their realisation within the range of practical politics. 

The non-cooperation movement of 1919 was one such 
upsurge of the people's spirit in India. Many great men had 
worked to prepare the stage for the emergence of a world 
figure like Mahatma Gandhi. Without the contribution and 
the services of his forerunners, he could not have played the 
role that destiny allotted to him. Nor did he emerge like a 
solitary peak that thrusts upward in the midst of an unbroken 
plain. When the earth heaves with turmoil and unrest, a whole 
mountain range rises, even though some peaks may be taller 
than others. Those were heroic days and, throughout the 
length and breadth of India, thousands of ordinary men and 
women were touched with a new spirit of hope and endeavour. 
India produced a galaxy of stars in which Mahatma Gandhi 
was the brightest, but there were also others of the first 
magnitude. And what a galaxy it was which contained stars 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Maulana Mohammed Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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C. R. Das was in active politics for barely six years, and 
yet he established himself in the heart of the Indian people as 
one of their greatest leaders. What is still more remarkable, 
he rose within this brief period from agitational politics to 
statesmanship of the highest order. This seems surprising only 
to those who do not know that his whole life had been a pre¬ 
paration for this consummation. C. R. Das was a great lawyer, 
but his most successful cases were those in which he used the 
instrument of British law to advance India’s national interests. 
He was also a poet and literary figure of high standing and 
higher promise. Ail his writings were, however, directed to 
one end: the conservation and enrichment of Indian culture and 
the liberation of her spirit from the domination of the West. 
C\ R. Das had also worked for social and economic uplift of 
India, for he believed that only in this way could India achieve 
her liberty. 

Once politics claimed him, C. R. Das threw himself heart 
and soul into the struggle for India’s emancipation. He gave 
up overnight his princely practice at the Bar and changed from 
one of the richest men in India to one who had hardly anything 
which he could call his own. With his instinctive sympath 
for the poor, he declared that Swaraj must mean a richer and 
better life for the masses of India and not merely the acquisition 
of additional rights for some privileged classes. He brought 
to the Indian national struggle a poet’s passion and a lawyer’s 
analytical mind. It was not surprising that his services and his 
renunciation should win the heart of the people throughout 
the country. Almost overnight, Mr. C. R. Das, Barristcr-at- 
Law, became Deshbandhu Chittaranjan, the friend and servant 
of his country and his people. 

It is one of the tragedies of Indian politics that Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan died in the prime of life. He was hardly fifty-five 
when death put an end to his struggle and his services. And 
this happened at a time when, mainly through his efforts, a 
change had taken place both in the Indian approach and the 



British response. Within India, his work had created an atmos¬ 
phere of understanding and cordiality between the two major 
communities of the country. No other Indian leader till then 
had been able to capture so fully the imagination of Muslims 
and Hindus alike, it seemed likely that under his inspired 
leadership, united India would place united demands before a 
British Government that had been shaken by the impact of the 
First World War followed by the Khilafat and the Non-co- 
operation movements. 

What the outcome would have been nobody can sav, but 
the manner in which Deshbandhu Das had converted the 
Congress to his point of view in spite of the initial opposition 
of many of the outstanding leaders of the day was a measure 
of his courage and his tenacity. It was also evidence of his 
resourcefulness and skill in negotiation and a demonstration of 
his hold upon the mind and heart of the Indian people. With 
these qualities of Deshbandhu Das and with the support of his 
friend and colleague. Pandit Motilal Nehru, it is permissible 
to hope that he might have found a way out of the impasse 
which then faced the British and the Indian people. 

Deshbandhu Das was a practical idealist who knew how 
to combine what is desirable with what is possible. He was 
never a slave to slogans and had an uncommon power of 
separating the essentials from the irrelevant and the peripheral. 
He knew that in a long-drawn-out political struggle, there must 
be changes in strategy and tactics from time to time. He 
allowed no false sense of pride to stand in the way of such 
changes. As a realist, he also knew that when freedom is 
sought through methods of negotiation and compromise, it 
cain come only in gradual stages. He repeatedly declared that 
it was the task of statesmanship to consolidate every gain and 
use it as a base for a further advance towards the goal. It is 
a measure of his sagacity and vision that more than ten years 
before the enactment of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
he had clearly foreseen that the next advance on the political 
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front would be the achievement of provincial autonomy and a 
federal central government. 

Political leaders have unprecedented popularity in their 
days and overshadow men of equal or even greater distinc¬ 
tion in other spheres of life. The intensity of their fame, 
however, is often matched by its shortlivedness. With the 
passage of years, political leaders who were pre-eminent in 
their day fade away, while scientists, writers or artists who had 
been overshadowed in their lifetime shine with increasing 
brightness. Many of the giants of the Indian struggle are today 
almost forgotten names. It is. however, in the national interest 
to recognise the services of all of them. A nation that forgets 
past heroes and honours only those who now stand upon the 
stage suffers from impoverishment of inspiration and faces the 
irisk of sudden upheaval and change. It would be a sign of 
political immaturity if the services of the stalwarts who built 
up the Indian National Congress and gave direction and strength 
to the Indian national movement are forgotten and the younger 
generations of today grow up without knowledge of their con¬ 
tribution and regard for their services. 

Dr. Hemcndranath Das Gupta deserves our thanks and 
congratulations for his effort to make Dcshbandhu Das and 
his days live once again in our memory. Dr. Das Gupta is 
one of Deshbandhu’s lieutenants and friends. He has shared 
Deshbandhu’s hopes and struggles and stood by him 
through adversity and success. He writes about his leader 
with a devotion and faith born of lifelong regard and personal 
knowledge. One may not agree with every one of Dr. Das 
Gupta’s judgements, but nobody can deny that he has rendered 
a real service to India by presenting this short biography of 
Dcshbandhu Chittaranjan Das. 


Humayun Kabir 

Nfw Delhi 
May 13. 1959 
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I 

[Surroundings and Parentage 

V JKRAMPUR has been for many centuries a centre of 
learning and culture in Eastern India. In the twelfth 
century the capital of King Ballal Sen and King Lakshman Sen 
of Bengal was situated in Vikrampur. It was the home of 
Dipankar who went to Tibet in the tenth century with the 
message of the Buddha. In the middle ages this was the scat 
of Kedar Roy who defied the might of Imperial Delhi for many 
years. In more recent times it has been the home of some of 
the leading men of Bengal. Jagadish Chandra Bose came from 
this pargcma and also Chittaranjan Das. 

Vikrampur (which is now in Bangladesh) is washed by the 
waters of many rivers and streams. The mighty Padma flows 
along its western boundaries, and on the eastern side flows the 
Meghna. The flow of these rivers leads to constant erosion and 
formation of new land. The rivers have given the area a good 
climate but they have also compelled the local people to seek 
their livelihood by struggle against nature. Lord Carmichael who 
visited Vikrampur in 1915 described it in the following terms: 

“Vikrampur seems to resemble in some ways my native land of 
Scotland, for many of the best of her sons seek employment far 
beyond her borders and, indeed, like Scotsmen in the British Em¬ 
pire, take a large share in the administration of the affairs of the 
people, and. like Scotsmen, they arc always proud of the land from 
which they come and their children are proud of the connection 
with the home of their forefathers.” 

Telirbag is a village of Vikrampur located on the northern 

bank of the Padma. Chittaranjan was born in a family of 
Vaidyas hailing from this village. The Vaidyas are physicians by 
profession and have been noted for their progressiveness and 
love of learning. The community has for many years been re¬ 
markable for the encouragement it has given to education among 
7 I & B—l 
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all its members. In fact, in women’s education the community 
has always been in the forefront in India. 

Chittaranjan was born with the virtues and characteristics of 
his birthplace and his community. He showed from early life a 
spirit of adventure, great devotion to causes and a determination 
to excel. He inherited from his great-grandfather, Chandra Nath 
Das, the generosity which was such a marked characteristic of 
his nature. 

Chittaranjan’s grandfather, Kashishwar Das, was a Govern¬ 
ment pleader of Barisal and had three sons, Kali Mohan, Durga 
Mohan and Bhuban Mohan, who were all vakils (lawyers) in 
the Calcutta High Court. The eldest Kali Mohan, rose high in 
the profession and was a man of remarkable courage. He was 
also a little short-tempered and often came into conflict with 
authority. In those days dt was rare for a lawyer to challenge a 
judge, particularly a judge of the High Court. Kali Mohan Das 
was once pulled up by Mr. Justice Louis Jackson while arguing 
a case. He retorted: ‘T am surprised, my Lord, that though you 
have been a District Judge of so many years’ experience, I can¬ 
not make you understand what even a student of law can very 
easily follow.” 

The judge was naturally annoyed and drew up proceedings 
against him. Many of his friends advised Kali Mohan Das t<> 
apologise, but he refused to do so. The matter was referred to 
the full Bench of the High Court and Sir Barnes Peacock, then 
Chief Justice, gave a decision in Kali Mohan’s favour in the 
following words: “No doubt Kali Mohan Babu was intemperate 
in his language but the principle of law he was arguing was 
right. So no action is called for.” 

Durga Mohan Das was a great social reformer and an ardent 
Brahmo. He refused to give his eldest daughter in marriage to the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar as she had not then attained the age 
of sixteen, the minimum fixed by the Brahmo Samaj for the 
marriage of girls. He collaborated with Ananda Mohan Bose, 
Shib Nath Shastri and others in working for the equality of the 
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sexes and the abolition of purdah. His three sons also joined 
the legal profession and became Barristers-at-Law. One of them, 
Satish Ranjan Das, became the Advocate-General of Bengal 
and later Law Member in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Chittaranjan’s father, Bhuban Mohan, was both a vakil and 
an attorney of the Calcutta High Court. A man of great culture 
and wide sympathies, he was generous to a fault. He was fond 
of poetry, loved music and composed verses and hymns which 
he used to sing every morning. He was also a good writer, with 
a simple, chaste and direct style. As editor of the Brahma Public 
Opinion, he attained a high position among the journalists of 
Bengal because of his sincere and forceful writing. Like 
his brother. Kali Mohan, he also came into conflict with autho¬ 
rity on many occasions. 

Chittaranjan inherited many of the qualities of his father but 
perhaps it was his mother who had greater influence on him. 
She was large-hearted and hospitable and possessed a fine sense 
of justice. She did nqt receive high education but had great 
natural gifts and endowments. She needed them to overcome the 
difficulties which the family had to face because of her husband’s 
impetuous and generous nature. He was extravagant himself and 
in addition always willing to incur debts to help others. In the 
end, he was declared an insolvent and the family was in distress 
because of the debts and the claims made on it by many de¬ 
pendants. Nistarini Devi shouldered these responsibilities with 
courage and common sense. Neither adversity nor wealth had 
any effect on her character and she faced both with equani¬ 
mity. It was natural that Chittaranjan should be deeply 
devoted to her and ready to face any risk for her sake. 



II 

Early Life and Education 

C HITTARAN JAN Das was born in Calcutta on Saturday, 
the 5th of November 1870. He was the second child in 
a famiTy~of eight. He had an elder sister, four younger sisters 
and two brothers. 

Early in his life Chittaranjan came in contact with Bipin 
Chandra Pal, one of the well-known political leaders of India 
and a renowned orator. Chittaranjan was from his infancy fond 
of patriotic poems and used to recite them with great fervour. 
He entered school at the age of nine and passed the Entrance 
Examination of Calcutta University in 1886. Soon after, he 
joined the Presidency College which has produced some of the 
most prominent figures of India in the last hundred years. In 
fact, Presidency College men used to say, "Anybody who is any¬ 
body in public life is somebody from Presidency College." Among 
Chittaranjan's contemporaries were a number of men who distin¬ 
guished themselves in public administration, politics and 
literature. 

Chittaranjan was strong in English but weak in Mathematics. 
He was very fond of Bengali literature and immersed himself in 
the writings of Bankim Chandra Chatterji. He also studied 
Rabindran ath Tagore and was an admirer of Keats. Shelley and 
Browning. He was a keen debater and became secretary of the 
Students' Association which was often addressed by Surendra 
Nath Bancrjea who soon became one of the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress. Das wanted Bengali to be introduced as a 
second language for University examinations and saw the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. His plea was not accepted as the 
Vice-Chancellor thought that it might detract from the prestige 
and importance of Sanskrit. 
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In 1890 Chittaranjan was sent to London to qualify himself 
for the Indian Civil Service. Along with him went J. N. Gupta 
who had been a friend in college and later became a distinguished 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

In Lonon Chittaranjan came in contact with Prof. Carveth 
Reade who took a great liking for him and taught him philosophy 
and literature. Chittaranjan sal for the Civil Service Examination 
in 1<S92 but did not take all the papers because he felt he might 
not do well. His friend J. N. Gupta entered the service and went 
to Oxford but Chittaranjan remained in London. 

Prof. Carveth Reade had formed a high opinion of his young 
pupil and wished to encourage him in every way. He advised 
him to think out problems on his own and go through text¬ 
books only after he had formed his own views. This meant hard 
work, but Professor Reade told him that it would develop in him 
the power of independent thought and expression. 

Chittaranjan took the I.C.S. Examination again in 1893 and 
felt that he had acquitted himself well. He communicated his 
hopes to his father by cable. Another competitor, Albion 
Banerji, wrote to his friends that Chittaranjan was sure to suc¬ 
ceed. Ultimately, however, it turned out that instead of fifty as 
formerly announced, only forty-two persons were to be recruited 
that year and Chittaranjan was placed forty-third in the list. 

It was then said, and many believed it, that Chittaranjan had 
lost his place in the service because of his political activities. 
He was from early childhood a patriot and had given evidence 
of his love of home-made goods. In London, he used a heavy gold 
chain which attracted the attention of his teachers. When asked 
why he used such an unfashionable article, Chittaranjan replied 
that he preferred an inelegant Indian chain to the most fashion¬ 
able chain manufactured in Britain. 

Chittaranjan had also become involved in political activities 
on behalf of India soon after he sat for the Civil Service 
Examination for the first time. There was a Parliamentary 
election in 1S92 in which Indian sympathies were with the 
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followers of Gladstone. The political enthusiasm of student's had 
been roused by a series of incidents starting with the agitation 
against the llbert Bill in 1883. Surendra Nath Banerjea was im¬ 
prisoned the same year and Lord Ripon received a warm and 
enthusiastic farewell from the people while the British 
elements were glad to see him go. 

The first session of the Indian National Congress was held 
in 1885 in Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerji. The second was held an Calcutta with Dadabhai Naoroji 
as the president and the third in Madras under Syed Badruddin 
Tyabji. Intellectual classes responded enthusiastically to the 
Congress but the British authorities were disturbed and angry. 
Lord Dufferin referred to the members of the Congress as a 
microscopic minority but all this had only the effect ,of creating 
a stronger spirit of nationalism among the youth of the country. 
In 1889 the Congress held its fifth session in Bombay which 
was attended by Charles Bradlaugh, a Liberal member of the 
British Parliament. On his return, Bradlaugh introduced a Bill 
for reforms in India, but although it had passed the second 
reading it could not become an Act because 1 of his serious illness 
which ultimately ended in his death. Lord Cross, then Secretary 
of State for India, brought a Bill which was passed as the India 
Councils Act, 1892. It provided for nominated, not elected, 
legislatures in spite of the advice of Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Ripon and Lord Sandley in the House of Lords and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in the House of Commons* 

It was only natural that the 1892 election should pay some 
attention to the Indian question. Some of the opponents of Indian 
Home Rule made derogatory remarks about Indians in their 
speeches. This provoked a strong reaction among the Indian 
students in Britain. Chittaranjan took a leading part in this 
political campaign and even though a candidate for the Civil 
Service, he spoke strongly at Exeter and elsewhere in favour of 
Indian Reform. His speeches attracted the notice of important 
Liberal leaders including Gladstone. In the end, the Liberals won 
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the election but Chittaranjan, as already mentioned, was not 
among the successful candidates for the Civil Service. He felt that 
he had lost his place in the Service because of his political activi¬ 
ties and cabled to his father: “FAILED. ONE PLACE OUT. 
JOBBERY:” 

The family was greatly distressed not only because of his 
failure but also because they feared that in his disappointment 
he might adopt some desperate course or refuse to return to 
India. Bhuban Mohan wired to his son that he should study for 
the Bar and followed up with a letter that the family traditions 
equipped him for the legal profession. An extract from a letter 
which Sir Richard Garth, ex-Ch\cf Justice of the Calcutta High 
Court, wrote to Bhuban Mohan is of interest in this connection: 

“I tried my best, but the fiery speeches of your son at Oldham 
have spoiled everything. I could not persuade the India Office / 1 

Chittaranjan joined the Inner Temple and was called to the 
Bar in 1893. 



Ill 

Early Struggle and Success 

C HITTARANJAN was sworn in a s an advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court before Mr. Justice Sale in December 
1893. Like many other young lawyers, he also had to struggle 
hard and face many disappointments in his early career. The 
outlook indeed looked gloomy for him. His father was over 
head and ears in debt. This was bad enough, but his financial 
difficulties became even worse when he stood for election to the 
Calcutta Corporation and was defeated at the polls. In those 
days barristers used to give themselves airs and many of them 
considered in infra dig to travel by tram or on foot. Chittaranjan 
used to go to the High Court by tram and walk back across 
the Maidan on foot. 

Chittaranjan’s father had incurred heavy personal debts. }n 
addition he had incurred obligations on behalf of others because 
of his generous and impetuous nature. He had stood surety 
for a person at the request of his clerk. When the man abscond¬ 
ed, Bhuban Mohan became liable to pay back a sum of 
Rs. 30.000. When Chittaranjan began to practise, bonds for 
the repayment of two debts were renewed in the names of both 
father and son. Some creditors went to court for realisation of 
their debts. Bhuban Mohan and Chittaranjan were declared in¬ 
solvent and their estate and effects vested in the Official 
Assignee on the 16th of June 1896. 

For four years or more, Chittaranjan had to struggle hard 
for bare survival. His father had practically retired from the 
profession and Chittaranjan had to support a large family whale 
he was yet a declared insolvent. These difficulties did not dis¬ 
courage him, however, but made him struggle harder to build up 
his career. 
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Chittaranjan had, of course, a great advantage in the 
traditions and connections of his family. His grandfather 
Kashishwar had been a Government pleader. His uncles were 
also well-known lawyers. The family has produced three High 
Court Judges and one of them, Sudh] Ranjan Das, became Chief 
Justice of India. Chittaranjan’s own younger brother. P. R. Das ? 
rose to be one of our leading lawyers. 

Civil practice on the Original side has attracted some of the 
best legal brains in the Calcutta High Court but building a 
practice on the Original side usually takes a long time. Situated 
as he was, Chittaranjan could not wait and had to depend on 
criminal practice which often took him away to the mofussil 
courts. He was so hard up that he often accepted fees which 
were much lower than w'as customary for barristers of his stand¬ 
ing. The Maharaja of Natore, who was an intimate friend p£ 
Chittaranjan, relates an incident which gives us a picture of 
Chittaranjan s condition at the time. Once when he had gone 
to Chittaranjan’s house he found him dejected and sitting all 
by himself. When he met Chittaranjan again after some time, 
he found that he was in a better mood as he received a case 
which would bring him a fee of Rs. 300. The Maharaja was 
surprised at the smallness of the figure but Chittaranjan had 
accepted it gratefully as there was no money in the house even 
for the bare necessaries of life. 

Soon Chittaranjan's reputation began to rise. He proved 
specially successful in cross-examining witnesses and turning 
the evidence to his clients advantage. He was greatly helped 
by his friend Sarat Chandra Sen who was a successful vakil at 
the Alipore Criminal Court. As Chittaranjan’s reputation came 
to be recognised, he began to concentrate on practice in the city. 
This also gave him an opportunity to turn his attention to the 
Original side and he slowly but steadily built up a reputation in 
civil cases. 

The year 1907 marked a turning point in Chittaranjan’s 
career as a lawyer. He had by this time established himself as 
a successful lawyer in both civil and criminal law. He now 
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emerged as a great patriot and defender of national workers. 
Brahma Bandhob Upadhyaya was accused of sedition before the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. Chittaranjan defended 
him a's well as Bipin Chandra Pal. 

A case which attracted still greater attention was the famous 
Alipore Bomb Conspiracy Case in which one of the accused 
was Shri Aurobindo Ghose who later became famous as the seer 
and philosopher of Pondicherry. This case deserves a somewhat 
more detailed discussion as it has become a part of the story 
of the Indian national struggle. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, Mr. Kings- 
lord, had become very unpopular because of the severity with 
which he punished persons accused of political offences. He had 
passed severe sentences on the editors and printers of nationalist 
newspapers. In one case he sentenced a young boy of fifteen 
*1 whipping, which caused indignation even among the British. 
Lord Morley, who was then Secretary of State for India, was 
shocked by some of his judgements and wrote to Lord Minto, 
the Viceroy, in the following terms: 

“T must confess to you that I am watching with the deepest con¬ 
cern and dismay the thundering sentences that arc now being passed 
for sedition, etc. We must keep order, but excess of severity is 
not the path to order. On the contrary it leads to the path of the 
bomb.” 

The leaders of the revolutionary movement in Bengal decided 
that Mr. Kingsford must be made to pay for his actions with his 
life. That would also serve a warning to other officers. A bomb 
was sent to him by post. He did not open the parcel and was 
providentially saved. A second attempt was made on his life 
after he was transferred from Calcutta and became the District 
Judge of Muzaffarpur. Two young men, Khudiram Bose and 
Profulla Chaki, were sent to do away with him, but the bomb 
they hurled killed two innocent women instead. The murder of 
Mrs. Kennedy and Miss Kennedy of Muzaffarpur shocked pub¬ 
lic opinion and there was great indignation among all sections 
of the people. Khudiram was arrested on the 1st of May 1908 
at the Wani railway station. Profulla Chaki was also captured 
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at Mokama railway station, but he shot himself with his own 
revolver. Khudiram was eventually tried and sentenced to 
death by hanging. 

The Government decided that the conspiracy behind these 
murders must be exposed. There was a search at 32 Murari- 
pukur Road and twenty-six members of the Jugantar Party, a 
revolutionary group, were arrested. Later Shri Aurobindo Ohose 
was taken into custody from his residence at 48 Grey Street. 
A preliminary enquiry was held on the 19th of August 1908 
and the accused were charged with sedition and conspiracy. It 
was alleged that after the partition of Bengal in 1905 the accused 
had preached sedition through the Bengali weekly Jugantar and 
had conspired together to wage war against His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment. It was also said that they sought to overawe the autho¬ 
rities by violence and had collected arms and made extensive 
preparations for manufacturing bombs. Among the other char¬ 
ges were that they had attempted to wreck the train by which 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Andrew Fraser, was travelling, 
had thrown a bomb into the residence of the Mayor of Chander- 
nagore, fired at Mr. Allen, the District Magistrate of Dacca, and 
sent Khudiram and Profulla to murder Mr. Kingsford. 

One of ihe accused, Narendra Nath Goswami, turned approv¬ 
er during the enquiry and eight more persons were arrested as 
a result of his disclosures. Goswami, however, did not live to 
enjoy the benefit of his betrayal. Two of the accused, Kanai Lai 
Dutta and Satyendra Nath Bose, shot him dead in the Presidency 
Jail hospital. They were tried for murder and sentenced to 
death. All this evidence was put together and the surviving 
accused were committed to sessions. 

The regular trial began on the 19th of October 1908 before 
Mr. Beachcroft, Additional Sessions Judge of Alipore. The 
prosecution was conducted by the famous lawyer, Mr. Eardley 
Norton, while Shri Aurobindo was at first defended by Messrs. 
B. Chakraborty and K. N. Chowdhury. Shra Aurobindo had 
voluntarily embraced poverty, and public subscriptions were 
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raised for his defence. The amount, however, was soon spent 
and a time came when there was no one except Chittaranjan left 
to defend him. After his acquittal Shri Aurobindo expressed 
his gratitude to Chittaranjan in the following terms: 

“He came unexpectedly, a friend of mine. . . . You have all heard 
the name of the man who put avvav from him all other thoughts 
and abandoned all his practice, who sat up half the night day after 
dav for months and broke his health to save me—Srijut Chittaranjan 
Das. When I saw him I was satisfied.” 

Chittaranjan worked hard in defence of his client. He de¬ 
voted all his thought and energy to the case and studied up all 
the available case law to strengthen his brief. For ten months, 
Chittaranjan devoted himself exclusively to Aurobindo’s case. 
Not only did he do so without any fee but he had to sell his 
carriage and horse and borrow money on personal bonds. His 
earnings came to an end while his expenses continued as before. 
When the case was over, he was in debt to the extent of about 
Rs 50,000. 

Chittaranjan worked heart and soul to defend Aurobindo 
but even then his anxiety for his client would not allow him to 
compromise his dignity. Once when Chittaranjan \va>. arguing 
about the admissibility of some evidence, the judge dismissed 
his argument a> nonsense. Das immediately reported: ‘It is a 
pity that you are on the Bench and I am at the Bar. If you had 
said this somewhere else. 1 could have given you the proper re¬ 
ply/’ 

The judge realised that he had erred, and the matter came 
to an end with his apology. 

Though there were a number of accused in the conspiracy 
ease, the Government’s real target was Shri Aurobindo. Mr. 
Beachcroft himself observed in his judgement: 

“Aurobindo was the accused whom more than any other the pro¬ 
secution were anxious to have convicted, and. but for his presence 
m the dock, there, was no doubt the case would have been finished 
long ago.” 

The trial continued for 126 days. Over two hundred wit¬ 
nesses were examined; 4,000 paper exhibits and about 500 
material exhibits in the form of bombs and explosives were filed. 
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Chittaranjan’s concluding address continued for nine days, and 
the peroration with which he ended will rank among the classics 
of legal addresses. 

An item of evidence produced by the prosecution was a 
letter which Aurobindo had written to his wife in 1905. In this 
letter Aurobindo said* 

“At present I have no work of my own. 1 am always busy with 
His work. My mind has undergone a radical change. 1 do what¬ 
ever I am commanded by Him to do. I have no will of mv own. 
God will also he kind to you and He will show you the true path. 
\ ou are my wife (SahadharminiV. won’t you help me in my 
mission ? 

Divine energy (Brahmatcj) is necessary' for the salvation of the 
country." 

The prosecution interpreted this letter as evidence of cons¬ 
piracy and argued that Aurobindo was asking his wife also to 
join him in the work. Chittaranjan, on the other hand, regarded 
it as a statement of deep spiritual faith and submitted that it 
was the language of total self-effacement and resignation. He 
pointed out that the cardinal doctrine iff Hinduism was to re¬ 
gard oneself as a tool in God's hand. It is Divine Will that 
acts through man. The religious spirit of the letter is found 
even in the use of the word Sahcrdharmini. The term means one 
who is a fellow worker in the attainment of the religious ideal. 
Similarly, the use of the word Brahmatcj or divine energy indi¬ 
cates that human arms are insignificant in comparison with 
divine force. 

Another item of evidence advanced by the prosecution was 
that Aurobindo had attended a meeting held on the 28th of 
March to honour Bipin Chandra Pal on his release from jail. 
Chittaranjan pointed out that Bipin Chandra Pal had suffered 
imprisonment for the sake of Aurobindo. It was natural, there¬ 
fore, that Aurobindo should attend the meeting out of a sense of 
obligation. He maintained that this could not be construed as 
an act of conspiracy. 

Das dealt in a similar manner with the other arguments put 
forward by the prosecution. He displayed great legal acumen 
in arguing that confessions of other accused could not be ad- 
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mitted as evidence against Aurobindo. The approver’s evidence 
was expunged and Das’s masterly analysis of the facts of the 
case convinced the assessors. The words with which Das con¬ 
cluded hrs speech will always have an appeal for those who love 
freedom and human dignity. 

Das first interpreted Aurobindo's thought in the following 
manner: 

“If it is suggested that 1 preached the ideal of freedom for my 
country and that this is against the law, I plead guilty to the charge. 
If that is the law here, I say 1 have done that and I request you 
to convict me, but do not impute to me crimes I am not guilty of, 
deeds against which my whole nature revolts and which, having 
regard to my mental capacity, is something which could never have 
been perpetrated by me. If it is an offence to preach the ideal of 
freedom, I admit having done it. I hav e never disputed it. It is 
for this that I have given up all the prospects of my life. It is for 
this 1’nat I came to Calcutta, to live for it and to labour for it. It 
has been the one thought of my waking hours, the dream of my 
sleep. If that is my offence, there is no necessity of bringing wit¬ 
nesses into the box to depose different things in connection with 
that. Here am I and 1 admit it. If that is my fault, you can 
chain me, imprison me, but you will never get out of me a denial 
of that charge. I, however, venture to submit that it is no offence 
in the eyes of the law to preach the ideal of freedom. With regard 
to the crimes with which I have been charged, I submit there is no 
evidence on the record and it is absolutely inconsistent with every¬ 
thing that I thought, that I wrote and with every tendency of my 
mind discovered in the evidence.” 

Das then made the following submission to the Court: 

“My appeal to you, therefore, is that a man like this, who is 
being charged with the offence with which he has been charged, 
stands not only before the Bar of this Court, but before the Bar 
of the High Court of history. My appeal to you is this: that long 
after this controversy will b e hushed in silence, long after this tur¬ 
moil, this agitation, will have ceased, long after he is dead and 
gone, he will be looked upon as the poet of patriotism, as the pro¬ 
phet of nationalism and 'a lover of humanity. Long after he is dead 
and gone, his words will be echoed and re-echoed not only in India 
but across distant seas and lands. Therefore I say that the man is 
not only standing before the Bar of this Court but before the Bar 
of the High Court of history. 

The time has come for you, .Sir, to consider your judgement and 
for you gentlemen (addressing the assessors) to consider your ver¬ 
dict. T appeal to you. Sir, in the name of all the traditions of the 
English Bench that form the most glorious chapter of English his¬ 
tory'- l appeal to you in the name of all that is noble, of all the 
thousands of principles of law that have emanated from the English 
Bench, and I appeal to you in the name of the distinguished judees 
who have administered the law in such a manner as to compel not 
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only obedience but the respect of all those in the cases in which 
they had administered the law. I appeal to you in the name of the 
glorious chapter of English history and let it not be said that an 
English judge forgets to establish justice. 

To you gentlemen l appeal in the name of the very ideal which 
Aurobindo preached and in the name of the traditions of our coun¬ 
try. Let it not be said that two of his countrymen were over¬ 
come by passions and prejudices and yielded to the clamour of the 
moment.” 

The assessors gave their opinion in favour of Aurobindo 
and on the 6th of May 1909 Mr. Beachcroft delivered his 
judgement in which he accepted the assessors’ view and 
acquitted Shri Aurobindo Ghose. He however, sentenced 
Aurobindo’s brother, Barindra Kumar Ghose, and another 
accused, Ullasker Dutta, to death. There was an appeal 
against this judgement before the Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, and Mr. Justice Carnduff. Das had again to take 
up the case. For 48 days he pleaded for his clients with 
great skill aind persuasiveness. 

The ground on which Das argued his case may be briefly 
mentioned as an example of his wide knowledge of law and 
great forensic ability. Barindra Kumar and Ullaskar had 
been charged with the offences under Sections 121, 121 A, 
122 and 123 of the Imdian Penal Code. For prosecution 
under these sections it is absolutely necessary to have the 
sanction of the Government under Section 196 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code. Complaints under these sections can 
be made only on the basis of that sanction. Das pointed out 
that Government sanction for prosecution had been asked 
for offences under Sections 121 A, 122 and 123 of the Indian 
Penal Code but not under Section 121. There was thus no 
sanction for prosecution under this section nor could there 
be any valid complaint in the circumstances. Death is the 
extreme penalty under Section 121 of the Indian Penal Code 
but since there was no regular sanction for the charge under 
this section, Barindra and Ullaskar must be acquitted of 
offence under that section. 

The judges accepted the cogency of Das’s argument and' 
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dropped the charge under Section 121. Barindra and 
Ullaskar were thus saved from the gallows and convicted 
under Section 121A of the Indian Penal Code. Their 
sentences were accordingly reduced from death to transporta¬ 
tion for life. 

The Chief Justice was greatly impressed by Das’s pre¬ 
sentation of the case and his masterly handling of the intri¬ 
cate and voluminous evidence. He placed on record his 
appreciation in the following words incorporated in his 
judgement: “I desire in particular to place on record my 
high appreciation of the manner in which the case was 
prevsented to the court by their leading advocate, Mr. C. R. 
Das.*’ With this case, Das came to the forefront in the 
Calcutta Bar. His reputation as a patriot and a lawyer 
spread throughout the country. Many in fact began to look 
upon him as perhaps the best advocate in the whole of India. 

If the Alipore Bomb Case established his reputation as one 
of the greatest lawyers on the criminal side, the famous Dumr aon 
Case proved that Da s was equally eminent as a practitioner of 
civil law. When he took up the case it was regarded as a lost 
cause, but Das was able to achieve victory for his client by hard 
work and sheer brilliance. 

Hie facts of the case may be briefly stated: 

The Maharaja of Dumraon, Sir Radhaprosad Sinha, died 
without any male issue. His first daughter died shortly 
after marriage to the Raja of Mandar without any issue. 
Sir Radhaprosad's second daughter was married to the Raja 
of Rena. In March 1889 the Maharaja., by a registered 
document granted his wife the power of adopting a boy 
after the Maharajahs death from the Ujjaini family of 
Dumraon, Buxar or Jagadishpur. The document was re¬ 
gistered in Calcutta. In 1890, when the Maharaja made 
his will, he confirmed the power of adoption in that will. 
In 1894 the Maharaja died and Maharani Beniprosad 
Koeri, on the 12th of December 1907, just a day before 
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her death, adopted Jang Bahadur Singh, the son of 
Joyprosad Sinha of Jagadishpur. He the heir apparent 
to the Dumraan gadi and was named Maharaj Kumar 
Srinibash Prosad Sinha. After the death of the Maharani, 
the estate came under the management of the Court of 
Wards. 

Babu Keshoprosad Sinha, next agnate of Maharaja of 
Dumraan, had somehow or other incurred the displeasure 
of the Maharani. The Maharani had all along wished to give 
the estate to her second daughter, the Rani of Rewa. But 
the Maharaja had not liked the idea that his ancestral pro¬ 
perty should thus be transferred to an altogether different 
line. Desiring to adopt the nearest agnate, Keshoprosad, 
he had made a proposal to Keshoprosad’s father, Babu 
Rajeshwari Prasad, to this effect. But Rajeshwari Prasad 
did not agree to the Maharaja’s proposal. After that Kesho¬ 
prosad could not even get permission to see the Maharani 
who being prostrate with serious illness, adopted Jang 
Bahadur with the help of Manager Sheosaran Lai, Muntajin 
Lachhmiprosad and her son-in-law, the Raja of Mandar. 
After her death, Babu Keshoprosad tiled a suit for setting 
aside the adoption as illegal and void and claimed Rajgarh 
as his due. 

Keshoprosad had consulted eminent lawyers who, how¬ 
ever, considered his case a hopeless one. He then engaged 
Das as his counsel. Against him were engaged Mr. Garth, 
a famous barrister of Calcutta, and Mr. Hasan Imam of 
Patna. Das was engaged at a fee of Rs. 10,000 per month 
with a promise that if he won the case he would be given 
property which would fetch Rs. 50,000 a year. Das won 
the case and fulfilled his part of the contract, but his client 
did not keep his promise. 

Das based his argument on the fact that adoption could 
not oust the claim of an heir who enjoyed legal rights 
according to time-honoured custom. The right that had 
7 I & B—2 
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vested in Keshoprosad after the Maharaja’s death in terms 
of Mitakshara Law could not be divested by a later 
adoption. The judge accepted Das’s argument and held 
that the adoption was invalid and Keshoprosad was the 
legal heir to the estate. 

There was an appeal against the judgement which was 
heard by a Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
consisting of the Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, .and 
Justices Ashutosh Mookerjee and Sir John Woodroffe, There 
was a compromise in terms of which the judgement of 
the lower court was upheld, but it was agreed that Srinibash 
would be given a property with an annual income of 
Rs. 48,000 a year. 

There was a second Dumraon Case in 1914 when 
the Rani of Rewa brought a suit against the new Maharaja. 
Maharaja Keshoprosad did not this time engage Das but in 
the end he had to seek his help for arriving at a compromise 
by which the Rani of Rewa gave up her claim in exchange 
for a property with an income of Rs. 48,000 a year. 

There was a third Dumraon Case, between 1917 and 
1920, when Das again came to Maharaja Keshoprosad’s 
rescue. Some property had been purchased in Burma by 
the Dewan of the Maharaja and he, the Dewan, claimed that 
this had been given to him as a gift. Das’s cross-examination 
turned on the interpretation of a Persian word which could 
be read as anjani or ayamat . Das held that the correct 
reading was anjani and meant that the Maharaja had given 
the mjney to the Dewan for purchasing the property on 
behalf of the State. The judge was impressed by Das’s 
argument and accepted h»s contention that the Maharaja 
had advanced the money not as a reward to the Dewan but 
on behalf of the State. 

There was an appeal against this judgement, which 
came up before the Patna High Court in 1924. Das was 
approached but as he had in the meantime decided to 
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give up his practice, he did not accept the brief. 

It was in political cases, however, that Das was seen 
at his best as a lawyer. In the Dacca Cons piracy Case 
of 1 910 Das defend ed Putin Behari Das, leader of the 
Anusila n Sa mity, and his colleagu es. The Anusilan Samity 
was formed in 1905 after the partition of Bengal and 
it was alleged that it was a secret organisation for 
overthrowing the British Government by unlawful means. 
Das challenged not only the jurisdiction of the court and 
the legality of the whole proceedings but also argued that 
the Anusilan Samity was intended to develop the mental, 
moral and spiritual qualities of its members. In spite 
of Das’s able advocacy, three of the accused were 
sentenced to transportation for life and another 33 to 
different terms of imprisonment. In his appeal to the 
Calcutta High Court, Das was able to get the sentences 
substantially reduced. The sentences of transportation for 
life were changed to six years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
the conviction of only eleven people was upheld. 

Shortly after this, Das took up the defence of the 
accused in the J >elhi Conspiracy case. This was another 
political trial which attracted wide notice throughout India. 
The Government had charged fourteen persons with 
conspiracy and overt acts for the overthrow of the Govern¬ 
ment culminating in the attempt on the life of Lord Hardinge, 
Viceroy of India, in 1912. After protracted enquiry the case 
was committed to a Court of Sessions presided over by Mr. 
Harrison, I.C.S., Sessions Judge of Delhi. The prosecution 
wai conducted by Sir John Alston, Advocate-General of U.P. 
The local lawyers for defence proved no match for him. Some 
of them came to Calcutta and requested Das to take up the 
defence. Das was at that time heavily engaged in Calcutta 
and found that even if he went to Delhi for two days, he 
would suffer a loss of at least Rs. 6,000. At the same 
time he felt that the young men implicated in the c;se 
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should be properly defended. He finally decided to take 
up the case though it meant heavy financial loss for him. 

Das appeared in the court at Delhi in May 1914 and 
argued that the prosecution’s case lacked in legal validity 
and factual evidence. The judge conceded that there was 
force in Das’s contention, but this was challenged by Sir 
John who at one stage characterised one otf Das’s observations 
as untrue. Das protested in such strong language that the 
judge was taken aback and asked him to apologise to Sir John. 
Das insisted that there was no occasion for apology and he 
was not prepared to offer one. In the end Das won his point 
and the judge who till then had been somewhat harsh on the 
defence lawyers, changed his attitude and treated prosecution 
and defence in exactly the same way. The local lawyers of 
Delhi were delighted and felt greatly encouraged in their 
coinduct of the case. 

Another well-known political case in which Das was 
able to save five young men convicted of political crime 
is popularly known as the Alip ore Trunk Murd er Case , 
of 1918. The prosecution story was that five young revolu¬ 
tionaries had murdered one of their fellow members who was 
suspected of being a spy. The body was then packed in a 
trunk and sent by railway parcel. It began to decompose 
within a day or two, and nobody appeared to take delivery. 
Das was engaged on behalf of one of the accused, a young 
boy named Panchanain, who was heir to one of the biggest 
estates in Calcutta. In fact, however, Das defended all the 
accused and after 28 days’ sittings the accused were all ac¬ 
quitted. The Advocate-General of Bengal complimented Das 
on his handling of the case. 

A somewhat unusual case was Kutubdia Detenu Case 
in which seventeen internees under the Defence of India 
Act were prosecuted for leaving their place of detention and 
going to Chittagong. Das took up the defence of these 
detenus without any fees and in addition spent his own money 
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to assist them. He spent almost a fortnight in Chittagong 
in conducting the case and pointed out that the detenus had 
not absconded but gone to the District Magistrate to place 
before him their legitimate grievances regarding food, drink¬ 
ing water, accommodation and allowance. As such, they could 
not be charged with any intention to defy the law or any legal 
order. Tn spite of Das's eloquent plea the judge found the 
accused guilty. He sentenced them, however, to only two 
months’ imprisonment. 

This brief account of Das’s success as a lawyer may 
be concluded with a reference to the Amrfia B azar 
JJatrika Contempt Case of 191jL_ A Bench of the Calcutta 
High Court had held that the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
could not acquire private land at will. At the same time, 
another judge of the High Court, in an analogous case on the 
Original side, had held that the Improvement Trust had the 
power of such acquisition. Tn order to reconcile these two con¬ 
flicting decisions a Special Bench of the High Court was formed 
with the Chief Justice. Sir Lancelot Sanderson, Justice Sir 
John Woodroffe and Mr. Justice Cbitty. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, a well-known daily of Calcutta, commented editorially 
on the constitution of this Special Bench and suggested that an 
Indian judge owning land should have been taken in place of 
Mr. Chi tty. The Chief Justice issued notice to show cause why 
the Patrika should not be prosecuted for contempt of court. The 
matter came up for hearing before a full Bench of the High 
Court. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika engaged almost all the luminaries 
of the Calcutta Bar including Messrs. Jackson. Norton, Chakra- 
borty and Chattaranjan Das. The case was naturally opened by 
Mr. Jackson, but from the beginning there was altercation 
between him and the Chief Justice. Mr. Norton then tried to 
argue the case. He also found the judges unsympathetic. Nor 
did Mr. Byomkesh Chakraborty fare better and it seemed that 
the case was going against the accused. 

Das then rose to plead for his clients and approached the 
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question from an entirely new angle. He submitted that there 
had been no intention to cast any reflection on the High Court. 
AH that the writer of the articles had done was to raise various 
points of controversy and answer them in his own way. Some 
of his expressions were unfortunate, but his real intention seem¬ 
ed to be that the matter should be heard by a full Bench. As 
such, the article might be improper, but it did not constitute 
contempt of the court. Das further drew a distinction between 
civil and criminal liability and placed his case with such great 
analytical skill and erudition that the judges were convinced 
and decided in favour of the Patrika . 

After Das’s death, both the Bench and the Bar paid eloquent 
testimony to his skill, courage and integrity as a lawyer. Tt was 
pointed out that the secret of his success lay in the extreme 
care with which he hunted up all references and weighed all 
facts. Statements by witnesses, as well a*s documents and cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence were analysed with the utmost care and 
ingenuity. In addition he had an iron will and never yielded 
ground either to judges or to adversaries. There was not the 
slightest trace of sycophancy in his pleading nor the faintest 
suggestion of fear in the presence of authority. He stood up 
like a man and spoke with a sincerity and conviction which 
influenced even judges who were initially hostile. 



IV 

As a Poet and Literary Figure 

I T was natural that a man of strong feeling and imagina¬ 
tion like Das should be attracted to literature and poetry. 
From his early childhood he was deeply influenced by the 
Vaishnav poets. Their sincerity and utter simplicity made a 
profound impression on him which lasted throughout his life. 
This influence was reinforced by the life and precepts of Shri 
Chaitanya. Born in a Brahmo family in which the major em¬ 
phasis was on rationalism. Das perhaps experienced the emo¬ 
tional currents of the Varshnavism of Bengal the more strongly. 
He was also influenced by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee who, 
in spite of his strong intellectual bias, showed a strain of devo¬ 
tion and mysticism in hrs writings. 

The first book of poems published by Das was Malancha, 
a book of lyrics. This consists of devotional poems and lyrics 
of Nature. There are also poems which indicate Das’s deep 
sympathy with the underdog in society. A poem entitled “The 
Harlot” raised a storm of protest in the Brahmo Samaj and 
even led to some trouble at the time of his marriage. Das, how¬ 
ever, did not allow this opposition to impair his deep sympathy 
with human suffering. He would not submit to the dogmas of 
any society and believed that faith and devotion were the cardinal 
virtues of man. 

Das’s poetic work includes other books like Mala , Sugar 
Sangeet, Antaryami and Kishorc Kishori. These attracted wide 
appreciation and the great oriental scholar, Mr. John Alexander 
Chapman, spoke highly of them. Mr. Chapman even translated 
some of Das’s poems, while Shri Aurobindo Chose translated 
many others. In discussing one of Das’s poems, Mr. Chapman 
observed: “In Deshbandhu’s mind singing and living were one. 
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Song is life and life is song. Certainly song is as old as human 

life and is the proof of the divinity of mankind.If a man 

lived as he should, he would sing as he should. The imperfec¬ 
tion of song is the imperfection of life.” 

Mala was published in 1904 and as marked by a deeper 
religious spirit. Its poems revealed Das’s growing concern with 
religious faith and belief in the unknown and unknowable. 

If Malancha introduced Das as a poet, Sagar Sangeet made 
him famous. It was written in November 1910 when he was 
returning from England bv sea. The poems are remarkable not 
only for the novelty of subject but their beautv of thought and 
literary grace. Tn feeling and movement Sagar Sangeet is deep 
like the sea and a happy fusion of devotion and thought. 

This growing veaming for God is seen even more clearly 
in bis Antaryami and Kishore Kishorf. A ntarvami reveals a 
calm and peaceful spirit which remains unruffled in the midst of 
difficulties as a result of prayer and meditation. The same con¬ 
cern with personal life is seen in Kishore Khhori where Das 
sings of the eternal love of Krishna and Radha. 

Tf Das’s deep personal faith found expression in his Ivric 
poems, his concern with social and political affairs led him to 
the service of Bengali literature through journals. He brought 
out in 1914 the famous Bengali monthlv Narayana. Apart from 
essavs, stories, poems and songs bv the editor, the iournal pub¬ 
lished contributions from renowned writers like Brojendra Nath 
Seal. Bipin Chandra Pal, Hara Prasad Shastri. Rakhaldas 
Rancriee. Suresh Chandra Samaipati and manv others. It was, 
however, a little unfortunate that Naravan ~ came to be regarded 
as a kind of counterblast to Sahuinafra. This latter journal was 
edited bv Pramatha Choudhurv under the pen name Birbal. 
Conducted under the inspiration of Rabindranath Tagore, it re¬ 
flected his mood at the time which was linfluenced to a large ex¬ 
tent bv Ibsen. Some of the stories of Tagore like “Bostami” and 
“The Wife’s Letter” provoked the more conservative elements 
in Bengal. Narayana was intended to be a reply to these new 
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ideas propagated through literature. In one of his essays, Das 
wrote as follows: 

“Rabindranath has imported many things from the West. That no 
doubt has added to the rich variety and wealth of Bengali literature 
but has not helped to develop and preserve Bengal's individual cul¬ 
ture and its national genius. Under no circumstances should we suffer 
ourselves to be led by the glamour of the West.*' 

All critics would not perhaps accept this criticism of Tagore 
but there is no denying that the publication of serious and 
thoughftul writings and devotional songs based on India’s own 
traditions helped to check the forces of modernism which were 
sweeping many of the younger writers off their feet. That Das 
himself had felt the impact of these forces is seen from his 
poems like “The Harlot” or stories like “Dalim” and “Prana- 
pratishtha”, which show how women who have sinned against 
society can be redeemed through love and devotion. 

It would be wrong, however, to think that Das was always 
living on the high peaks of feeling and devotion. His lyric poems 
rise to great heights, but his stories and serious essays show a 
keen intellectual perception. Humour was an equally strong 
element in his character and revealed itself in both his speech 
and writing. Indians are credited with being always serious but 
Das had an inexhaustible stock of genial humour. Even the 
dullest company was enlivened by his light-hearted sallies. His 
humour often stood him in good stead in his professional 
career. 

After he became Mayor of Calcutta, one of the Councillors 
wanted bogging to be slopped in the city. Das promptly re¬ 
marked that then the Mayor would be the first accused as he 
was the greatest beggar in Calcutta at the time. 

On another occasion the Chief Executive Officer of the Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation admired a table in the Mayor’s room and re¬ 
marked that it was a thing of beauty. Das retorted: “But to me 
it is not a joy for ever.” 

It is difficult to give a full idea of Das’s humour in an Eng¬ 
lish book, as much of it depended on Bengali quips, puns and 
allusions. Once a senior pleader, Kishoripati Ray, was brought 
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to jail in a small litter as he could not walk. When Das asked 
him about his health, Mr. Ray said that he had come in a 
chariot as he could not walk. Das retorted that that was how 
Kishorinati (Vishnu) always came. 

During elections to the Bengal Legislative Council, Das was 
supporting Satkari Roy against his own cousin, Mr. S. R. Das. 
A gentleman whose name was Surya (Sun) came and reported 
to Das that another friend Bidhu (Moon) was working for Mr. 
S. R. Das. Das retorted that if Bidhu could do something for 
S. R. Das, Surya should do ten times as much for Satkari. 

Das used to argue that the Vaidyas—the community to 
which he belonged—were in fact Brahmins. Mrs. Das once 
asked what evidence there was for his statement. Das replied 
at once: “The evidence is that I have married a Brahmin.” Every 
one burst out laughing. 

During the Gaya session of the Congress, Das and some of 
his friends were talking among themselves informally An out¬ 
sider who was present asked in impatience, “Sir, when will the 
proceedings begin?” Das retorted. “As soon as you stop.” 

Once a gentleman remarked that if there was no difference 
between the Independents and the Swarajists? he could not under¬ 
stand why the Independents did not join the Swaraj Party. Das 
replied, “They will then lose their independent title!” 



V 

Early Political Life 

W E have already seen that Das was interested in politics 
even during his student days. In fact he and his friends 
felt that it was on account of his political activities that he had 
not been appointed to the Indian Civil Service. In his profes¬ 
sional life also politics played an important part and ■some of 
his outstanding successes as a lawyer were in political cases. 
Patriotism was the guiding force also of his literary work. Al¬ 
most everything he wrote was imb ued with hi s deep love for the 
country and respect for its traditions. It was this sense of social 
obligation which le d him to start his journal Naravana. Thus 
he wa&_^aL_nationalist first and a lawyer and litterateur afterwards. 

When Das came to the arena oF pOTiflcs, he brought with 
him all the qualities that had marked him out as a lawyer and 
a literary figure. He had great powers of eloquence and persu¬ 
asiveness. His legal training enabled him to analyse the different 
aspects of a question and also gave him a strong sense of real¬ 
ism. This capacity for objective analysis was combined with 
the .fervour ^and passion of a poet. Naturally, from his earliest 
days in politics he fought for Swaraj for the masses and not for 
a handful of upper class men and women. His country recog¬ 
nised his great qualities and gave him the loving title of Desh- 
bandhu or “Friend of the Country.” 

The beginnings of modern Indian politics may be traced to 
the first meeting of the Indian National Congress in Bombay in 
1885. At that stage the Congress was mainly a petitioning body. 
The partition of Bengal shook it out of its mildness. The re¬ 
solutions and the language in the Congress sessions became 
more forceful but it would be a mistake to regard the Congress 
at this stage as a revolutionary body in any sense. 
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In 1905, however, new forces rose wiithin the Congress. 
Bipin Chandra Pal became the spokesman of the younger gene¬ 
ration and his paper New India voiced their aspirations. Das 
was closely associated with Bipin Chandra Pal and opposed the 
mendicant policy of the Moderates who still controlled the 
Indian National Congress. Bipin Chandra Pal, in speaking of 
this time, wrote as follows: 

“At this time, another movement was slowly gathering strength in 
nur policies. The New India was started in 1901. From its very 
Hjrth, Ohittaranjan was very intimately associated with it. When the 
original proprietors found it difficult to bear its burdens, Chittaranjan 
rame forward to save it. A joint stock company was formed to 
finance it and Chittaranjan, though unable to join the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the Company owing to his insolvency, induced his friends to 
nut their names and money into this enterprise. Tn 1905. with the 
birth of our new nationalist movement, our old intimacy and com¬ 
radeship grew more intimate still. For nearly twenty years Chitta¬ 
ranjan and mvself were really co-partners in the service of our com¬ 
mon motherland. While T worked, he found the means of my sub¬ 
sistence. And he bore mv burdens with a deep and abiding sense of 
sacred duty which made it possible for me freely to accept his help 
without hesitancy or humiliation.” 

A ^.adcshLJViM^^ c d in Das’s house in 1904. 

Tt was a group of chosen friends whose object was to pro* 
pacatc ideas of self-help and Swadeshi. Tn a speech delivered 
at Darjeeling on the 16th of October 1905 Das declared as 
follows: 

“The chief reason for which this Swadeshi movement is desirable 
annears to m° that it provides the first step towards the n-Uh of self- 
reliance of the Bengali nation. For the same reason it is my firm 
conviction that our national nrogre s Hcncnds unon the success of this 
movement. The histories of th^ world have proved that no nation 
can help another. As every person has to work out bis future throueh 
his personal exertion, so is the case with a nation. Tt has to depend 
unon its own strength for achievine freedom. But if you denend on 
another nation, even in thousands of years you will not find the path 
of real freedom.” 

Das spoke mainlv in terms of Bmeal in this meeting 
but his was a broad nationalism which included the whole 
of India. He had even becun to think in terms of an, 
Asian federation. He was influenced in this by Okaknra 
a .famo us poe t of Japan, and also by Sister^ Nivcdtta.- He 
was greatly mbved—bv' Okakura’s book Ideals of the East. 
Sister Nivedita had written in the Introduction: “Asia is one, 
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the Himalayas divide only to bring closer the two mighty civili¬ 
sation^ of the East—one of India and the other of China.’' 

Das and his friends began to feel at this time the need of a 
national system of education. Certain developments gave fur¬ 
ther strength to their desire to start a national college. In 
October 1905, a circular was issued by the Government of 
Bengal which prohibited students from taking part in politics. 
Students were fined and sometimes even flogged by the head¬ 
masters of some schools at the instance of the Inspectorate. 
Das learnt that Shri Subodh Mullick, a rich philanthropist of 
Calcutta, was willing to make a handsome donation in case a 
national college was started. Das immediately took up the 
project of a national university and secured from Shri Mullick 
the promise of one hundred thousand rupees. The project was 
announced on the 9th of November 1905. 

This was the beginning of the National Council of Educa v 
tion which later developed into the Jadavpur Engineering s 
College. It is today a statutory university with a special bias 
towards technology. Das asked Aurobindo Ghose to give up 
his post as vice-principal of the Gaekwar College of Baroda 
and come to Calcutta for serving the nation. When the 
National Council of Education was formed, Aurobindo Ghose 
joined it as its first principal. 

The year 1906 was another important date in Das’s political 
career. At t he BengaL Provinc i al Conferen c ^ -wh ich was held 
at Barisal with Mr. A. Rasul as its president. Das drafted the 
main resolution. He advocated the policy of self-reliance in 
place of petitions and appeals which till then had been the chief 
instruments of political activity. The Conference, however, 
could not complete its deliberations peacefully as the open 
sessions were broken up by the police. Volunteers and stu¬ 
dents were beaten up for shouting the slogan Bande Mataram . 
Surendra Nath Banerjea was arrested and convicted. Even the 
Moderate leaders were shocked and they predicted that this was 
the beginning of the end of British rule in India. In June 1906, 
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within six weeks of the break-up of the Conference, Lokamanya 
Tilak came to Calcutta and organised the f Shivaji Festival . 
Tilak’s message on the occasion, “Swaraj is my birthright”, 
became the slogan of Indian nationalism. He and other Maha¬ 
rashtrian leaders were Das’s guests during the Calcutta session 
of the Congress, and their association gave a further impetus 
to the growth of the nationalist party. 

The Congress came under the control of the Moderates after 
its session at Surat in 1907 was disrupted. Das remained aloof 
from active politics but his services as a lawyer in important 
political cases enabled him to maintain his contacts. In April 
1917, he was invited to preside over the Bengal P rovincial 
Conference in Calcutta. In proposing his name, Surendra Nath 
Banerjea declared that he would soon be one of the most trusted 
and beloved leaders of India. 

Since this was Das’s first major political pronouncement, it 
would be proper to give some quotations to indicate the trend 
of his political thought at the time: 

“1 feel a peculiar pride in calling myself a Bengali. The Bengalis 
have a mission of their own. They have their own valour, culture, 
literature, religion and practices. They have a history and a future 
before them. And so I can declare with confidence that he knows 
not my Bengal who describes the Bengalis as wanting in discipline ... 

“We seldom think of Bengal. We have lost our touch with the 
general mass, hence all our political agitations have become fruitless 
and empty. The country does not consist only of the educated class 
but of all classes, sects, and creeds....” 

Das blamed our political assemblies for their failure to call 
on the common people, the tillers of the soil, to join them. It 
was purely a bourgeois policy and not based on an all-embrac¬ 
ing democratic principle. Our political agitation was unreal 
as it was divorced from intimate touch with the people who 
formed the backbone of the country. In his address, he showed 
how, with the progress of British rule, we had imitated some of 
the worst European vices, sacrificed our former life of simplicity 
and vigour and in its place adopted love of ease and luxury. In 
his opinion it was Bankim Chandra “to whom the true nature of 
the Mother was first revealed. It was he whose eyes were first 
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blessed by the blessed vision of the motherland.” 

Das declared: 

“I have found out the true soul of Bengal. 1 have learnt to appre¬ 
ciate the real history of Bengal. The images of Buddha ot the 
Buddhists, of Siva of thg Saivas, of Sakti of the Saktas and of the 
devotional love of the Vaishnavas rise up before my vision. 1 think 
of the immortal songs of Vidyapati and Chandidas and feel my¬ 
self glorified by the glorious life of Shri Chaitanya. The songs of 
Jnanadas, Govindadas and Lochan Das vibrate in my heart’s core. 
The devotional songs of Ramprosad Sen melt my heart. 

“We then saw our mother and Bankim’s song touched our heart 
through the ears. 1 can appreciate the message of Shri Ramakrishna 
and Keshab Chandra. J*feel inspired by the words of Vivekananda. 
i can realise that a Bengali, whether a Hindu, a Moslem or a Chris¬ 
tian, is after all a Bengali. He has an individuality of his own. He 
has his own culture, and if he means to realise himself he will have 
to be a true Bengali. 

“The Bengalis have a place to call as their own under the sun. 
They have their own duties and mission in this world. A Bengali 
must be a Bengali at heart. The Bengalis have some distinction from 
the rest of the creation, a special aspect of the Eternal manifestation 
of the Creator’s will.” 

He not only analysed the present condition of the country 
and the causes of economic and political decay but also offered 
a constructive plan for the reorganisation of villages which form 
the backbone of India: 

(i) We must reconstruct our villages and take all steps 
for the rehabilitation of the people. 

(ii) We must give sufficient food to cultivators to enable 
them to labour all round the year. 

(iii) We must remove water scarcity, dig new tanks, clear 
old ones. 

(iv) We must clear jungles. 

(v) We must establish Panchayats and cooperative 

credit societies enabling the cultivators to get loans 
at low interest, and start cottage industries. 

One may sum up Das’s message as a call to self-reliance. 
He was no enemy of the West but he felt that unless India could 
meet the West as an equal, there could be no permanent friend¬ 
ship between them. He was not against such friendship bet¬ 
ween Britain and India provided each developed itself to its 
highest capacity. He spoke of the old days of India when her 
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granaries were full and the people had enough to eat. There 
was joy in village life and the peasant returned home after his 
toil with a smile on his lips. He held that our weakness was 
due to disunity. He condemned the blind imitation of the 
West in manners, customs and habits of speech, dress, food and 
drink. 

In his book The Heart of Aryavarta , Lord Ronaldshay has 
referred to Das’s speech in the following terms: 

“Mr. Das spoke indeed with all the ardour of a missionary. He 
smote in pieces the golden calf which he set up as symbolical of t h 2 
ideals of Europe and with the fervour of a seer he promised the way 
to a promised land.” 

In 1916, Mr. Asquith desired to have the advice of repre¬ 
sentative Indians on the attainment of self-government by India. 
His Secretary of State was Mr. Austen Chamberlain who wished 
to make declaration in this behalf. The elected members of 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council prepared a memorandum 
which was adopted unanimously by both the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League. This joint scheme came to 
be known as the Congress-League Scheme, but this was not ac¬ 
cepted by the British Government. Instead a scheme prepared 
by Mr. Lionel Curits who came to Delhi in 1917 and suggested 
a dyarchical form of Government seemed to find official favour. 
Ultimately, on the 2()th of August 1917, Mr. Montagu, who had 
become Secretary of State for India, made an announcement in 
Parliament pleading for the progressive realisation of respon¬ 
sible government for India. 

Mrs. Annie Besant was then the most vocal spokesman of 
self-government for India. She had formed the Home Rule 
League which attracted many of the leading Indian politicians 
of the day. The Government disapproved of her activities and 
she was soon interned under orders of the Governor of Madras. 
Das fully supported her views and had already joined the League. 
He protested vigorously against her internment. At a meeting 
of the Indian Association in Calcutta, he said: 

“I do not think the God of Humanity was crucified only once. 

Tyrants and oppressors have crucified humanity again and again. 
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Every outrage on humanity is a fresh nail driven through his sacred 

flesh/’ 

Das was anxious that Mrs. Besant should preside over the 
next session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta in 
December 1917. The reception committee voted in her favour 
but Shri Baikuntha Nath Sen, the chairman of the reception 
committee, held that the election was invalid. Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, who was the leader of the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, wanted to have as President the Raja of Mahmudabad. 
He wished that the election should be decided by the All-India 
Congress Committee in which he had a majority. In the mean¬ 
time, six other Provincial Congress Committees in addition to 
Bengal had already voted in favour of Mrs. Besant. 

Das took his stand on the principle of democracy within the 
Congress organisation. He expressed great regard for Shri 
Baikuntha Nath Sen, who was a friend of his father, but he 
felt that Shri Sen had gone against the wishes of the majority 
in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. He therefore 
moved that Rabindranath Tagore should be elected chairman of 
the reception committee in place of Shri Sen. A crisis seemed 
unavoidable when Sir Chandra Madhab Ghose, a retired Judge 
of the Calcutta High Court and once its acting Chief Justice, 
intervened and brought about a settlement. It was agreed that 
Mrs. Besant would be elected President of the Congress while 
Rabindranath Tagore and Shri Sen should both resign from the 
reception committee. After their resignation was accepted. 
Shri Sen would be re-elected chairman of the committee. Tagore 
immediately resigned his seat and Shri Sen remained the chair- 
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The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, after his 
announcement on the 20th of August 1917, came to India in 
November and met Das and other national leaders during his 
tour. In an interview with Das, which lasted for three hours, 
the following conversation is reported to have taken place: 

“Mr. Montagu —Yes, Mr. Das, what arc your views to¬ 
wards the reforms that Lionel Curtis suggests? 

Das —The reforms suggested by Curtis cannot succeed 
Provincial autonomy is essential. 

Montagu —But I understand you were for the DyarchicaJ 
Scheme as suggested by Lionel Curtis. 

Das —Yes. I was, as a concession to weakness, for the sake 
of unity. 1 had hopes that Anglo-Indians would join us. I 
therefore toned down my demand, but their militant attitude 
has sent me back to my original ideal. 

Lord Chelmsford remarked, probably with disgust: 

“Is it not premature to speak of provincial autonomy? 
Some reforms may be given as a trial. If you work satisfac¬ 
torily, you will also get further rights in time.” 

Mr. Montagu has left a record of his impressions in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

‘in December 1917, I had a talk with C. R. Das, an extremist, 
but a most sensible fellow. He originally was an advocate of the 
Curtis Scheme. Now he absolutely repudiates it. His demand is 
complete responsibility at once for local government. Das argued 
very strongly. 1 argued with him. I implored him. I saw him pri¬ 
vately and he added: The half-way house is no good: there is no 
intermediate stage possible between Responsible Government and 
complete responsibility.’ He attracted me enormously. But his dis¬ 
trust is for the police and the way in which the C.T.D. is used. 

“Das further added: ‘Well, give us Standing Committees, a new 
electorate, decent Legislative Councils and no powers for five years, 
promising us it all in five years in your House of Parliament. I 
would rather have this than steps that I know will not work.’ ” 

The Calcutta session of the Congress in 1917 was one of 
the turning points in the history of the organisation. Till then 
the Congress had been controlled by the Moderate 
elements among political workers. After the death of 
Gokhale and the retirement of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Surendra 
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Nath Banerjea became the most important leader of the orga¬ 
nisation. Among his chief lieutenants were Bhupendra Nath 
Bose and Ambica Charan Mozumdar, who also were Moderates. 
The election of Mrs. Annie Besant was the first successful 
challenge to Surendra Nath’s leadership. The ascendancy of 
the Moderate elements began tojyane. A new leadership con¬ 
sisting of $al Gangadhar Tilak, C. R. Das, Byomkesh Chakra- 
borty, Mohammad Ali Jinnah and Tlasan Imam carne into 
power. Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule League became the con¬ 
trolling authority of the Congress and as one of her chief 
lieutenants, C. R. Das became one of the foremost personalities 
in the political and national life of India. 

Surendra Nath Banerjea delivered a powerful speech on self- 
government at this session of the Congress but this was his last 
speech from that forum. He never again spoke from the plat¬ 
form of the Congress and was virtually replaced by Das. 

In a speech during this period, Das referred to the terrorist 
movement which had then captured the imagination of a large 
section of young men in Bengal and had admirers in other parts 
of India. Das did not himself believe in terrorism and secret 
societies, but he could not help being attracted by the idealism 
which was displayed by them. He said: 

“Being thwarted in their zeal for freedom, they grow impatient 
and believe in revolution. They see before their eyes that all na¬ 
tions, big and small, are eager for freedom. These liberty-loving 
young men smarting under foreign rule have become impatient for 
freedom. You give them freedom, you tell frankly that you will 
change the Constitution, that you will administer the country for 
their good and you will find all anarchism will be extirpated. You 
want soldiers, I shall give you. If you give us liberty, I shall give 
up my practice for six months and shall raise an adequate army from 
the country.” 

The rift between the two sections of the Congress soon be¬ 
came still wider. A draft resolution on reforms was published 
on the 8th of July 1918 over the signature of the Secretary of 
State of India and the Governor-General after their report re¬ 
ceived the assent of the British Government. A special con¬ 
ference of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was held 
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three days after the announcement. The Moderates found 
themselves in a minority at this conference which regarded the 
reforms as disappointing. A final decision was however left to 
the special session of the Indian National Congress to be held 
in Bombay on the 29th of August 1918. Surendra Nath 
Banerjea accepted the report while Das considered it thoroughly 
inadequate. The elections had given a clear majority to sup¬ 
porters of Das in both the A.-I.C.C. and the various Provincial 
Congress Committees. 

Surendra Nath Banerjea now left the Congress and started 
the Liberal League with himself as the President. With his 
retirement, Das became the chief figure in the Bengal Congress 
and the brunt of the work of the Congress organisation feil on 
him. It was mainly through his efforts that the site in Bombay 
was chosen and Syed Hasan Imam was elected President of the 
special session. He himself contributed about Rs. 10,000 to¬ 
wards the expenses of the session. With his characteristic gene¬ 
rosity and desire to carry as large a section of the people as 
possible with him. Das felt that the Moderate elements should 
be given another opportunity to participate in the activities of 
the Congress. He was largely responsible for the following 
resolution passed at the special session: 

“The Congress appreciates attempts on the part of the Right 
Hon’ble the Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy to 
inaugurate a system of responsible government in India and while it 
recognises that the proposals constitute an advance, it holds that the 

proposals as a whole are disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

The annual session of the Congress met in Delhi in Decem¬ 
ber 1918 under the Presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The Congress reaffirmed the Bombay resolution re¬ 
lating to self-government and expressed the view that full respon¬ 
sible government should immediately be introduced in the 
Provinces of British India. The resolution was moved by Shri 
B. C. Chakraborty and seconded by Shri Vithalbhai Patel. 

Mrs. Besant, Shri Srinivasa Sastri, Shri B. N. Sharma and 
a few other Moderate leaders attended this session and moved 
certain amendments. Shri Sastri argued that the words ‘dis- 
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appointing and unsatisfactory’ be omitted from the text of the 
resolution. He did not also wish to fix any time limit. Mrs. 
Besant felt that the Bombay resolution should be repeated as it 
was settled as a compromise between the Nationalist group and 
the Moderate group but she also did not like a time limit. She 
advised the delegates to advance steadily and cautiously and 
uttered a warning against precipitate action. 

Das thanked Mrs. Besant and Shri Sastri for attending the 
Congress but said he could not accept their point of view. He 
argued that India was being ruled by a bureaucracy, and self- 
government would mean the end of bureaucratic rule. It was 
therefore hardly likely that the Civil Service, which was the real 
ruler of the country, would consent to introduce self-government 
quickly and thus end its own supremacy unless a time limit was 
fixed. He also took objection to Shri Sastri’s move to delete the 
words *disappointin g__and unsatisfactory^ He asked the delegates 
to put their hands on their hearts and answer the question for 
themselves whether they were satisfied or disappointed. 

Shri Sastri had pleaded that the Congress should not press 
for provincial autonomy as the country was committed to the 
Curtis Scheme. Das replied that nobody in India had accepted 
the scheme, and he was lustily cheered by the whole audience. 

Das then turned to deal with the arguments advanced by 
Mrs. Besant. She had emphasised the need of compromise 
but Das retorted, “Mrs. Besant is out of court here. Who were 
the parties to the compact? The Moderates as a party have 
not joined the Congress. Therefore it is the Moderates who 
have broken the compact and he that breaks the compact has 
no right to insist on the performance of the compact by the 
other party. I again ask— 

Mrs. Besant —“I said nothing about a compact. I said it 
was a compromise.” 

Das —“I stand corrected. Mrs. Besant says she did not use 
the word compact but compromise. Well what I ask is this: 
Between whom was that compromise? Compromise means two 
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parties—Moderates and Nationalists. If some of the Moderates 
joined, who are those Moderates? What right have they to 
barter away the rights of the people? So far as I am concern¬ 
ed, I entered into that compromise upon a surrender of points 
by us when I hoped that the Moderate party as a whole would 
join us. The Moderate party has not joined us. Are we still 
to go by that compromise and sell our birthright because the 
Moderate party docs not join us? (Cries of No, No). Since 
the Congress session held in Bombay, the country has declared 
its opinion in Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Bengal and 
elsewhere. Is it your personal right that there can be a binding 
compact or compromise or agreement? And because you have 
chosen this compromise must you stand by it for ever and ever? 
1 say such a principle is pernicious and I refuse to follow it. 
The whole of the country demands it and I call upon you to do 
your duty and reject the amendment in toto/’ 

In the sequel, all the amendments were lost and the resolu¬ 
tion was accepted by an overwhelming majority. This result 
was largely due to the eloquence of Das. Prof. Jitendra Lai 
Banerjee has left on record the following account of discussions 
in the sub-committec meeting which preceded the opening 
session: 

“After the second day’s sitting of the Congress, the Subjects 
Committee met at the appointed hour. Discussions and debates 
dragged on till midnight. The whole discussion w>as about the Re¬ 
forms. Deshbandhu was our leader. We were to oppose the Re¬ 
forms. On the other side were ranged many distinguished personages. 
Mrs. Besant. Srinivasa Sastri and the President himself. Pandit Madarr 
Mohan M'alaviya. Mr. Das rose after noon and by his wonderful 
eloquence he tore into shreds the arguments of his opponents. The 
victoiry was his. When we were coming out after the dissolution 
of the meeting we found the veteran old Dewan of Travancore, 
Mr. V. P. Madhav Rao, in spite of his old age and severe winter 
of Dilhi seated there leaning against the outer wall. He asked me 
to sit down and listen to him. He said: “How beautifully Das 
fired up ! I never saw anything like it.” 

The change in the temper of the Congress may be inferred 
from the fact that Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was elected 
by the Congress to represent India before the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee in London. 
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A SERIES of events happened in quick succession in the' 
year 1919 which changed the course of Indian history. 
The first incident of note was the passing of the Rowlatt Act on 
the 18th of March 1919. It gave extraordinary powers to the 
Government of India for the suppression of the political move¬ 
ment and any other action aimed against the State. It authoris¬ 
ed arrest and detention of persons without trial. It nullified the 
provisions of the Indian Evidence Act under which confessions 
made to a police officer could not be admitted as evidence. 

There was great opposition throughout the country to the 
passing of the Rowlatt Bill. Mahatma Gandhi led the agitation 
against the Bill and declared that the country should observe 
Satyagraha on the 6th of April, the second Sunday after the Act 
received the assent of the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. Mahatma 
Gandhi looked upon Satyagraha as a religious movement in¬ 
tended for self-purification and penance. He declared that if a 
Saiyagrahi or civil resister considered a law to be unjust, it was 
his duty to defy it. He should therefore break the law and 
suffer the penalty. 

Hartal was observed throughout India on the 6th of April 
1919. Not only was Das moved by the political aspect of this 
call but he also found in Mahatma Gandhi an embodiment of 
the principle of spiritual force. Addressing a mammoth meet¬ 
ing in Calcutta on the evening of the 6th of April, he said: 

“Satyagraha is spiritual force. It is the power of love. With love 
we shall conquer the self. We shall give up selfishness, hatred and 
envy and shall be self-controlled. This is no doubt the message 
of Mahatma Gandhi but it is the time-honoured messac* of India, 
the message of Prahlad, Meera Bai and Vasisbtha. The Rowlatt 
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Act is an obstacle to the movement for freedom. We cannot attain 
freedom unless we remove the obstacle. For that we have to 
enkindle love for our country, we have to be Satyagrahis and give 
up hatred and envy. Rise, brothers prepare yourselves and rest 
assured that the goal cannot be attained by persons of weak 
mettle.” 

He further said: 

“As the Bills are subversive of the principle of liberty and destruc' 
tive of the elementary rights of individuals, in the event of these 
Biljs becoming Law and until they are withdrawn I shall refuse 
civilly to obey these laws and other such laws and I further affirm 
that in this struggle I shall faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
violence to life, person and property.” 

Mahatma Gandhi was at the time in Bombay. He started 
for Delhi on the 7th of April with the intention of going to 
Lahore. The Punjab Government detained him on the way 
and banned his entry into the Province. He told the authori¬ 
ties that he wanted to go to the Punjab in response to the in¬ 
vitation he had received and assured them that he was going 
there not to foment unrest but to allay it. The Government 
refused to be convinced. 

The action of the Government led to further excitement 
among the people. The Government resorted to repressive 
measures which ultimately culminated in the tragedy of Jalian- 
wala Bagh and the proclamation of martial law in the Punjab. 

Jalianwala Bagh brought about a total change in the attitude 
of the ordinary Indian towards the Government of the day. Till 
this time, the majority of the people had a kind of faith in the 
bona fides of the Government. The massacre of innocent per* 
sons followed by public flogging and other humiliating measures 
shocked the entire nation. General Dyer had passed barbarous 
sentences even on loyal citizens and the support he received 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab further infuriated 
the people. The All-India Congress Committee expressed the 
horror and consternation of the people at this barbarous mea¬ 
sure. The Committee demanded a Royal Commission to en¬ 
quire into the incident but the Government of India set up in¬ 
stead an Enquiry Committee with Lord Hunter as chairman. 
There were two Indian members on the Committee, Sir 
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Chimanlal Setalvad and Pandit Jagat Narain. 

It was at first decided that Das should attend the sittings of 
the Committee and lead the cross-examination of the witnesses. 
This was not allowed by th6 Punjab Government. It was then 
proposed that Lala Harkissenlal, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt, Dr. 
Saifuddin Kitchlew and others who had been arrested should 
also be allowed to lead evidence before the Committee. This 
was a reasonable request, as Sir Michael O'Dwyer, General Dyer 
and Col. Johnson had also been asked to tender evidence. 7*he 
•Government did not accept even this request. Das and Motilal 
Nehru then proposed that these Punjab leaders should at least 
have their statements recorded, but this request was also refused. 
Nor did the Government of India or the Secretary of State for 
India, to whom representations on the point were made, agree. 
The Congress leaders then felt that there was no option but to 
boycott the Hunter Enquiry Committee. 

The A.I.C.C. then set up an independent Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mahatma Gandhi and with 
Das JVfotilal Nehru, Abba s Tayabji an d Dr. J ayakar as members . 
hfembership~of this Committee involvedgreatpersonal loss and 
sacrifice to all the members and in particular to Das and Motilal 
Nehru. They had to give up their practice for more than three 
months and a half. Das spent about Rs. 50,000 from his own 
pocket for his expenses, as he lived, in the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, “like a prince”. Das showed all his extraordinary 
skill in analysing evidence and exposing the defects in the martial 
law. He could not agree with Mahatma Gandhi on all points, 
but like a true democrat he said, “I may not agree with you on 
all points but I shall bow to t he decisi on _of_ the ma jority .’" 
Jawaharlal Nehru has left on~ record his impression of Das In 
the following words: “This was the first occasion I had of 
working with him and under him. I valued that experience 
much and my admiration for him continually grew.” 

Soon after. Congress decided to send a deputation to London 
to lay India’s claim before the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
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which had been set up under the chairmanship of Lord Selbourne. 
Lokamanya Tilak was a member of this deputation which met 
Mr. Montagu and other prominent British politicians. The 
Indian Reforms Act, popularly known as the Montford Reforms, 
was passed on the 24th of December 1919 while Tilak was on 
board the ship on his return voyage. Mr. Montagu appealed to 
the people to work the Reforms and gave an assurance that the 
political prisoners would be released in order to create the pro¬ 
per atmosphere. 

Co ngress met at Amritsar within a few days of the passing 
of the Act. Motilal Nehru was the President, and the session 
was attended by all the leading figures of the organisation. 
Tilak, Gandhi, Das and Madan Mohan Malaviya were there, 
and so were Ali brothers. Dr. Kitchelw, Lala Harkissenlal, 
Pandit Rambhuj Dutt and others who were released in terms of 
the amnesty proclaimed on the passing of the Government of 
India Act 1919. On the eve of the session, Motilal Nehru 
appealed to the Moderate leaders to come back as “the lacerated 
heart of the Punjab called to them.” But they did not respond 
to the request, for they had already decided to work the Reforms. 

Das moved a resolution which declared that the Reforms 
were jnadoiuatc^ unsatisfactory and disappointing . It called on 
Parliament to take earTy steps~to establish full responsible gov¬ 
ernment in India in accordance with the principle of self- 
determination. The resolution was supported by Tilak and 
Bipin Chandra Pal and accepted by the subjects committee. 

When the resolution came up before the open session 
Mahatma Gandhi objected to the word ‘disappointing’. He 
argued that if they considered the Reforms disappointing they 
should not discuss them at all. He therefore moved an amend¬ 
ment that the people should cooperate to work the Reforms in 
order to secure an early establishment of full responsible gov¬ 
ernment. 

Das regarded Gandhiji’s amendment as a climb-down and 
objected to it vehemently. He felt that the Reforms should be 
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rejected and a new Act demanded. Tilak was of the same 
view. Gandhiji, on the other hand, was supported by Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mohammad AH Jinnah. 

The discussion) continued for two whole days. Finally a 
compromise was reached by which the words ‘inadequate, un¬ 
satisfactory and disappointing’ were retained but a clause was 
added that, 
jne nt, t he C 

^ pe ople will so work the Reforms as to secure an earl y c stablish- 
jnent of fullResponsible government; ar id this Congress offers its 
thanks’to the Rt. Hon’blc E. S. Montagu for his labours in 
connection with the Reforms.” 

Gandhiji has given an account of how the compromise was 
effected. 

*‘I felt that the Reforms, though defective, could still be accepted. 
Deshbandu Chittaranjan Das, on the other hand, adhered firmly 
to the view that the Reforms ought to be rejected as wholly inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory. Lokamanya was more or less neutral. 

1 framed my resolution and with a trembling heart undertook to 
move it. Pandit Malaviyaji and Mr. Jinnah were to support it. 

I could notice that although our difference of opinion was free from 
any trace of bitterness and although our speeches too contained 
nothing but cold reasoning, the people could not stand the very fact 
of a difference. It pained them. They wanted unanimity. 

“Even while the speeches were being delivered, efforts to settle 
the difference were being freely exchanged among the leaders for 
that purpose. Malaviyaji was leaving no stone unturned to bridge 
the gulf. Just then Jairamdas, a delegate from Sind, handed over 
his amendment to me and pleaded in his sweet manner to save the 
delegates from the dilemma of a division. His amendment appealed 
to me. On seeing this, Lokamanva said, ‘If Chittaranjan approves, 

T will have no objection.’ Chittaranjan at last thawed and Cast a 
look towards Sri Bipin Chandra Pal for endorsement. Malaviyaji 
was filled wdth hope. He snatched awav the slip <yf paper con¬ 
taining the amendment and before Deshbandhu had even pro- 
nounceod a definite ‘yes’, shouted out: ‘Brother Delegates, you 
will he glad to learn that a compromise has been reached/ What 
followed beggars description. The pondal was rent with clapping 
of hands and the erstwhile gloomy faces of the audience lit up with 
joy." 

The Amritsar Congress thus marked a triumph as much for 
Das as for Mahatma Gandhi. Tt also revealed clearly Das’s; 
view about obstruction and non-cooperation with the legislative 
councils. 


“Pending cslla blishment of fu l l responsible govern- 
ingress trusts that so far as m ay be possible the. 
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The non-official Punjab Disorders Enquiry Committee met 
again at Banaras on the 20th of February 1920. The members 
were unanimous in their findings that brutal atrocities including 
outrage on women had been committed. The Committee 
demanded the resignation of Lord Chelmsford, the recall of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, the punishment of General Dyer and the 
return of fines realised during the period of martial law. 

Even the official Hunter Committee could not absolve the 
officials concerned. The majority report by the three British 
members minimised the misdeeds but the minority report sub¬ 
mitted by Setalvad and Jagat Narain tallied with the findings 
of the Congress Enquiry Committee. 

Some people in the United Kingdom and a large section of 
the British in India organised demonstrations in favour of 
General Dyer and Col. Johnson. The Government of India 
rejected the findings of the non-official Enquiry Committee and 
also the minority report of the Hunter Committee. It accepted 
instead the majority report and absolved General Dyer of the 
charges preferred against him. This shocked Mahatma Gandhi 
who now termed the Government as^ ‘satanic’. 

There was another question whicfT worried Mahatma 
Gandhi greatly. During World War I, Turkey had fought on 
the side of Germany and Austria and against the Allies. The 
Muslims of India supported the Allied cause on the assurance 
that no injustice would be done to the Turks. This assurance 
was not honoured, and after the war Turkey was broken into 
several fragments. There was a proposal to remove the capital 
from Constantinople to Asian soil. Many of the sacred places 
of the Muslims passed unde r Christian domination. All this 
led to great excitement among Indian Muslims and a movement 
known as the Khilafat movement was begun by the Ali brothers, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan and others. In 
a conference on the 30th of May 1920, a resolution was passed 
adopting a policy of non-cooperation with the Government. 

Gandhiji supported the cause and wrote to the Viceroy plead- 
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ing for justice being done to Turkey. This was ignored and the 
affront added fresh fuel to the fire. A sub-committee of the 
Congress was formed which recommended a boycott of educa¬ 
tional institutions and law courts as a protest against the Punjab 
atrocities and the injustice to Turkey. There was no suggestion 
about boycott of legislative councils in the sub-committee's 
report, but Mahatma Gandhi insisted on its inclusion in the 
Congress programme. A special session of the Congress was 
called at Calcutta on the 4th of September 1920 to consider this 
momentous issue. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was invited to preside over the session. 
Das and Motilal Nehru were at that time at Arrah in connection 
with the Dumraon case. From the beginning Das had been 
against the boycott of councils. He proposed instead that a 
deputation should be sent to meet the British Prime Minister. 
If it failed to produce the desired result, the Congress should 
boycott all schools and colleges and law courts. He was strong¬ 
ly in favour of boycott of educational institutions and establish¬ 
ment of national schools and colleges but he felt that boycott 
of the councils would be detrimental to the national interest. 

Bipin Chandra Pal moved an amendment on the question of 
council entry. In seconding the resolution. Das urged strongly 
that in no circumstances should the councils be boycotted. He 
did not attach too much importance to the sending of a mission. 
He would not himself hesitate to give up his practice. 
He was also prepared to advocate the boycott of schools and 
colleges, but he considered it a great mistake to give up the 
struggle within the councils. 

In pressing his point of view, he said: 

“These are not gifts of the British Government. Reforms have 
been wrung out of the hands of the British Government. I want to 
make the councils an instrument for the attainment of Swaraj and 
to use the weapon which is in the hollow of your hands to bring 

about full, complete Swaraj . What you have earned through 

toil and struggle, for the last thirty-five years, you should not give 
up by entirely shutting yourself out.” 

He declared emphatically: 

“I yield to none in my demand for full self-government. I wanted ‘ 
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the same thing in the Bombay special session of September 1918, 
out in order to give full scope to the Moderates to remain with us, 
1 toned down our demands. The Moderates left and the demand was 
raised a little higher in Delhi. Then the Punjab affair and injustice 
to the Khalifa intervened. Why should the demand be lowered 
tod**}? 1 am the last man for that item.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru has described the scene in the following 
words: “Mr. C. R. Das led the opposition not because he dis¬ 
approved of the spirit behind the resolution, for he was prepared 
to go as far, or even further, but chiefly because .hejobje.cteiLTo 
the boycott of the new legislatures/’ 

in spite of his opposition, the special session accepted ten¬ 
tatively the programme of boycott of councils but left the final 
decision till the Nagpur session. Das felt greatly worried as 
he was in favour of direct action for improving the political 
situation of the country and at the same time he considered the 
boycott of Councils highly injurious. He spoke to various groups 
of people in Bengal and ' Assam and made it clear that he 
supported Council entry not to help but to embarrass the Gov¬ 
ernment, particularly by exercising their vote in such a way 
that the appointment of Ministers would become impossible. 

In the meantime, elections to the councils had been held in 
October 1920. The Nationalists did not contest any seat, and 
the elections were won by Moderates. This itself, in Das’s 
opinion, was an exampl&~-ot the harmful consequences of ttur 
qguncii boycott policy. The Moderates who were returned to 
the legislature cooperated with bureaucracy and gave it the 
camouflage of popular support. 

Das also felt that the preliminary measures for non-coopera¬ 
tion had not proved successful. The special session of the 
Congress had been held in September but by November hardly 
any lawyer had given up practice. Nor had students responded 
in any large scale. Maulana Mohammad Ali’s attempt to con¬ 
vert the Aligarh College into a national university did not suc¬ 
ceed. A similar fate met the attempt to transform the Banaras 
Hindu College. Even the Na t i on al Sch ool a t C a lcutta, opene d 
by Mahatma, GandhUhimself T did n ot attract many stu dents, and 
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was soon closed. 

In a press conference on the 30th of November 1920 Das 
said: 

“Non-cooperation is our only chance. A complete programme of 
non-cooperation with renunciation of titles and honorary offices at 
one end and refusal to pay taxes at the other should be at once 
adopted and worked out within the shortest possible time. The 
programme of non-cooperation is an organic whole. Work should 
be undertaken in all directions so that a call for the enforcement 
of the complete programme may be made within the shortest time. 

“I was not for boycott of the councils as I wanted to work out 
the principle of non-cooperation from within the councils but in 
obedience to the Congress resolution we withdrew' our candidatures 
and the matter has no practical importance now.” 

It was against this background that the Nagpur Congress 
was held in December 1920. Many people expected a triitl of 
strength between Mahatma Gandhi and Das. When they found 
that about four hundred delegates from Bengal accompanied 
Das, this expectation was further strengthened. Mahatma 
Gandhi decided to forestall any open conflict and invited Das 
for a heart-to-heart discussion on the eve of the session. He 
also realised that Das, with his spirit of sacrifice and earnestness, 
could give a great impetus to the movement. Their difference 
was only on the question of boycotting the councils. In all 
other matters their views were similar if not identical. 

Das proposed during their discussions that the country 
•should undertake a programme of five years’ preparation before 
launching the non-cooperation movement Mahatma Gandhi 
argued that the present was the most opportune time. The 
Punjab wrong and the Khilafat question and the refusal of the 
Government to redress either of these offered an opportunity 
which could not be neglected. In order to meet Das's point of 
view, Gandhiji agreed to omit the clause on the boycott of 
councils from the main resolution. The fact that elections 
_we re already over must also have weighed with him. M aulana 
Mohammad Ali worked hard to bring about a settlement bet¬ 
ween Gandhiji and Das. In his own words, he “moved like a 
shuttle-cock between these two mighty persons”. 
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The resolution drafted by Das and accepted by Mahatma. 
Gandhi was considered to be more practical and effective than 
the one passed at the special session in Calcutta. It did not: 
demand the boycott of councils. Instead, it called for the 
resigna tion of th e Moderate leaders whoJhad been returned un¬ 
opposed. The resolution also declared that boycott of schools 
and colleges and law courts should not be gradual but imme*- 
diatc. It advised the people to withhold payment of taxes. 

Das moved the resolution himself and announced that he* 
would give up his own legal practice. There was wild enthu¬ 
siasm and the entire audience gave evidence of a new spirit, 
strength and energy. In fact not only Nagpur but the whole- 
country was astir with a new life. 

Das's renunciation captured the imagination of the whole 
country. When he gave up his practice in 1920, he was at the- 
top of the legal profession in India. His enormous income 
enabled him not only to live in comfort but also to exercise 
power in all spheres of social life. Das loved to have literary 
discussions and also devotional soirees in his home in the even¬ 
ings but he now devoted himself whole-heartedly to the political 
struggle. Along with his practice he gave up the religious and* 
devotional gatherings. 
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Das remained in Calcutta and spared no pains to make the 
b oycott of the Prince’s visit comple te and peaceful. The whole 
city presented a deserted look. AlMh(TsHops~and bazars were 
closed. Schools were closed and courts did no work. Only 
cars and carriages which had the label “On^ national service” 
were able to move about in the streets. — 

The 'hartal’ in Calcutta was so successful that papers like 
The Englishman and The Statesman found fault with Govern¬ 
ment for having practically abdicated and allowed the Congress 
volunteers to take control of the city. Consultation were held 
at Government House, Calcutta, on the 18th of November. 
Soon after, a legal petition was filed by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, an organisation of British merchants, alleging that 
people had been forced and intimidated during the ‘hartal’. 
This was not true, but Government decided to strike. The 
people of the city were shocked to learn on the morning of the 
19th that the police had raided nearly all Congress and Khilafat 
offices in the city between midnight and 3 a.m. The Statesman 
and The Englishman also published sensational headlines to the 
effect that all volunteer organisations of the Congress and the 
Khilafat in Calcutta and the suburbs would be declared illegal. 
Public meetings were prohibited and the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act was revived. 

Das was about to start for Surat for a meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. He told his co-workers that the 
Government had moved because of the success of the ‘hartal’. 
He feared that there would be more remission and SasHmal, 
Subhas Chandra and Mujibar would be arrested. As already 
mentioned, Birendranath Sashmal was then the secretary of the 
Congress Committee, Subhas Bose the secretary of the Publicity 
Board and Mujibar Rahman secretary of the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee. Das advised his lieutenants to wait till his return, for 
he wished to decide the line of action after consultation with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other colleagues. Soon after Das left, 
the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, issued a notification by 
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which all public meetings, demonstrations and processions were 
prohibited for three months. 

The Working Committee was to have met at Surat on the 
22nd of November. Serious disturbances broke out in Bombay 
on the 17th of November. Mahatma Gandhi undertook a fast 
in expiation and suggested that the Committee should meet in 
Bombay. The meeting was held on the 22nd and 23rd of Nov¬ 
ember. As a result of the deliberations, the Working Committee 
gave permission to each Province to start civil disobedience 
provided it was satisfied that non-violence in word and action 
would be strictly maintained. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee met on the 27th 
of November and invested Deshbandhu with all powers to con¬ 
duct the civil disobedience movement. It decided that volun¬ 
teers should go out on the 3rd of December to hawk Khadi in 
the streets. Each batch was to consist of five volunteers. They 
would wear no badges but would be clad in Khadi. Besides the 
live, another volunteer would act as a scout and watch them 
from a distance so that the head office could be informed in 
case of their arrest. 

A ‘hartal’ was also announced for the 24th of December 
when the Prince was due to arrive in the city. 

Ten batches of volunteers went out on the 3rd and 4th of 
December but no one was arrested. Das now decided to in¬ 
tensify the programme and also began to prepare himself for 
the hardships of jail life. He began to sleep on a hard bed 
and take prison rations in spite of the protests of his family. 
He explained to them that it was good to prepare oneself to 
the conditions of prison life, because he cx’p'ccted to be arrested 
any moment. 

Lai a Lajpat Rai was arrested under the Punjab Seditious 
Meetings Act. Das said he welcomed this direct attack and 
appealed to the people to observe strict non-violence in all 
their activities. He felt that it was necessary to insist on non¬ 
violence in thought and action in the light of what had taken 
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place in Bombay. About 5,000 men had enlisted as volunteers 
in Calcutta but many of them had signed the pledge without 
aniy intention of actually participating in the movement. Das 
felt that there was a fall in public enthusiasm because not enough 
people were coming forth to offer Satyagraha. His own son 
came forward at this stage and volunteered to lead a batch of 
Satyagrahis. He was arrested soon after and taken to jail. When 
some friends of Das wanted to take to his son special food 
and bedding, Das remarked that he had no objection, provided 
all the others who had also been arrested were treated in the 
same way and given special food and bedding. 

There was a new development on the morning of the 7th 
of December 1921. Basanti Devi, Deshbandhu Das’s wife, and 
Urmila Devi, his sister, decided to take the lead in hawking 
Khadi. When they were doing so, a police sergeant approached 
Basanti Devi and asked her, “Madam, what are you doing?” 
Basanti Devi replied that she was selling Khadi and asking 
people to observe ‘hartal’ on the 24th of December. The 
sergeant then said that she was under arrest and asked her to 
go with him to the police station. She did so willingly. The 
arrest of Basanti Devi had an electric effect on the people. 
Immediately more than a thousand young men offered them¬ 
selves for arrest. They also developed a new militancy. When 
the trial magistrate asked them for a statement, the young men 
replied that they had come to serve their country and did not 
think that they were guilty of any offence. Among those who 
courted arrest at this stage was Hiralal Gandhi, the eldest son 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Basanti Devi’s arrest had in fact stirred up the whole of 
Bengal. Muslims as well as Hindus joined the national 
movement in thousands. There were stirrings even among the. 
police. While Basanti Devi and her companions were being 
carried to the prison, a number of police constables saluted her 
and vowed that they would resign their jobs. Factory workers 
also joined as volunteers and offered themselves for arrest. The 
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Government was disturbed by these new developments and 
orders were issued that the wages of police men would be forth¬ 
with increased. 

When Deshbandhu Das heard of Basanti Devi’s arrest he 
took it calmly and advised all Congressmen to devote them¬ 
selves even more resolutely to the national programme. In his 
heart he exulted at this evidence of the courage and spirit of 
sacrifice that was moving the women of India. He told some 
of his friends that he was now sure that the Government would 
be shaken to its very foundation. The Government, however, 
had no intention of keeping these ladies in prison. They were 
released at dead of night and sent home. Deshbandhu Das felt 
that this was an insult and became even more determined that 
the struggle should continue. 

Basanti Devi and her companions went out again the next 
morning. Strong military pickets were posted in different parts 
of the city and many innocent passers-by were beaten up. One 
of the victims of such an unprovoked assault was Principal 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, a venerable professor and a citizen 
whose loyalty to the Government of the day had never been 
questioned. The work of Basanti Devi and her companions, 
however, was not obstructed. 

A few days earlier, Lord Ronaldshay, then Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, had in a public meeting expressed his high regard for Desh¬ 
bandhu Das in the following terms: 

“A gentleman of Bengal of great ability and blessed by pro¬ 
vidence with intellectual powers of a high order will shortly 
preside over the deliberations of a body which still, I believe, claims 
the name of the ‘Indian National Congress’. How splendid a niche 
he might carve for himself in file temple of fame, what a name he 
might make for himself in the pages of history, were he to come 
forward as a champion and apostle of the religion of goodwill t 
Will he Co so? His responsibility is great, for if on the other hand 
he urges bis followers to proceed on their course down file slippery 
slopes of revolution, it must be obvious to the meanest intelligence 
that Government will have no option but to take up the challenge 
which is thrown down.” 

Disturbed by the trend of events, Lord Ronaldshay felt that 
he would like to have a discussion with Das to find out a basis 
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of settlement. They met on the 8 th of December and discussed 
matters for more than one hour. 

When Lord Ronaldshay asked Deshbandhu Das to call off 
the ‘hartal’ on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
he replied that it did not rest with him. He was only carrying 
out the mandate of the All-India Congress Committee. Lord 
Ronaldshay then spoke about the volunteer organisations but 
Deshbandhu Das told him that the volunteers were discharging 
their duties peacefully and Government had no justification for 
arresting them. Lord Ronaldshay was not prepared to accept 
this position and said that there had been cases of breach of the 
law and the Government was bound to maintain law and order. 
Deshbandhu Das said that even if there had been occasional 
lapses from non-violence the volunteers were by and large acting 
peacefully and it was not proper to condemn all volunteer orga¬ 
nisations in Bengal as organisations of sedition and violence. 

Lord Ronaldshay retorted that the Government was acting 
on the advice of the representatives of the people in the legisla¬ 
ture. When Das protested that they were not representatives of 
the people, Lord Ronaldshay countered by saying that since the 
Congress had not contested the elections, it was not open to the 
Congress to challenge their representative character. As Das 
himself believed that it was a mistake to boycott the legislatures, 
he did not join issue with Lord Ronaldshay on this point. 

Das returned to the question of volunteers and informed 
Lord Ronaldshay that there were many instances in which the 
police had beaten up the volunteers and snatched away their 
money. In fact the custodians of law were committing flagrant 
violations of the law, but Lord Ronaldshay said that he had no 
information on the point. 

Lord Ronaldshay again pressed Deshbandhu Das to stop 
the activities of the volunteers. Das replied that the volunteers 
were engaged in the discharge of their duties. It was for them 
almost a part of religion. He could not therefore ask the volun¬ 
teers to desist. 
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Lord Ronaldshay replied that from the point of view of 
the Government the activities of the volunteer organisations, 
were undesirable and he would have to take all steps necessary 
for the maintenance of law and order. Das replied that he was 
growing old, but he would, up to the last moment of his life,, 
work to counteract the lawless law that was ruling the land. 

Lord Ronaldshay expressed his regret for the arrest of 
Basanti Devi but made it clear that since there was no possibility 
of an amicable settlement, the Government would take all steps 
to curb the movement. Das came away from the interview 
with a clear conviction that he would soon be arrested and 
spent the next few days in making arrangements for the con¬ 
duct of work during his absence. 

At 4 p.m. on the 10th of December 1921, Das was having 
his afternoon tea with his daughters when a car-load of police 
officers arrived. One of his daughters exclaimed that the ser¬ 
geants had come. Deshbandhu Das wrote out a brief message 
for his countrymen and handed it to his daughter. 

Birendranath Sashmal was then sitting in the drawing room 
on the ground floor. A police officer entered the drawing room 
and asked him his name. When Sashmal gave his name he 
was told that he was under arrest. Two Deputy Commissioners 
of Police went up the first floor. Deshbandhu Das asked them: 
“Have you come to arrest me?” When they replied in the 
affirmative, he wanted to see the warrant of arrest. One of the 
officers said that the warrant had been left behind but the arrest 
was being effected under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Das’s only comment was, “Oh, it is the same stale act under 
which you are arresting my boys.” 

When he was being taxen away, Deshbandhu Das told his 
daughters that they must not send any food from home for him. 
His daughters were worried, because Das had always been 
accustomed to good food. But he made it clear that he would 
now take the same food as was served to the other prisoners. 
He would not have for himself what his son and others, who 
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had been arrested four days earlier, were not entitled to. 

As he stepped into the police car, Deshbandhu Das said to 
the crowd which had gathered: 

“If our object be noble, don’t worry about the consequences, The 
lire that has been kindled in the l‘and is not likely to be extin¬ 
guished. The result rests in the hand of God. Be strictly non-violent 
in your work and your object will be achieved. 

“Men am! women of India, this is mv message to you. Victory 
is in sight, if you are prepared to win it through suffering.'’ 

Conch-shells were blown and flowers showered on Das as 
the car moved. 



IX 

Trial and Prison Life 

D ESHBANDHU Das was removed to the Presidency Jail 
on the 10th of December 1921. On the 12th, Mr. Kyd, 
one of the Deputy Commissioners, came to see him in the jail. 
Deshbandhu again asked him to show the warrant, but Mr. Kyd 
replied that he had not been arrested under any warrant but on 
suspicion under Section 54 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Deshbandhu Das wanted to know if there had been any 
amendment of the law since the time he gave up his practice. 
Somewhat surprised, Kyd asked him the reason for this question. 
Deshbandhu Das replied that Section 54 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code applied only to cognisable cases. Persons connected 
with volunteer organisations could not be arrested under that 
section. Mr. Kyd had to beat a hasty retreat. 

Later, on the same day, Deshbandhu Das was produced 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate. The case was ad¬ 
journed till the 20th of January 1922. The court also passed 
an order that the trial should be held inside the Civil Jail as 
there was an unprecedented rush of people who had come to 
watch the proceedings. The police had found it difficult to 
control the crowd and there had been friction when they dealt 
harshly with the people. 

A few days after Das's arrest, there was a move on the part 
of the Government which, if properly handled, might have turn¬ 
ed the course of Indian history. The complete success of the 
‘hartal’ in Calcutta had deeply impressed the Government. The 
way the volunteer organisations had worked and, still more, 
the signs of disaffection among the police had made the bureau¬ 
cracy nervous. On the other hand, the powerful lead given by 
Deshbandhu Das had inspired the country with a new hope and 
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energy. The Government was particularly anxious to avert a 
‘hartal’ on the 24th of December when the Prince of Wales was 
to arrive in Calcutta. 

About a week before the Prince’s arrival, Lord Reading 
went to Calcutta. He perhaps felt that there should be another 
attempt to come to terms with the Congress so that the Prince’s 
visit to India might end successfully. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya visited the Central Presidency Jail and had several 
conversations with Deshbandhu Das and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. Das was also allowed facilities of telephonic com¬ 
munication in order to discuss matters with his colleagues and 
particularly with Mahatina Gandhi. 

On the 19th of December 1921, Deshbandhu Das and 
Maulana Azad agreed provisionally that a settlement with the 
Government might be effected on the following terms: The 
Congress would call off the 'hartal’ of the 24th of December 

1921 and would stop the despatch of volunteers for picketing 
and boycott. Government, in its turn, would release all persons 
arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act or Seditious 
Meetings Act. There would be a Round Table Conference 
which would discuss important questions regarding Swaraj, 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 

Deshbandhu Das exchanged telegrams with Mahatma Gandhi 
and asked for his approval before these terms were finalised. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted to know about the date and composi¬ 
tion of the conference. He also insisted that the Ali brothers 
and the other Fatwa prisoners must be released. Deshbandhu 
Das informed him that the conference would be held in January 

1922 and about 20 representatives of the Congress including 
Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu Das, Ali brothers, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and Maulana Azad would take part in the con¬ 
ference. Regarding the Fatwa prisoners, they would be released 
in course of time. 

Mahatma Gandhi did not at first agree and telegrams conti¬ 
nued to be exchanged between the two leaders. When he finally 
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gave his consent, it was too late. His last telegram was received 
at a time when the Viceroy had already left the city and the 
Viceregal Council had concluded its session in Calcutta. The 
Prince had arrived in Calcutta only to be greeted by a total 
‘hartal’. Although Deshbandhu Das was glad about the success 
of the boycott, he felt that a grand opportunity for settlement 
had been missed. 

When the trial was held inside the Civil Jail on the 20th 
of January 1922, not only the public but also Press reporters 
were refused admission. Only lawyers could go inside the Jail 
and even they had difficulty in doing so. When the trial began, 
Deshbandhu Das asked the magistrate whether it was a public 
trial or a trial in camera . The magistrate said that it was a 
public trial but he had no reply when Das pointed out that 
even the members of the Bar were being refused admission. 

Charges were framed against Deshbandhu Das under 
Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and it was 
decided that on the next day of hearing the trial would be in 
public court. On the 24th of January Deshbandh u Das had 
an attack of influenza. The fever abated after a few days but 
he rapidly grew weak and emaciated. Finally, on the 7th of 
February, Deshbandhu Das was produced before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate who asked him if he wished to say any¬ 
thing. Deshbandhu Das refused to make any statement or 
cross-examine witnesses or lead any evidence in self-defence 
during the trial. The magistrate then sentenced him to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. 

All eyes turned to Deshbandhu Das who remained com¬ 
pletely unaffected while the whole court was moved with deep 
emotion. After the judgement had been delivered, Deshbandhu 
Das made a statement to thcTeffect that it was utterly futile to 
defend oneself in such circumstances. He pointed out that 
three of the signatures for which he was being convicted were 
not his, even though the manifestos had been issued under his* 
instructions. He rejected the evidene of the hand-writing 
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expert who had sworn that they were his signatures, which, 
he said, only proved that the bureaucracy could send anybody 
to jail if it wanted. 

Deshbandhu Das was removed to the Central Jail where he 
found many of his friends and followers, llis son Chira 
Rajan Das was already there. So were Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Hemanta Sarkar and Birendranath Sashinal. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad was also in the same jail and came to see him. 

Deshbandhu Das began to suffer from fever and loss of 
sleep. On the 15th of March, the Government issued a com¬ 
munique about his health which stated that he had fever every 
afternoon but there was no other complication. Sir Abdur 
Rahim, then a member of the Executive Council, intervened 
and ordered that Deshbandhu Das should be provided with 
home-made food and be treated by Dr. D. N. Ray, a famous 
homoeopath of the city. Deshbandhu Das, however, continued 
to lose weight and soon developed symptoms of diabetes. 

Deshbandhu Das was the President-elect of the Congress 
session which was to be held at Ahmedabad. Since he was in 
jail, he sent his Presidential address through his sister Urmila 
Devi. Basanti Devi also sent a short and touching message. 
Deshbandhu Das’s address was read in the open session by 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, and Hakim Ajmal Khan acted as 
President in his absence. 

After the session of the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi pro¬ 
posed a mass civil disobedience movement at Bardoli in Gujarat. 
The programme consisted of refraining from payment of land 
revenue and other taxes. Before the movement could be 
launched, an untoward incident happened at Chauri Chaura in 
Gorakhpur district when a number of policemen were killed. 
Mahatma Gandhi immediately called a meeting of the Working 
Committee and suspended sine die the projected mass civil* 
disobedience movement at Bardoli. He also directed the Con¬ 
gress organisations of all Provinces to stop the activities of the 
volunteers and suspended all meetings and processions. He 
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suggested that instead of these activities, all members of the 
Congress should take to spinning. 

Deshban dhu Das _was,,greatly upset by this d ecision. He 
told his associates, “Whatever justification Mahatmaji had 
in stopping mass Civil Disobedience at Bardoli, he had none 
in stopping the work of volunteers in Bengal which had prac¬ 
tically paralysed the work of the Government and this was 
the second instance wheiL Mah at m aji bungled the situation.” 

Subhas Chandra Bose has also left on record how up¬ 
set Deshbandhu Das was: “Deshbandhu was beside himself 
with sorrow and anger at the way Mahatma was repeatedly 
bungling. The Bardoli retreat came as a staggering blow.” 

Apart from Deshbandhu Das, other leaders of the 
Congress were also unhappy at the decision taken by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad told the present writer 
that it was impossible to expect that the whole of India 
would be non-violent. He commented that it was too much 
to punish a whole Province for the fault of a particular 
village. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpat Rai were still 
more vehement in their protest. Lala Lajpat Rai wrote 
a seventy-page letter in which he observed: “The whole 
of the country has been punished. Is it proper to inflict 
punishment on the people living on the Himalayan border 
for the misdeeds of the peo'ple of Cape Comorin?” 

The whole country was demoralised by the sudden re¬ 
versal of Congress policy. Government now felt sufficiently 
strong to strike at Mahatma Gandhi himself. He was 
arrested on the 10th of March 1922 for certain articles 
published in Young India and sentenced to six years’ simple 
imprisonment. The condition of the country can be easily 
imagined. From the wild enthusiasm of recent months, it 
fell into the depth^of^desBalrjtnddejection*,, 

When Deshbandhu Das was sentenced, the jailor asked 
him if he would like to be classed as a European-class 
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prisoner. It will be remembered that in those days certain 
special facilities were offered to prisoners who were classed 
as Europeans. Without a moment’s hesitation, Deshbandbu 
Das rejected the suggestion and said he wished to be treated 
as an Indian pure and simple. 

He spent his time in prison reading, writing and dis¬ 
cussing issues with his friends. His reading consisted of 
history, politics, philosophy and economics. Mornings he 
used to devote to a book on the history and philosophy of 
Indian nationalism which he was writing at the time. 

One of his diversions in prison to talk about t he 
drama an il the stage. He recalled the pleasure with which 
he had seen Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry act on the 
London stage. He also suggested to the other political 
prisoners that they might produce a play inside the jail. 

Projulla L a soci^tL^dauriiL by .lhc _IkngalLJjra- 

matiist Girish Chan dra Ghosh, was selected for the pur¬ 
pose. ^Rehearsals and preparation for the stage kept all 
the political prisoners busy and in due course there was a 
regular performance. This was the first time that a drama 
had been staged inside an Indian jail. 

It was, however, in discussions with his friends and fellow 
workers that Das revealed his inmost thoughts. His simpli¬ 
city and sincerity impressed all who came in contact with 
him, while his genial humour enlivened whatever subject he 
touched. 


One day there was a discussion about the attitude of the 
Congress towards entry into the legislatures. One of the 
workers said that Council entry would interfere with the 
non-cooperation movement. Deshbandbu Das denied this. 
He asserted that one could non-cooperate both from inside 


and outside the legislature. 


sition from within the _ 
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When asked what the programme should be inside the 
' Councils, Das replied that Congressmen would obstruct 
the Government in every one of its acts. They would de¬ 
monstrate to the country and to the world outside that no 
substantial good had been achieved by the Reforms. They 
would mend or end the existing Constitution. 

When a critic maintained that it was already known 
that the Reforms were a sham, Dcshbandhu Das retorted 
that such an assertion was completely useless. The bur¬ 
eaucracy was doing whatever it liked and yet it could act 
under cover of approval by the legislature. All the repres¬ 
sive laws were being passed by the Councils. He then 
mentioned what Lord Ronaldshay had told him—that the 
Government was acting according to the advice of the elected 
representatives of the people and as such the British had no 
responsibility for such measures. Deshbandhu Das said that 
it was necessary to demonstrate that the present members 
of the Councils were not true representatives of the people. 

The critics were not yet convinced. They wanted to 
know if there would be an end to all .repression once the 
Congress captured all the legislatures. 

Dcshbandhu Das said that it would be too optimistic 
to expect any such development. It would, however, have 
the effect that action by the Government would no longer 
have the stamp of popular consent. There would be two 

parties within the legislatures—the Government party_and 

the people's party. The bureaucracy would perhaps still 
do whatever it wished, but it would then have to act on 
its own. This would rouse the people and make it easier 
to carry on Hie n at ion aLstr ugglc- r 

One of the workers asked if membership of Councils 
would not be against religion. Deshbandhu Das was amused 
but he contented himself by the reply that it was no more 
against religion than civil disobedience was. 

One of the workers remarked that the Government 
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would in that case take away what the country' had already 
gained. Das replied that the Government had in reality 
given almost nothing. No real good could come from the 
bureaucracy. In fact, under the dyarchical system, the 
bureaucracy did not take the Ministers into confidence. 
Whatever little had been given was simply because the 
Government had no other alternative. 

One of the questioners asked if it was Deshbandhu 
Das’s view that every governmental measure, whether 
good or bad, should be opposed. Das's reply was that he 
did not believe that the bureaucracy could do any real good. 
He admitted that there may be temporary benefits like the 
establishment of charitable dispensaries but such measures 
could not really serve the people and certainly could not 
bring about Swaraj. 

Asked if he would accept ministership, Das emphatically 

said ‘not’. He point ed out that_acce ptance oL^oifi ce woul d. 

be another napie. fnr rnnperntinn, He would, however, be 
willing to accept office provided all the departments were 
brought under popular control. As a practical politician 
he realised that the country might have to begin with pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. 

Questioned whether Council entry would secure Swaraj, 
Das replied that the British Parliament would be compelled 
to think of compromise if the popular party captured the 
Councils and expressed the people’s point of view at every 
stage. In this way the objective might be reached even with¬ 
out civil disobedience. 

Deshbandhu Das’s observation surprised some who 
wanted to know if his statement meant that he was not 
in favour of civil disobedience. Das pointed out that his 
action in the last year or two proved that the question was 
beside the point. His main object was to achieve Swaraj 
for the people and civil disobedience was merely an instru¬ 
ment. Before resorting to civil disobedience, it was necessary 
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to gain in strength by resisting specific acts. He added that if, 
through the support of the people, provincial autonomy could 
be secured through legislative action, he for one would not insist 
on civil disobedience which was in any case a last weapon. 

Some of the workers asked if he would take the oath 

when he became a m ember of the_Council. Deshbandhu 

Das repli ed th at he saw no objection. After aTT even those 
who believed in non-cooperation were using stamps issued 
by the Government and in other ways using facilities created 
through Governmental activity. He believed that the pur¬ 
pose was to end the bureaucratic rule of the country and 
bring about a change in the system of Government. In his 
view there was no obligation to wage war against the King 
or Parliament and as such he did not see any objection 
to taking an oath in the name of the King. 

Some extremists were mot satisfied with these answers. 
They asked Deshbandhu Das if he did not desire complete 
independence outside the British Commonwealth. Das's 
reply was that he wanted independence and was_nQt.^on- 
cerned with what form it took. He wanted Swaraj which 

was in every way £yli_independence for the Indian people 

to work out t heir destiny. The question of severing con¬ 
nection with the British Commonwealth had not yet 
become a live i ssue but should the Congress adopt such a 
decision Deshbandhu Das said that he would stand with 
the Congress a nd gghFloZ lL^ 

The Bengal Provincial Conference was held that year 
at Chittagong with Shrimati Basanti Devi as president. In 
her address, she referred to the question of Council entry 
and observed that the Congress might have fo consider a 
change in tactics and adopt a policy of tion-coopcration 
within the legislature. This was interpreted as an indica¬ 
tion of Deshbandhu Das’s own views and gave rise to 
bitter controversy and opposition both inside the jails and 
outside. Many even among Deshbandhu Das’s friends and 
followers reacted violently and opposed the move. 
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Das remained in Calcutta and spared no pains to make the 
boycott of the Prince’s visit complete and peaceful. The whole 
city presented a deserted look. All the shops and bazars were 
closed. Schools were closed and courts did no work. Only 
cars and carriages which had the label “On national service” 
were able to move about in the streets. 

The ‘hartal’ in Calcutta was so successful that papers like 
The Englishman and The Statesman found fault with Govern* 
ment for having practically abdicated and allowed the Congress 
volunteers to take control of the city. Consultation were held 
at Government House, Calcutta, on the 18th of November. 
Soon after, a legal petition was filed by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, an organisation of British merchants, alleging that 
people had been forced and intimidated during the ‘hartal’.. 
This was not true, but Government decided to strike. The 
people of the city were shocked to learn on the morning of the 
19th that the police had raided nearly all Congress and Khilafat 
offices in the city between midnight and 3 a m. The Statesman 
and The Englishman also published sensational headlines to the 
effect that all volunteer organisations of the Congress and the 
Khilafat in Calcutta and the suburbs would be declared illegal. 
Public meetings were prohibited and the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act was revived. 

Das was about to start for Surat for a meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. He told his co-workers that the 
Government had moved because of the success of the ‘hartal’. 
He feared that there would be more repression and Sashmal, 
Subhas Chandra and Mujibar would be arrested. As already 
mentioned, Birendranath Sashmal was then the secretary of the 
Congress Committee, Subhas Bose the secretary of the Publicity 
Board and Mujibar Rahman secretary of the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee. Das advised his lieutenants to wait till his return, for 
he wished to decide the line of action after consultation with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other colleagues. Soon after Das left, 
the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, issued a notification by 
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which all public meetings, demonstrations and processions were 
prohibited for three months. 

The Working Committee was to have met at Surat on the 
22nd of November. Serious disturbances broke out in Bombay 
on the 17th of November. Mahatma Gandhi undertook a fast 
in expiation and suggested that the Committee should meet in 
Bombay. The meeting was held on the 22nd and 23rd of Nov¬ 
ember. As a result of the deliberations, the Working Committee 
gave permission to each Province to start civil disobedience 
'provided it was satisfied that non-violence in word and action 
would be strictly maintained. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee met on the 27th 
o? November and invested Dcshbandhu with all powers to con¬ 
duct the civil disobedience movement. It decided that volun¬ 
teers should go out on the 3rd of December to hawk Khadi in 
the streets. Each batch was to consist of five volunteers. They 
would wear no badges but would be clad in Khadi. Besides the 
live, another volunteer would act as a scout and watch them 
from a distance so that the head office could be informed in 
case of their arrest. 

A ‘hartal’ was also announced for the 24th of December 
when the Prince was due to arrive in the city. 

Ten batches of volunteers went out on the 3rd and 4th of 
December but no one was arrested. Das now decided to in¬ 
tensify the programme and also began to prepare himself for 
the hardships of jail life. He began to sleep on a hard bed 
and take prison rations in spite of the protests of his family. 
He explained to them that it was good to prep: re oneself to 
the conditions of prison life, because he cx*pected to be arrested 
any moment. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was arrested under the Punjab Seditious 
Meetings Act. Das said he welcomed this direct attack and 
appealed to the people to observe strict non-violence in all 
their activities. He felt that it was necessary to insist on non¬ 
violence in thought and action in the light of what had taken 
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place in Bombay. About 5,000 men had enlisted as volunteers 
in Calcutta but many of them had signed the pledge without 
any intention of actually participating in the movement. Das 
felt that there was a fall in public enthusiasm because not enough 
people were coming forth to offer Satyagraha. His own son 
came forward at this stage and volunteered to lead a batch of 
‘Satyagrahis. He was arrested soon after and taken to jail. When 
some friends of Das wanted to take to his son special food 
and bedding, Das remarked that he had no objection, provided 
all the others who had also been arrested were treated in the 
same way and given special food and bedding. 

There was a new development on the morning of the 7th 
of December 1921. Basanti Devi, Deshbandhu Das's wife, and 
Urmila Devi, his sister, decided to take the lead in hawking 
Khadi, When they were doing so, a police sergeant approached 
Basanti Devi and asked her, “Madam, what are you doing?” 
Basanti Devi replied that she was selling Khadi and asking 
people to observe ‘hartal’ on the 24th of December. The 
sergeant then said that she was under arrest and asked her to 
go with him to the police station. She did so willingly. The 
arrest of Basanti Devi had an electric effect on the people. 
Immediately more than a thousand young men offered them¬ 
selves for arrest. They also developed a new militancy. When 
the trial magistrate asked them for a statement, the young men 
replied that they had come to serve their country and did not 
think that they were guilty of any offence. Among those who 
courted arrest at this stage was Hiralal Gandhi, the eldest son 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Basanti Devi’s arrest had in fact stirred up the whole of 
Bengal. Muslims as well as Hindus joined the national 
movement in thousands. There were stirrings even among the 
police. While Basanti Devi and her companions were being 
carried to the prison, a number of police constables saluted her 
and vowed that they would resign their jobs. Factory workers 
also joined as volunteers and offered themselves for arrest. The 
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Government was disturbed by these new developments and 
orders were issued that the wages of police men would be forth¬ 
with increased. 

When Deshbandhu Das heard of Basanti Devi’s arrest he 
took it calmly and advised all Congressmen to devote them¬ 
selves even more resolutely to the national programme. In his 
heart he exulted at this evidence of the courage and spirit of 
sacrifice that was moving the women of India. He told some 
of his friends that he was now sure that the Government would: 
be shaken to its very foundation. The Government, however, 
had no intention of keeping these ladies in prison. They were 
released at dead of night and sent home. Deshbandhu Das felt 
that this was an insult and became even more determined that 
the struggle should continue. 

Basanti Devi and her companions went out again the next 
morning. Strong military pickets were posted in different parts 
of the city and many innocent passers-by were beaten up. One 
of the victims of such an unprovoked assault was Principal 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, a venerable professor and a citizen 
whose loyalty to the Government of the day had never been 
questioned. The work of Basanti Devi and her companions, 
however, was not obstructed. 

A few days earlier, Lord Ronaldshay, then Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, had in a public meeting expressed his high regard for Desh¬ 
bandhu Das in the following terms: 

“A gentleman of Bengal of great ability and blessed by pro¬ 
vidence with intellectual powers of a high order will shortly 
preside over the deliberations of a body which still, I believe, claims 
the name of the ‘Indian National Congress’. How splendid a niche 
he might carve for himself in the temple of fame, what a name he 
might make for himself in the pages of history, were He to come 
forward as a champion and apostle of the religion of goodwill f 
Will he do so? His responsibility is great, for if on the other hand 
he urges his followers to proceed on their course down the slippery 
slopes of revolution, it must be obvious to the meanest intelligence 
that Government will have no option but to take up the challenge 
which is thrown down/* 

Disturbed by the trend of events, Lord Ronaldshay felt that 
he would like to have a discussion with Das to find out a basis 
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of settlement. They met on the 8th of December and discussed 
matters for more than one hour. 

When Lord Ronaldshay asked Deshbandhu Das to call off 
the ‘hartal’ on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
he replied that it did not rest with him. He was only carrying 
out the mandate of the All-India Congress Committee. Lord 
Ronaldshay then spoke about the volunteer organisations but 
Deshbandhu Das told him that the volunteers were discharging 
their duties peacefully and Government had no justification for 
arresting them. Lord Ronaldshay was not prepared to accept 
this position and said that there had been cases of breach of the 
law and the Government was bound to maintain law and order. 
Deshbandhu Das said that even if there had been occasional 
lapses from non-violence the volunteers were by and large acting 
peacefully and it was not proper to condemn all volunteer orga¬ 
nisations in Bengal as organisations of sedition and violence. 

Lord Ronaldshay retorted that the Government was acting 
-on the advice of the representatives of the people in the legisla¬ 
ture. When Das protested that they were not representatives of 
the people. Lord Ronaldshay countered by saying that since the 
Congress had not contested the elections, it was not open to the 
Congress to challenge their representative character. As Das 
himself believed that it was a mistake to boycott the legislatures, 
he did not join issue with Lord Ronaldshay on this point. 

Das returned to the question of volunteers and informed 
Lord Ronaldshay that there were many instances in which the 
police had beaten up the volunteers and snatched away their 
money. In fact the custodians of law were committing flagrant 
violations of the law, but Lord Ronaldshay said that he had no 
information on the point. 

Lord Ronaldshay again pressed Deshbandhu Das to stop 
the activities of the volunteers. Das replied that the volunteers 
were engaged in the discharge of their duties. It was for them 
almost a part of religion. He could not therefore ask the volun¬ 
teers to desist. 
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Lord Ronaldshay replied that from the point of view of 
the Government the activities of the volunteer organisations, 
were undesirable and he would have to take all steps necessary 
for the maintenance of law and order. Das replied that he was. 
growing old, but he would, up to the last moment of his life,, 
work to counteract the lawless law that was ruling the land. 

Lord Ronaldshay expressed his regret for the arrest of 
Basanti Devi but made it clear that since there was no possibility 
of an amicable settlement, the Government would take all steps, 
to curb the movement. Das came away from the interview 
with a clear conviction that he would soon be arrested and 
spent the next few days in making arrangements for the con- 
duct of work during his absence. 

At 4 p.m. on the lOth of December 1921, Das was having 
his afternoon tea with his daughters when a car-load of police 
officers arrived. One of his daughters exclaimed that the ser¬ 
geants had come. Deshbandhu Das wrote out a brief message 
for his countrymen and handed it to his daughter. 

Birendranath Sashmal was then sitting in the drawing room 
on the ground floor. A police officer entered the drawing room 
and asked him his name. When Sashmal gave his name he 
was told that he was under arrest. Two Deputy Commissioners 
of Police went up the first floor. Deshbandhu Das asked them: 
“Have you come to arrest me?” When they replied in the 
affirmative, he wanted to see the warrant of arrest. One of the 
officers said that the warrant had been left behind but the arrest 
was being effected under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Das’s only comment was, “Oh, it is the same stale act under 
which you are arresting my boys.” 

When he was being taken away, Deshbandhu Das told his 
daughters that they must not send any food from home for him. 
His daughters were worried, because Das had always been 
accustomed to good food. But he made it clear that he would 
now take the same food as was served to the other prisoners. 
He would not have for himself what his son and others, who 
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had been arrested four days earlier, were not entitled to. 

As he stepped into the police car, Deshbandhu Das said to 
the crowd which had gathered: 

“If our object be noble, don’t worry about the consequences. The 
fire that has been kindled in the land is not likely to be extin¬ 
guished. The result rests in the hand of God. Be strictly non-violent 
in your work and your object will be achieved. 

“Men and women of India, ihis is mv message to you. Victory 
is in sight, if you are prepared to win it through suffering.” 

Conch-shells were blown and flowers showered on Das as 
the car moved. 



IX 

Trial and Prison Life 


D ESHBANDHU Das was removed to the Presidency Jail 
on the 10th of December 1921. On the 12th, Mr. Kyd, 
one of the Deputy Commissioners, came to see him in the jail. 
Deshbandhu again asked him to show the warrant, but Mr. Kyd 
replied that he had not been arrested under any warrant but on 
suspicion under Section 54 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Deshbandhu Das wanted to know if there had been any 
amendment of the law since the time he gave up his practice. 
Somewhat surprised, Kyd asked him the reason for this question. 
Deshbandhu Das replied that Section 54 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code applied only to cognisable cases. Persons connected 
with volunteer organisations could not be arrested under that 
section. Mr. Kyd had to beat a hasty retreat. 

Later, on the same day, Deshbandhu Das was produced 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate. The case was ad¬ 
journed till the 20th of January 1922. The court also passed 
an order that the trial should be held inside the Civil Jail as 
there was an unprecedented rush of people who had come to 
watch the proceedings. The police had found it difficult to 
control the crowd and there had been friction when they dealt 
harshly with the people. 

A few days after Das’s arrest, there was a move on the part 
of the Government which, if properly handled, might have turn¬ 
ed the course of Indian history. The complete success of the 
•hartal’ in Calcutta had deeply impressed the Government. The 
way the volunteer organisations had worked and, still more, 
the signs of disaffection among the police had made the bureau¬ 
cracy nervous. On the other hand, the powerful lead given by 
Deshbandhu Das had inspired the country with a new hope and 
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energy. The Government was particularly anxious to avert a 
‘hartal’ on the 24th of December when the Prince of Wales was 
to arrive in Calcutta. 

About a week before the Prince’s arrival, Lord Reading 
■went to Calcutta. He perhaps felt that there should be another 
attempt to come to terms with the Congress so that the Prince’s 
visit to India might end successfully. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya visited the Central Presidency Jail and had several 
conversations with Deshbandhu Das and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. Das was also allowed facilities of telephonic com¬ 
munication in order to discuss matters with his colleagues and 
particularly with Mahatma Gandhi. 

On the 19th of December 1921, Deshbandhu Das and 
Maulana Azad agreed provisionally that a settlement with the 
Government might be effected on the following terms: The 
Congress would call off the ‘hartal’ of the 24th of December 

1921 and would stop the despatch of volunteers for picketing 
and boycott. Government, in its turn, would release all persons 
arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act or Seditious 
Meetings Act. There would be a Round Table Conference 
which would discuss important questions regarding Swaraj, 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 

Deshbandhu Das exchanged telegrams with Mahatma Gandhi 
and asked for his approval before these terms were finalised. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted to know about the date and composi¬ 
tion of the conference. He also insisted that the Ali brothers 
and the other Fatwa prisoners must be released. Deshbandhu 
Das informed him that the conference would be held in January 

1922 and about 20 representatives of the Congress including 
Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu Das, Ali brothers, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and Maulana Azad would take part in the con¬ 
ference. Regarding the Fatwa prisoners, they would be released 
in course of time. 

Mahatma Gandhi did not at first agree and telegrams conti¬ 
nued to be exchanged between the two leaders. When he finally 
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gave his consent, it was too late. His last telegram was received 
at a time when the Viceroy had already left the city and the 
Viceregal Council had concluded its session in Calcutta. The 
Prince had arrived in Calcutta only to be greeted by a total 
‘hartal’. Although Deshbandhu Das was glad about the success 
of the boycott, he felt that a grand opportunity for settlement 
had been missed. 

When the trial was held inside the Civil Jail on the 20th 
of January 1922, not only the public but also Press reporters 
were refused admission. Only lawyers could go inside the Jail 
and even they had difficulty in doing so. When the trial began, 
Deshbandhu Das asked the magistrate whether it was a public 
trial or a trial in camera. The magistrate said that it was a 
public trial but he had no reply when Das pointed out that 
even the members of the Bar were being refused admission. 

Charges were framed against Deshbandhu Das under 
Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and it was 
decided that on the next day of hearing the trial would be in 
public court. On the 24th of January Deshbandhu Das had 
an attack of influenza. The fever abated after a few days but 
he rapidly grew weak and emaciated. Finally, on the 7th of 
February, Deshbandhu Das was produced before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate who asked him if he wished to say any¬ 
thing. Deshbandhu Das refused to make aroy statement or 
cross-examine witnesses or lead any evidence in self-defence 
during the trial. The magistrate then sentenced him to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. 

All eyes turned to Deshbandhu Das who remained com¬ 
pletely unaffected while the whole court was moved with deep 
emotion. After the judgement had been delivered, Deshbandhu 
Das made a statement to the effect that it was utterly futile to 
defend oneself in such circumstances. He pointed out that 
three of the signatures for which he was being convicted were 
not his, even though the manifestos had been issued under his 
instructions. He rejected the evidene of the hand-writing 
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expert who had sworn that they were his signatures, which, 
he said, only proved that the bureaucracy could send anybody 
to jail if it wanted. 

Deshbandhu Das was removed to the Central Jail where he 
found many of his friends and followers. His son Chira 
Rajan Das was already there. So were Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Hemanta Sarkar and Birendranath Sashinal. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad was also in the same jail and came to see him. 

Deshbandhu Das began to suffer from fever and loss of 
sleep. On the J 5th of March, the Government issued a com¬ 
munique about his health which stated that he had fever every 
afternoon but there was no other complication. Sir Abdur 
Rahim, then a member of the Executive Council, intervened 
and ordered that Deshbandhu Das should be provided with 
home-made food and be treated by Dr. D. N. Ray, a famous 
homoeopath of the city. Deshbandhu Das, however, continued 
to lose weight and soon developed symptoms of diabetes. 

Deshbandhu Das was the President-elect of the Congress 
session which was to be held at Ahmedabad. Since he was in 
jail, he sent his Presidential address through his sister Urmila 
Devi. Basanti Devi also sent a short and touching message. 
Deshbandhu Das’s address was read in the open session by 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, and Hakim Ajmal Khan acted as 
President in his absence. 

After the session of the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi pro¬ 
posed a mass civil disobedience movement at Bardoli in Gujarat. 
The programme consisted of refraining from payment of land 
revenue and other taxes. Before the movement could be 
launched, an untoward incident happened at Chauri Chaura in 
Gorakhpur district when a number of policemen were killed. 
Mahatma Gandhi immediately called a meeting of the Working 
Committee and suspended sine die the projected mass civil 
disobedience movement at Bardoli. He also directed the Con¬ 
gress organisations of all Provinces to stop the activities of the 
volunteers and suspended all meetings and processions. He 
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suggested that instead of these activities, all members of the 
Congress should take to spinning. 

Deshbandhu Das was greatly upset by this decision. He 
told his associates, “Whatever justification Mahatmaji had 
in stopping mass Civil Disobedience at Bardoli, he had none 
in stopping the work of volunteers in Bengal which had prac¬ 
tically paralysed the work of the Government and this was 
the second instance when Mahatmaji bungled the situation.” 

Subhas Chandra Bose has also left on record how up¬ 
set Deshbandhu Das was: “Deshbandhu was beside himself 
with sorrow and anger at the way Mahatma was repeatedly 
bungling. The Bardoli retreat came as a staggering blow.” 

Apart from Deshbandhu Das, other leaders of the 
Congress were also uinhappy at the decision taken by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad told the present writer 
that it was impossible to expect that the whole of India 
would be non-violent. He commented that it was too much 
to punish a whole Province for the fault of a particular 
village. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Lala Lajpat Rai were still 
more vehement in their protest. Lala Lajpat Rai wrote 
a seventy-page letter in which he observed: “The whole 
of the country has been punished. Is it proper to inflict 
punishment on the people living on the Himalayan border 
for the misdeeds of the people of Cape Comorin?” 

The whole country was demoralised by the sudden re¬ 
versal of Congress policy. Government now felt sufficiently 
strong to strike at Mahatma Gandhi himself. He was 
arrested on the 10th of March 1922 for certain articles 
published in Young India and sentenced to six years’ simple 
imprisonment. The condition of the country can be easily 
imagined. From the wild enthusiasm of recent months, it 
fell into the depth of despair and dejection* 

When Deshbandhu Das was sentenced, the jailor asked 
him if he would like to be classed as a European-class 
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prisoner. It will be remembered that in those days certain 
special facilities were offered to prisoners who were classed 
as Europeans. Without a moment’s hesitation, Deshbandhu 
Das rejected the suggestion and said he wished to be treated 
as an Indian pure and simple. 

He spent his time in prison reading, writing and dis¬ 

cussing issues with his ifriends. His reading consisted of 
history, politics, philosophy and economics. Mornings he 
used to devote to a book on the history and philosophy of 
Indian nationalism which he was writing at the time. 

One of his diversions in prison was to talk about the 
drama and the stage. He recalled the pleasure with which 
he had seen Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry act on the 
London stage. He also suggested to the other political 
prisoners that they might produce a play inside the jail. 
Profulla , a social drama by the well-known Bengali dra¬ 

matist Girish Chandra Ghosh, was selected for the pur¬ 
pose. Rehearsals and preparation for the stage kept all 

the political prisoners busy and in due course there was a 
regular performance. This was the first time that a drama 
had been staged inside an Indian jail. 

It was, however, in discussions with his friends and fellow 
workers that Das revealed his inmost thoughts. His simpli¬ 
city and sincerity impressed all who came in contact with 
him, while his genial humour enlivened whatever subject he 
touched. 

One day there was a discussion about the attitude of the 
Congress towards entry into the legislatures. One of the 

workers said that Council entry would interfere with the 
non-cooperation movement. Deshbandhu Das denied this. 
He asserted that one could non-cooperate both from inside 
and outside the legislature. In fact, the Reforms could be 
wrecked more successfully by opposition from within the 
legislature and the bureaucracy would, he said, feel quite 
helpless. 
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When asked what the programme should be inside the 
Councils, Das replied that Congressmen would obstruct 
the Government in every one of its acts. They would de» 
monstrate to the country and to the world outside that no 
substantial good had been achieved by the Reforms. They 
would mend or end the existing Constitution. 

When a critic maintained that it was already known 
that the Reforms were a sham, Deshbandhu Das retorted 
that such an assertion was completely useless. The bur¬ 
eaucracy was doing whatever it liked and yet it could act 
under cover of approval by the legislature. All the repres¬ 
sive laws were being passed by the Councils. He then 
mentioned what Lord Ronaldshay had told him—that the 
Government was acting according to the advice of the elected 
representatives of the people and as such the British had no 
responsibility for such measures. Deshbandhu Das said that 
it was necessary to demonstrate that the present members 
of the Councils were not true representatives of the people. 

The critics were not yet convinced. They wanted to 
know if there would be an end to all repression once the 
Congress captured all the legislatures. 

Deshbandhu Das said that it would be too optimistic 
to expect any such development. It would, however, have 
the effect that action by the Government would no longer 
have the stamp of popular consent. There would be two 
parties within the legislatures—the Government party and 
the people's party. The bureaucracy would perhaps still 
do whatever it . wished, but it would then have to act on 
its own. This would rouse the people and make it easier 
to carry on the national struggle. 

One of the workers asked if membership of Councils 
would not be against religion. Deshbandhu Das was amused 
hut he contented himself by the reply that it was no more 
against religion than civil disobedience was. 

One of the workers remarked that the Government 
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would in that case take away what the country had already 
gained. Das replied that the Government had in reality 
given almost nothing. No real good could come from the 
bureaucracy. In fact, under the dyarchical system, the 
bureaucracy did not take the Ministers into confidence. 
Whatever little had been given was simply because the 
Government had no other alternative. 

One of the questioners asked if it was Deshbandhu 
Das’s view that every governmental measure, whether 
good or bad, should be opposed. Das's reply was that he 
did not believe that the bureaucracy could do any real good. 
He admitted that there may be temporary benefits like the 
establishment of charitable dispensaries but such measures 
could not really serve the people and certainly could not 
bring about Swaraj. 

Asked if he would accept ministership, Das emphatically 
said ‘not’. He pointed out that acceptance of office would 
be another name for cooperation. He would, however, be 

willing to accept office provided all the departments were 
brought under popular control. As a practical politician 

he realised that the country might have to begin with pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. 

Questioned whether Council entry would secure Swaraj, 
Das replied that the British Parliament would be compelled 
to think of compromise if the popular party captured the 
Councils and expressed the people’s point of view at every 
stage. In this way the objective might be reached even with¬ 
out civil disobedience. 

Deshbandhu Das’s observation surprised some who 
wanted to know if his statement meant that he was not 

in favour of civil disobedience. Das pointed out that his 

action in the last year or two proved that the question was 
!>eside the point. His main object was to achieve Swaraj 
for the people and civil disobedience was merely an instru¬ 
ment. Before resorting to civil disobedience, it was necessary 
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to gain in strength by resisting specific acts. He added that if,, 
through the support of the people, provincial autonomy could! 
be secured through legislative action, he for one would not insist 
on civil disobedience which was in any case a last weapon. 

Some of the workers asked if he would take the oath 
when he became a member of the Council. Deshbandhu> 
Das replied that he saw no objection. After all even those 
who believed in non-cooperation were using stamps issued 
by the Government and in other ways using facilities created 
through Governmental activity. He believed that the pur¬ 
pose was to end the bureaucratic rule of the country and 
bring about a change in the system of Government. In his 
view there was no obligation to wage war against the King 
or Parliament and as such he did not see any objection, 
to taking an oath in the name of the King. 

Some extremists were not satisfied with these answers, 
They asked Deshbandhu Das if he did not desire complete* 
independence outside the British Commonwealth. Das’s 
reply was that he wanted independence and was not con¬ 
cerned with what form it took. He wanted Swaraj which 

was in every way full independence for the Indian people 

to work out their destiny. The question of severing con¬ 
nection with the British Commonwealth had not yet 
become a live issue but should the Congress adopt such a< 
decision Deshbandhu Das said that he would stand with 
the Congress and fight for it. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference was held that year 
at Chittagong with Shrimati Basanti Devi as president. Irr 
her address, she referred to the question of Council entry 

and observed that the Congress might have to consider a 

change in tactics and adopt a policy of noin-cooperatiorr 
within the legislature. This was interpreted as an indica¬ 
tion of Deshbandhu Das’s own views and gave rise to 
bitter controversy and opposition both inside the jails and 
outside. Many even among Deshbandhu Das’s friends and 
followers reacted violently and opposed the move. 



X 

Gaya Congress 


D ESHBANDHU’S health had been affected during his 
imprisonment. After he was released he needed rest* 
but he had first to fulfil certain public engagements. He 
could not decline the series of receptions organised in his 
honour in different parts of Calcutta. At a meeting presided 
over by Sir P. C. Ray, Das referred to the hardship and 
sacrifice of students in the national cause. He declared that 
he was more than ever convinced that Indian freedom would 
be won through truth and non-violence, for without truth 
there was no other way. 

The All-India Congress Committee had appointed an 
enquiry committee to study and report if the country was 
ready for civil disobedience. Its meetings were then being 
held at Patna. Deshbandhu Das wished to have a discus¬ 
sion with the committee and invited_the^ memb ers_to 

Calcutta on t he _Qccaric^.of „ daughterV nia rria ge_ to 

Bhaskar Mukherjge^ . the grandson of Sir Surendra Nath 

Banerjea. During these talks, Pandit Motilal Nehru appeal¬ 
ed to Das not to express any opinion on the issue till the 
report was published. 

Deshbandhu Das left for Darjeeling towards the end 
of August but the change did him no good. He then 
decided to spend some time in Kashmir for recouping his 
health. There were many who read all kinds of meaning 
into this trip. Some bluntly asked whether he was going to 
Kashmir for health or for reasons of politics. When he 
reached the borders of Kashmir, the police wanted from 
him an assurance that he would not say anything on political 
7 I & B—6 
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questions. In fact he was told that unless he gave such 
"an assurance in writing he would not be permitted to enter 
the State. 

Deshbandhu Das regarded this attitude as an affront 
and said to the police officer: “I know that you will not 
steal but if I ask you to give it in writing that you will 
not do so, are you prepared to give such an assurance?” 

The officer said that he fully appreciated Deshbandhu 
Das’s feelings but he was acting under the Maharaja’s 
orders. Deshbandhu Das told the officer that the 
Maharaja could certainly have the pleasure of passing such 
orders but he in any case was not going to comply. He 
g^ve up the idea of going to Kashmir and went instead 
to Murree where he stayed for about a month. 

The United Provinces Political Conference was held 
that year at Dchra Dun. Das, who was invited to preside, 
gave a detailed history of the political movement starting 
from the Satyagraha of the 6th of April 1919 and went on to 
declare: “I do not want a Swaraj which will satisfy only the 
middle classes. I want Swaraj for the masses, not (for the 
classes.” 

This was perhaps the first time that a leader of the 
eminence of Deshbandhu Das declared from a political 
platform that the Swaraj which the Congress wanted 
was for all the geople and not for the privileged few. 
Pandit Motil al Nehru ^ and Sarojini Najdu who were -present 
at the meedng_jcoiagr^ Das on his bold declaration. 

The C ivil D isobedience Enquiry Committee had by this 
time reportedtliartHe country was not prepared for mass 
civil disobedience. It, however, gave Provincial Congress 
Committees the freedom to undertake limited civil dis¬ 
obedience if they were satisfied that the necessary condi¬ 
tions were fulfilled in their Province. It suggested that such 
a programme might be limited to the breach of a particular 
law or order or the non-payment of a particular tax. 
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On the question of Council entry, the committee was 
divided. Hie chairman, Hakim Ajmal Khan, supported by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Vlthalbhai Patel, was in favour 
of Council entry. Dr. Ansari. C, Rajagopalachari. and 
Kasturi Ranga. Iyengar were against it. 

As mentioned earlier, Deshbandhu had promised Pandit 
Motilal Nehru that he would not speak on the question of 
Council entry till the Enquiry Committee had submitted its 
report. He was at Amaravati when the report was published. 
On the 7th of November he spoke in the following terms: 

“Reformed Councils are really a mask which the bureaucracy 
has put on. I conceive it our clear duty to te'ar those masks off its 
face. To end these Councils will be the most effective boycott. It 
is possible to achieve this if we get a majority. If we stand for 
elections in the beginning of 1923, the results will sSaow that we 
have proceeded upon facts and not upon assumptions. I am sure 
of a majority for men of our views.” 

When he arrived in Calcutta oin the 10th of November, 
Das was given a tremendous ovation at the Howrah station. 
He had not expected it, because his views on Council entry 
had not been unanimously shared. The Working Com¬ 
mittee af the Provincial Congress Committee met on the 
18th and 19th of November and passed a resolution re¬ 
commending that Congressmen should contest elections on 
the issue of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the im¬ 
mediate achievement of Swaraj. The All-India Congress 
Committee met on the 20th of November and was presided 
over by Deshbandhu Das. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Vithalbhai 
Patel, N. C. Kelkar, M. R. Jayakar, B. S. Moonje, Abhay- 
ankar, Dr. Alam, Sherwani, Anugraha Narayan Sinha, 

S. Satyarnurti. Rangaswami Iyengar, Lala Dunichand of 
Ambala, Shrimati Lajjabati Devi, J. M. Sen Gupta, B. N. 
Sashmal and many others spoke in favour of Council entry 
and Rajagopalachari, Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Ansari, Moulvi Abbas Tayabji, 

T. Prakasum, Lala Duni Chand of Lahore, Jagadguru Sankara- 
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charya, Gangadhar Deshpande and others spofce against. 

The most enthusiastic amongst the opposing group was 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaram a yya w ho con sideted. that it was dishonest 
to enter Coun cils in anyjaixumstanQes. He said that unity was 
good but honesty was better. 

It will be remembered that Deshbandhu Das had been 
elected to preside over the Ahmedabad session of the Congress 
but could not do so because of his imprisonment. He was 
again elected the President of the Congress. The session was 
to be held at Gaya. He devoted himself to organising 
public opinion in favour of Council entry before the 
session of the Congress. He had to face great diffi¬ 
culties in this task for he had little money and many of the old 
workers were against him. In addition to his personal lia¬ 
bilities, the arrears of rent for the Congress office were also 
shifted on to his shoulders. His health was poor and almost 
all the newspapers were against the Council entry programme. 
Protest meetings were also organised and ait times such meetings 
resorted to personal abuse. Friends turned into enemies. 
Some revolutionary groups even threatened to shoot him. It 
was suggested that he was keen on Council entry as he wanted 
to become a minister. Such people forgot that Deshbandhu 
Das had given up a princely fortune and voluntarily accepted 
poverty in the national cause. Threat and persuasion as well 
as abuse and insinuation, however, had no effect on Desh¬ 
bandhu Das. 

Deshbandhu Das’s presidential address at Gaya was one of 
his most magnificent efforts but on the question of Council 
entry, the resolution supported by him was lost on the 31st of 
December 1922 by 1,748 votes to 890. He immediately 
resigned his office as President of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and so did Pandit Motilal Nehru as General Secretary 
of the Congress. Tn his valedictory speech, Deshbandhu Das 
declared that although the majority had differed from him, he 
was confident that very soon the majority would support his 
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views. On the 1st of January 1923, the day after their resigna¬ 
tion, Deshbandhu Das and Motilal Nehru formed th e Swarajya 
Party^ 

Since this is one of Deshbandhu Das’s major speeches, it 
is quoted in full as an Appendix. He discussed at length the 
principles of non-cooperation and explained the futility of 
boycotting the elections. His vision ranged over the problems 
not only of India but of the whole of Asia. He spoke in terms 
of a federation of Asian peoples which, in his view, was a 
condition for world peace. As this was perhaps the first time 
that this idea of an Asian federation was mooted from the Con¬ 
gress platform, it is appropriate it should be stated in his own 
words: 

“Even more important than this is the participation of India in 
the great Asiatic federation which I see in the course of formation. 

1 have haivdly any doubt that the Pan-Islamic Movement which 
was started on a somewhat narrow basis, has given way or is about 
to give way to a great federation of all Asiatic peoples. It is the 
union of the oppressed nationalities of Asia. Is India to remain 
outside the union? I 'admit that our freedom must be won by our¬ 
selves but such bonds of friendship 'and love, of sympathy and 
cooperation between India and the rest of Asia, nay between India 
and all the liberty-loving people of the world is destined to bring 
about world peace. World peace to my mind means the freedom 
of every nationality and 1 go further and say that no nation on the 
face of the earth can be really free when other nations are in bond¬ 
age. The policy which we have hitherto pursued was absolutely 
necessary for the consummation of the work which we took upon 
ourselves to perform and 1 agreed to that policy wholeheartedly. 
Jhe hopes of attainment of Swaraj or a substantial basis of Swaraj 
in the course of the year made such concentration absolutely 
necessary. Today that very work demands broader sympathy and 
"a wide outlook.’” 



XI 

Swarajya Party 

T HE new party which Deshbandhu Das and Pandit 
Motilal formed was at first given the name ‘Congress 
Khilafat Swarajya Party' but soon the words Congress and 
Khilafat were dropped and the party attained all-India status 
as Swaxajy^Party. 

Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Nehru were realists and they 
felt that the Gaya Congress had been dogged by a lack of 
realism. Everybody knew that the programme of boycotting 
Councils, courts and educational institutions had failed. All 
these institutions were working as vigorously as before and yet 
the Gaya Congress repeated the old slogan of their boycott. 
Similarly, the Gaya Congress clung fondly to Satyagraha or 
civil disobedience even though the Enquiry Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Congress had itself reported that conditions in the 
country ruled out the possibility of any such movement. People 
went on shouting ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai’ and protesting that 
Mahatma in jail was more powerful than Mahatma in liberty 
but few acted up to the principles which he had preached. The 
result was confusion and disillusionment in the public mind. 
The intellectual classes were growing cynical about Congress 
ideology and programme. 

Fortunately for the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
was released soon after the Gaya Congress. He had a number 
of meetings with Deshbandhu Das for whom he had great ad¬ 
miration. Though unconnected with the Swarajya Party, Mau¬ 
lana Azad played an important part in bringing about its suc¬ 
cess. He requested Deshbandhu Das to wait till the 30th of 
April 1923 and assured him that if within that time the ortho¬ 
dox section of the Congress did not launch a mass Satyagraha, 
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he would himself take the lead in calling for a special session 
of the Congress to approve the Council entry programme. 

Deshbandhu Das agreed to this suggestion of Maulana Azad 
which was also accepted by the Congress Working Committee. 
A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was held at 
Allahabad on the 27th of February 1923. This meeting was 
attended by Deshbandhu Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other 
Swarajists. Deshbandhu Das was unanimously elected the 
chairman of the meeting at which the following terms of com¬ 
promise were settled between the Swarajya Party and the 
No-changers: 

(1) Propaganda regarding Councils would be suspend¬ 
ed on both sides till the 30th of April 1923. 

(2) Both parties would be at liberty to work the re¬ 
maining items of their respective programmes in 
the interval without interference with each other. 

(3) The minority group would cooperate with the ma¬ 
jority group in raising funds for constructive work. 

Besides Maulana Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also 
played a leading role in bringing about this compromise. Like 
all compromises, it did not satisfy either party fully but each 
felt that it had gained a useful point. The Swarajya Party was 
happy that the No-changers were prevented ftcmLxarrying on 
propagand a agains t-CeuneU-entry. The No-changers were 
happy bec ause the Sw arajya Party c o u ld no longer canty on 
propaga nda in favour of its stand and would thus lose valuab le 
time wh en the elec tions were due. 

A conference was held in Delhi on the 24th of April when 
leaders of the two sections of opinion met to find out a com¬ 
mon programme. Deshbandhu Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Dr. AnsajL-Rajagopalachari, Hakim Aimal Kha n and Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu held disc ussions for several days in an effort to 
place a united programme Before "the people. But the No¬ 
changers were not willing to yield on any point and Desh¬ 
bandhu Das had to declare reluctantly that the last attempt to 
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secure unity between the two wings of the Congress had failed. 
He was compelled to call on members of the Swarajya Party 
to launch intensive propaganda as the elections to Councils 
were drawing near. 

Since the Swarajya Party was suggesting a change in the 
Congress programme, its leaders had naturally to explain their 
point of view. Das addressed a number of meetings in Cal¬ 
cutta and other parts of Bengal. The Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee met at Barisal on the 13th of May where he 
was able to bring over the Committee to his point of view. He 
then undertook a countrywide tour to explain the view-point 
of the Swarajists. At a meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee held in Bombay from the 25th to the 28th of May 
1923, Deshbandhu Das was again elected chairman unani¬ 
mously. 

At this meeting Deshbandhu Das pointed out that there 
was little s ign of Satvagraha o r civil disobedienc e movement 
in any part of the country. In fact, the conditions for such 
a movement had become less fa vourable sin ce the meeting of 
the All-Ind ia Congress ^ C ommittee -at Allahabad. Communal 
riots had broken out in various parts of the Punjab and United 
Provinces. It would b e risky, to- talk-in terms of Satvagraha or 
mass civil disobedience in such a^context. 

A resolution moved by Purshottamdas Tandon and se¬ 
conded by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was accepted. It said that 
all Congressmen “should close their ranks and present a united 
front. It (the Congress) therefore directs that no propaganda 
be carried amongst the voters in furtherance of the Gaya reso¬ 
lution.” 

This resolution marked a further advance for the Swarajya 
Party as it stopped propaganda against its standpoint. Voters 
were left free to vote in favour of candidates of their choice 
but the Swarajya Party was not fully satisfied as the resolution 
did not give Congressmen permission to seek election in the 
name of the Congress. Deshbandhu Das’s attention was now 
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directed towards carrying on propaganda throughout the coun¬ 
try and convert the Congress to his point of view. 

This session of the All-India Congress Committee in Bom¬ 
bay marked the close of a period in Congress history, Desh- 
bandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru had resigned during the 
session of the Gaya Congress but their resignation had not 
been accepted. In spite of some opposition from the middle- 
of-the-road Congressmen, Deshbandhu Das insisted that their 
resignation should be accepted and a homogeneous Working 
Committee set up. Accordingly, many of the old and promi¬ 
nent members left the Working Committee. 

Deshbandhu Das continued his hurricane tour of India. 
He first went to Buldana to attend Maharashtra Provincial 
Conference. There he declared, for the first time in public, 
that it was a mistake not to have accepted the compromise 
proposal of the Viceroy in December 192L He said that the 
situation had then been bungled and mismanaged and further 
bungling and m ism anagement would follow unless the Co ngress 
adopted a new programme. He appealed to all Congressmen 
to support the Council entry programme so that the national 
demand could be pressed from within the legislatures. 

Deshbandhu Das next went to Madras and addressed meet¬ 
ings at several towns and cities. His eloquence, earnestness 
and logic made a deep impression on the people. Within a 
month, the people of Madras had become the strongest support¬ 
ers of his Council entry programme. He spoke everywhere of 
the need to keep the end in view and change tactics to suit 
changed circumstances. He pointed out the sense of depression 
and frustration which pervaded the country because of the 
failure to effect a compromise in December 1921. Those who 
did not wish to support the Council entry programme, he 
said, had not offered any alternative either. The civil disobe¬ 
dience movement had beat called off and there was no likeli¬ 
hood of a new struggle being launched. In these circumstan¬ 
ces the best policy would be to maintain the principle of non- 
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violent non-cooperation but enter t he le gislatures in large num¬ 
bers and press the national demani from. the legislative plat¬ 
form. If the Government conceded the demand, a great victory 
would have been won. If the Government refused, as was 
probable, it would raise the spirit of the people and create new 
enthu siasm both insi de the legis latures and outside. Deshban- 
dhu Das argued thaF a mass civil disobedience movement would 
become feasible only if his advice was accepted. He made it 
clear that he had resigned from the Presidentship of the Con¬ 
gress on a question of principle. He would not therefore use 
the name of the Congress in his election campaign unless the 
Congress came round to his point of view. Everywhere his 
listeners found his logic irrefutable and his dynamism irresis¬ 
tible. 

A report in one of the leading papers of the day gives us 
an idea of how Madras was affected by his speeches: 

4 Madras was looking forward to Deshbandhu Das’s first visit and 
its expectations were more than fulfilled by Deshbandhu’s first 
speech. Misapprehensions and misunderstandings about his policy 
and programme were often found in various places, thanks largely 
to a hostile press. But Mr. Das takes the bull by the horns. He is 
not apologetic in tone or halting in manner or doubtful in his lead. 
He has sacrificed his all for the country as no one else has. He knows 
his programme is the only practical programme before the country. 
He knows the majority in the Congress is merely repeating meaning¬ 
less ‘mantras’. Above all he knows that, thanks to the ineffective¬ 
ness of the Congress, the bureaucracy is gaining in strength, while 
the people 'are losing. He is determined that this nation-killing 
process shall cease. And, to the extent to which it may be given to 
him, he will rouse the people and lead them on to the royal road of 
Swaraj from the quagmire o f metaphysical disquisition and impotent 
hero-worship. This is the clarion call which is sounded in these 
speeches. He disclaims that he is either a rebel against the Congress 
oi a prodigal son. But he does not mind even being called such 
names; for his justification is, 'Not that he loves the Congress less 
but that he loves the country more.’ He elaborately defends his pro¬ 
gramme of Council entry and gives convincing arguments therefor. 
He explains how civil disobedience is impracticable in the present 
state of the country ‘and how the majority party is postponing it 
from day to day 

“Is Council entry against non-cooperation? No, it is only another 
form of the same activity. Is Council boycott a sacred thing not to 
be touched? Mr. Das answer, ‘I assure you there is another thing 
which is more sacred than the Congress: that is the liberty of the 
Indian people*. 
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“The speech had a most telling effect on the audience and even, 
the few who came to scoff remained to pray.” 

In a lecture in the Deccan during this campaign Desh- 

bandhu Das said: 

“Am I rebel? I would rather rebel against the Congress and any 
institution in India if I felt that the realisation of the demand of 
Swaraj makes it necessary. I want Swaraj. I want my liberty. I am. 
prepared to fight. I have not been a coward at any time in my life. 

I ‘am prepared to lay down my life. Begin today, test me and I shall * 
prove if I cannot come to your standard.” 



XII 

Delhi Congress 

A FTER his Madras tour, during which many Congressmen 
were converted to the view-point of the Swarajya Party, 
Deshbandhu Das went to Nagpur to attend a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. The new Working Committee 
of the Congress, which had been constituted in Bombay with 
Dr. Ansari as the chairman, offered its resignation at the Nagpur 
meeting. It was forced to do so because two Provincial Com¬ 
mittees had disregarded the decision of the All-India Congress 
'Committee and the Working Committee could do nothing about 
it. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has described this incident in his 
Autobiography thus: 

“Our resignation was brought about by the failure of our attempt 
to censure Gujarat for its indiscipline. Even a short experience of 
party manoeuvres had been too much for me and I was quite shocked 
at the way some prominent Congressmen could intrigue.'’ 

A new Working Committee with Konda Venkatappayya as 
president was elected and the meeting decided that the special 
session of the Congress should be held in Bombay under the 
presidentship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to review the situa¬ 
tion and resolve the difficulties that had arisen. 

The special session, however, was held not in Bombay but 
in, Delhi in September 1923. Dr. Ansari, who was the chairman 
of the reception committee, appealed for a united front. Maulana 
Azad reviewed the whole position and gave his decided opinion 
as follows: 

“After considering "all aspects of the question T have come to the 
conclusion that it is useless for us to boycott the Councils and remain 
aloof. Even as a boycott of Councils was necessary for us in the 
last election, so, under the present circumstances, it is to our advan¬ 
tage to occupy as many seats as possible.” 

The Maulana also expressed the view that conflict between 
"Hindus and Muslims could have been avoided if the people had 
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before them a programme of united work. He explained that 
non-violent non-cooperation was based upon the universal faith 
that we should not coo perate with evil. But obviously such 
non-cooperation must notT>e identified with inactivity. Fur¬ 
ther, there was scope and even need for change in tactics accord¬ 
ing to changes in circumstances. 

The resolution which permitted Congressmen to enter legis¬ 
latures was moved by Maulana Mohammad Ali and supported 
by Dr. Kitchlew, Abbas Tayabji, Mrs. Sarojni Naidu and many 
others. Maulana Mohammad Ali declared that “by a process 
of soul force and by some mysterious wireless, I have been 
commanded by Mahatma Gandhi not to hesitate to modify the 
boycott programme if the interest of the country so demanded.” 
In supporting his programme Deshbandhu Das said: 

“What &re these Councils and what are these legislatures? Things 
of falsehood. Must we not remove them? Mahatma Gandhi intends 
to wreck the Reforms and I do the same thing fcy working from 
within, and the only way to do it is to make Government through 
Councils impossible. I will have nothing to do with those who go 
there for the sake of posts, who go there to get the little things 
they call good, crumbs from the legislative table. I abhor that I' 
abominate that, 1 say that either I stand to wreck the Reforms— 
to wreck the monster that is drinking our life-blood, or do not want 
to go there at all. I rejoice that this compromise resolution insists 
or. principles of non-violent non-cooperation. 

“If in a minority, I will keep these seats vacant like so nfany 
lamps of non-cooperation burning. 

“Even if I could achieve complete victory by moving the Swa- 
rajya Party resolution making Council entry a part of the ordinary 
work of the Congress, I would not do it. It would be useless be¬ 
cause a united Congress was much better than the victory I could 
secure.” 

The resolution was passed practically unanimously and 
when this fact was announced by Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, there were signs of enthusiasm and jubilation. 

Now that it was agreed that Congressmen could seek election 
to the legislature, Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
visited some of the important cities of the United Provinces. 
Deshbandhu Das then returned to Calcutta and made a rapid* 
tour of the Province. He spoke everywhere in favour of his 
nominees and received warm response. He worked from morn-- 
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Jng till late at night and had hardly time for food or sleep. 

The result of the elections in Bengal is now a matter of 
history. Veterans of public life were defeated by unknown men 
set up by Deshbandhu Das. Surendranath Banerjea^ one of 
the pioneers of the Indian National Congress and a doyen of 
Indian politics, was_defeated by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, till 
then completely unknown in politics. Deshbandhu Das s own 

• cousin S. R. Das, then Advocate-General of Bengal, was defeat¬ 
ed by a comparatively unknown man like Satkaripati Roy. The 
eminent physician, Sir Nilratan Sarkar, was humbled by Bijoy 
Krishna Bose. 

Deshbandhu Das had achieved almost the impossible. 
Within barely one year he had converted the Congress to his 
own jpoint of view. In the Bengal elections he had captured 
seats ReservedI for Muslims as well as general seats from some 
of the best known leaders of the day. He had achieved signal 
success but he had greatly taxed his health in the process. In 
addition, there was a new worry which troubled him. Some of 
his most ardent and loyal followers were being threatened under 
Regulation III of 1818. 

Lord Lytton, then Governor of Bengal, invited Deshbandhu 
Das to form the new Ministry in Bengal. After consulting his 
colleagues Deshbandhu Das replied in the following terms: 

“YOUR EXCLLENCY, t J ^ 

I placed before our party the position as explained by your 
Excellency and they have just declined to accept your Excellency s 
"kind offer. The members of this party are pledge-bound to do 
everything in their power by using the legal right granted uncle. 1, 
the Reforms Act to put an end to the system of Dyarchy. This 
duty they cannot discharge if they ‘accept office. The party is aware 
that it is possible to offer obstruction from within by accepting 
office, hut they do not consider it honest to accept office which is 
under the existing system in your Excellency’s gift and then turn 
it into an instrument of obstruction. The awakened consciousness 
of the people of this country demands a change in the present 
system of Government and until that is done or unless there is 
some change in the general administration indicating a change of 
heart, the people of the country cannot offer willing cooperation. 
Under the circumstances, I regret I cannot undertake responsibility 
regarding the transferred departments. My party, however, wishes 
to place on record its appreciation of the spirit of constitutionalism 
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which actuated you in making the offer which we feel bound not 
to accept. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. R. DAS.” 

The Swarajya Party thus came to be a powerful Opposition 
in the Bengal Legislative Council and inflicted repeated defeats 
upon the Government. Resolution for the release of the detenus 
and political prisoners was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
Three Ministries which were formed in succession were defeated 
and bureaucracy* in i f s earlier form, met its dnnm i n BengaL 



XIII 

Calcutta Corporation 

T HE Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923 was one of the major 
contributions of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea to the deve¬ 
lopment of local self-government in India. It widened the 
franchise and made the Calcutta Corporation a democratic body. 
Under the Act, the Calcutta Corporation was to have eighty- 
five_Coui^^ ™five. Aldermen. The Act abolished the 

post of the Chairman and provided instead a Mayor elected by 
the Councillors and Aldermen to preside over the general and 
special meetings of the Corporation. The executive functions of 
the Chairman were delegated to a Chief Executive Officer who 
would work under the general supervision of the Mayor. 

Deshbandhu Das decided to contest the elections to the 
Corporation in the name of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Congress won most of the seats without con¬ 
test. Where there were rival candidates Congressmen won both 
the general seats and the Muslim seats. It was the unanimous wish 
of the entire city that Deshbandhu Das should be the first Mayor 
of Calcutta and after some initial reluctance he agreed. 

The inaugural speech of Deshbandhu Das as Mayor express¬ 
ed in vivid terms his conception of civic administration. It was 
clear that his approach to civic life was different from his app¬ 
roach to Council entry. Here he was out to build and not to 
destroy. He laid down the following programme of work for 
the Corporation : free primary education, free medical relief 
to the poorpurer and cheaper food and milk supply, better 
supply of filtered water and unfiltered water, better sanitation 
in business and congested areas, housing for the poor, develop¬ 
ment of suburban areas, improved transport facilities and 
greater efficiency in administration at a cheaper cost. 
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• In the course of his inaugural speech Deshbandhu Das also 
said : 

“It is the great ideal of the Indian people that they regard the 
poor as Daridra Narayan. To them God comes in the shape of the 
poor. The service of the poor is the service of God to the Indian 
mind, i shall, therefore, try to direct your activities to the service 
of the poor. You will have seen that in the programme which I 
have drawn up, most of the items deal with the poor. If the Cor¬ 
poration succeeds even to a very limited extent in this work it will 
have justified itself.” 

In order to ensure success in administration Deshbandhu Das 
chose Subhas Chandra Bose to be the Chief Executive Officer. 

Soon after Deshbandhu Das became Mayor there was a 
strike by the sweepers of the Calcutta Corporation. He called 
them and said that if they did not return to their work immedi¬ 
ately he would himself, with the help of volunteers, undertake 
the work of scavenging. If on the other hand they come back 
to work unconditionally, he would take it as his own responsibi¬ 
lity to improve their wages and redress their genuine grievances. 
His appeal had an immediate response and the strike was called 
off. 

Mention may be made here of Deshbandhu Das’s attempt 
to educate public opinion through journals expressing his point 
of view. In a sense, journalism was in his veins from the very 
outset. He was closely connected, with New India from 1901. 
Narayan in Bengali was a new type of literary and cultural 
journal. In 1922 he started a Bengali weekly to defend his point 
of view on Council entry. 

In 1923 he promoted the Forward Publishing Company in 
which he had as fellow directors Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Tulsi Goswami and P. D. Himatsingka. A 
daily paper under the name Forward came out on October 23, 
1923. It established new standards in Indian journalism and 
had great influence on public opinion. Leading articles were 
written mostly under Das’s personal direction. They were force¬ 
ful but never extreme in tone or language. The journal’s fair and 
free criticism attracted the attention of Government and people 
alike. 

7 I & B—7 
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Subhas Chandra Bose was for some time in charge of the 
paper but when he became the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation, he had to give u'pi this work. From the 
beginning Deshbandhu Das had laid it down that the paper 
must not only give political news but also have special pages de¬ 
voted to art, literature, science, architecture, painting, sport, the 
stage and the screen. Its wide range of interests and its bold 
and fair criticism soon made the Forward a power in the land. 



XIV 

The Bengal Pact 


D ESHBANDHU Das realised quite early in his political life 
that friendship and understanding between the Hindus and 
the Muslims were an essential condition for the attainment of 
India’s independence. While relations between them were gen¬ 
erally good in normal times, he noted with distress that the 
slightest cause often led to bitterness and conflict. He was 
particularly disturbed by the communal riots which occurred 
from time to time in the U.P., Bihar and the Punjab. Bengal 
had on the whole been more fortunate but the Tala riots of 1891 
and 1895 and the riots of 1912 had shown how precarious these 
good relations were. Deshbandhu Das remembered that in 1905 
the British bureaucrats had tried to strengthen their position by 
playing the communities against one another. In fact Sir Bom- 
fylde Fuller, then Lieutenant-Governor of the newly created 
Province of East Bengal and Assam, was reported to have openly 
said : “If the Hindu wife ill-treated him he would surely turn 

his affection to his Muslim wife.” 

It was in the wake of such an attitude that separate electorat¬ 
es were for the first time introduced in the India Councils Act of 
1909. 

The Congress had for many years been aware of this pro¬ 
blem . Th e Cotigress-League Pact of 1916 was intended to settle, 
the outstanding-Jssues between the_Jwo communiti es. The 
Congress also agreed to earmark fifty-one per cent of the seats 
in the Punjab Provincial Legislative Council for Muslims. The 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923 had also provided for special 
treatment oMhe_Muslims for some years. It was against this 
backgroundlhat DeshFandRu Das formulated his famous Hindu- 
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Muslim Pact to promote permanent peace between 
the communities and jprovide a basis for joint demand and joint 
action. 

The Pact provided that representation in the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council would be thro ugh joint elector ates on the basis of 
population. It also provided that Special weightage would be 
given to Muslims if they made up their deficiency in the services 
and attained a proportion commensurate with their numbers. 
[/there were other provisions which dealt with matters like music 
before mosques and cow kill'ng in which each community was 
required to refrain from any act which would hurt the feelings 
of the other community. 

The Pact was conceived in the best of spirits but it became 
the nucleus of political controversy. Communal sections among 
the Hindus vilified Deshbandhu Das and said that he had sur¬ 
rendered the rights of the Hindus. Even the more moderate 
opinion among the Hindus held that Deshbandhu Das had gone 
too far in trying to win the confidence of the Muslims. The 
communal sections among Muslims said that the whole Pact 
was merely a camouflage and Deshbandhu Drs was working to 
undermine the hold of Musl : m leaders on their own community. 
The majority of Muslims, however, hailed this pact as a charter 
of their rights and almost overnight Deshbandhu Das became 
their unchallenged leader. 

Deshbandhu Das had to fight hard in order to persuade 
doubters in both the communities. He pointed out that the Pact 
provided a basis for joint demand and joint action. Once the 
country became free, there would be no party to foment distrust 
and suspicion between the communities. They would learn to 
trust one another and cooperative action would become possible. 
Swarajya, he explained could not be a f tained without non-violent 
non-cooperation and a programme of non-violent non-coopera¬ 
tion could be effective only on the basis jof unity of outlook a nd 
action between Hindus and Muslim s. 

Deshbandhu Das realised that he must win the support 
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of the Congress for his point of view. His impassioned appeal 
for national unity and independence enabled him to sway the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee which accepted the Pact. 
His next move was to secure the support of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee. The matter was discussed in the Cocanada 
Con gress wherr* there wrts >4 moye fo ^ hclve^ the Bengal Pact on 
the gro und that an a ll-India pact was under the Committees 
considerati on in accordance with a resolution .of the special 
session in Del hi. During the discussions at Cocanada some 
of the opponents of Deshbandhu Das went to the extent of de¬ 
manding that the Bengal Pact should be set aside. 

Deshbandhu Das expected some opposition but its extent 
surprised him. He was particularly offended by the attitude of 
some who wished to ignore completely whatever had been done 
in Bengal. In an indignant speech, he declared: 

“You may delete the Bengal Pact from the resolution hut you 
cannot delete Bengal from the Indian National Congress. Bengal 
demands her rights of having her suggestion considered by the 
National Assembly. What right has anybody to say that Bengal has 
to be deprived of her right? Bengal will not be deleted in this un¬ 
ceremonious fashion. I cannot understand title argument of those 
who cry 'delete the Bengal Pact’. 

“Is Bengal untouchable? Will you deny Bengal the right of 
suggestion on such a vital question? If you do, Bengal can take 
care of itself. You can’t refuse Bengal the right to make a sugges¬ 
tion” 

The Cocanada Congress decided that the All-India Pact 
Committee would come to a decision only after the Provincial 
Congress Committees expressed their opinion on the proposals. 
This satisfied Deshbandhu Das, as the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee had already adopted the Bengal Pact and this 
would mean that the Bengal Pact would be considered by the 
All-India Pact Committee. Another important resolution of the 
Cocanada Congress mpfinricd the position of the Swargjva 
Party and R ecorded recognition to C ongressmen elected to the 

In May 1924^ a session l>Tthe Bengal Provincial Congress 
was held at Scrajgunge. The Pact was again the subject of 
debate, but after Deshbandhu Das replied to the critics in a 
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speech which lasted for almost four hours, it was accepted with 
acclamation. The Pact continued to be the accepted pro¬ 
gramme of the Bengal Congress during Deshbandhu Das’s life¬ 
time. 

There was controversy on another resolution which was 
passed by the Serajgunge conference. Gopinath Saha, a young 
revolutionary from Bengal, shot dead a British merchant named 
Ernest Day under the impression that he was Sir Charles Tegart, 
the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. Saha was arrested and 
the case against him ended with his death by hanging. The 
Serajgunge conference passed a resolution on the incident in the 
following terms: 

“The Conference, while denouncing and disassociating itself from 
violence and adhering to the principle of non-violence, appreciates 
Gopinath Saha's ideal of self-sacrifice, misguided though it is in res¬ 
pect of the country’s best interests, and expresses its respect for hi® 
great self-sacrifice.” 

This resolution, particularly because of the way in which 
the newspapers reported it, led to a good deal of misunder¬ 
standing and some peo'ple condemned Deshbandhu Das for his 
support of a resolution which implied condonation of violence. 
The resolution was moved also at the A.-T.C.C. meeting at 
Ahmcdabad, but it was defeated in spite of Deshbandhu Das’s 
support. Deshbandhu Das declared on the occasion that al¬ 
though his resolution was lost, he had gained his point in 
having secured Mahatma Gandhi’s open admission of admira¬ 
tion for Gopinath Saha’s self-sacrifice. After Deshbandhu Das’s 
death, Mahatma Gandhi himself said that the difference between 
them over this question was really a lovers’ quarrel. Tt is of 
interest that, at the Karachi session of the Congress in 1931, 
over which Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel presided, a much stronger 
resolution was passed in the presence of Mahatma Gandhi him¬ 
self regarding the action of Bhagat Singh, Sukhdeo and Rajguru. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, a frequent critic of Mahatma Gandhi, 
has this to say about the Karachi resolution: 

“The circumstances at Karachi were such that the resolution had 
to be swallowed by people who under ordinary circumstances would 
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not come within miles of it. So far as the Mahatma was concern¬ 
ed, he had to make his conscience over the action somewhat 
elastic.” 

It is to be regretted that after Deshbandhu Das’s death, the 
Bengal Pact was repudiated by some of his own followers. In 
Maulana* Azad’s opinion, the repudiation of this Pact was one of 
the factors which led to increasing discord between Hindus and 
Muslims culminating in the partition of the country. It is futile 
to speculate on the ‘might-have-beens’ of history, but it can be 
said with confidence that if Deshbandhu Das had lived, united 
India would in all likelihood have attained freedom lone before 
1947. 



XV 

Tarakeswar Satyagraha 

B EFORE resuming the story of political events, it might be 
appropriate here to refer to what came to be known as 
the T arakeswa r affair. Tarakeswar was and still is a famous 
place of pilgrimage in Bengal. The earlier ‘mahants* were men 
of piety but some of the latter ‘mahants’ did not enjoy a good 
reputation with the public. About a hundred years ago, Madhab 
Giri, who was the k mahant T in 1872, became involved in a 
murder case. A young girl called Elokeshi suffered death at 
the hands of her husband, Nabin; but many people believed 
that Madhab Giri was the real culprit. Abuse of privilege by 
‘mahants’ continued and Swami Satyananda and Swami Viswa- 
nanda of the Mahavir Dal started a movement to stop these 
practices. 

J&ti s Giri ^who was the ‘mahant’ in the early twenties, was 
too powerful for these reformists who turned to Deshbandhu 
Das for help. 

Deshbandhu Das had himself been disturbed by some of the 
things he had heard about Tarakeswar. He therefore declared 
that he would take charge of the movement to save the honour 
of Bengal. At his bidding, hundreds of young men came for¬ 
ward to face the hardship of a struggle and suffered imprison¬ 
ment. Dehbandhu Das’s own son Chira Ranjan Das was one of 
the first volunteers to be arrested. The movement continued un¬ 
abated. Lord Lytton, the Governor, referred to the Tarakes¬ 
war movemen t as a coloss al hoax in a spe ech in Serampur. 
Deshbandhu Das, however, persisted in the course of action and 
soon proved that the movement was not a hoax but genuine. 
Deshbandhu Das prepared himself for all eventualities. Even 
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when the police opened fire on the volunteers, he did not call 
off the movement. In fact the support given by the police toj 
the ‘mahant’ made the volunteers more determined than ever, 
and young men came forward in their hundreds to make the 
movement a success. At last the /m ahan t* realised that he 
could not continue, and he resigned. One of hi s disciples, 
Prabhat Giri, became..^ a nd h e agr eed to abide by the 

Co ngress decision. It was settled that the whole income of the 
endowments belongi ng to Tarakeswar as well as the contribu¬ 
tions coll ected from the pilgrim s w ould be spent in the servic e 
of the pilgrims. Any remainder would be spent in various 
n ation ^building activities . 

At this stage the Brahmin Sabha of Bengal intervened to) 
prevent the fulfilment of the agreement. A civil suit was filed 
at the Hooghly court, with the resul t that the statu s quo was 
maintained, jgjc^dg^ment jwas passed lo ng niter Des hhandhir 
Das’s de ath but the Benga l Provincial Congress Commi ttee a d- 
opted resolution condemni ng the intervention of the Bra hmin 
Sabha. 




XVI 

Belgaum Congress 

D ESHBANDHU Das had won his first 'pbint in securing 
sanction for his programme of contesting elections. The 
result was the formation of the Swarajya Party which virtually 
put an end to Dyarchy in Bengal. Deshbandhu Das did not at 
first stand for election himself, but one of his principal lieuten¬ 
ants, B. N. Sashmal, was returned from two places, Diamond 
Harbour and Midnapore. Sashmal resigned one of his scats 
and Deshbandhu Das was persuaded to stand. He thus became 
the first leader of the Swarajya Party in the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 

The Party also achieved great success in the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly under the leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
One of its first triumphs was to elect Vithalbhai Patel as the 
President of the Assembly. Other successes followed. Un¬ 
popular measures were defeated and resolutions supporting 
nation-building activities carried by a clear majority. 

The Swarajya Party met at Lucknow on the 9th of January 
1924 under the presidentship of Deshbandhu Das and fomulated 
the national demands to be presented in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly by the Leader of the Party. The demands were: 

1. All political prisoners and detenus must be released; 

2. All repressive laws must be repealed; and 

3. A national convention must be summoned to decide ' 
the principles for the future Constitution of India. 

In moving these demands, Pandit Motilal Nehru declared in 
the Assembly: 

“Our party cfannot be dismissed as wreckers. We have come 
here to offer our cooperation. If the Government would revive 
this cooperation, they would find that the Swarajists were their men. 
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If not, the Swarajists would stand on their rights and continue to 
non-cooperate, they would oppose the Budget and adopt the policy 
of wholesale obstruction.” 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, who was then Home Member, counter¬ 
ed this move by saying that the Government was prepared to 
consider these demands in successive stages. He pointed out 
that the demands could not be accepted in the existing situation 
as they were not consistent with the special privileges reserved 
to the Viceroy under the Government of India Act of 1919. 
The Swarajya Party did not accept his contention and in this"it 
had the support of the Nationalists and the independents in the 
Assembly. A pact was drawn up between the Swarajists and 
other members of the Assembly who accepted in full the three 
demands formulated by the Swarajya Party. 

While feeling gratified at the capture of the legislature by 
the Swarajya Party, Deshbandhu Das felt that the Council 
entry progra mme ought to bcTlicc epfc d as the p rincipal pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress as a whole. Mahatma Gandhi had 
been releasedjrt. themcaotime..after jm.iipexaliQii.for appendicitis. 
He resumed editorship of his journal Young India and it soon 
became clear that he was as definitely in favour of boycott of 
legislatures as before. Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru mdt him at Juhu on the 18th of May 1924 to discuss the 
future programme of work. The two Swarajist leaders did not 
feel very happy after the discussions because Mahatma Gandhi 
had maintained his disapproval of the resolution on Council 
entry passed at the Delhi and the Cocanada sessions of the 
Congress. Mahatma Gandhi later issued a statement which 
showed that the differences between the two attitudes were 
fundamental. The Mahatma believed that Council entry des¬ 
troyed non-cooperation. He conceded, however, that Congress¬ 
men need not obstruct the Swarajists. The right programme 
for Congressmen was constructive work in the field of Khadi, 
boycott of foreign cloth, prohibition and economy in expenditure. 

Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru also issued a 
joint statement which put forth their reasons for not accepting 
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Mahatma oandhi's view-pomi on Council boycott. They main¬ 
tained Council entry was another form of non-cooperation, be¬ 
cause Swarajists were entering Councils only to create a con¬ 
stitutional deadlock. 

The two leaders gave their full endorsement to the construc¬ 
tive programme of Mahatma Gandhi and to the concept of civil 
disobedience as enunciated by the Mahatma. 

Their statement went on to say: 

“The moment we find that it is impossible to meet the selfish 
obstinacy of the bureaucracy without civil disobedience, we shaft* 
retire from the legislative bodies and take time to prepare the 
country for civil disobedience. If by that time th; country has 
not already become prepared for civil disobedience, ue will then' 
unreservedly place ourselves under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
“and work through the Congress organisation under his banner in 
order that we may unitedly work out a -substantial programme of 
civil disobedience.” 

While he was at Juhu, Deshbandhu Das heard about the 
sudden death of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee. He was deeply 
grieved and on his return to Calcutta he delivered a valedictory 
address from the Mayoral chair paying a great tribute to Sir 
Ashutosh for his services. 

The next meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was 
held at Ahmedabad on the 27th of June 1924. 

Mahatma^Gandhj insisted on his programme of the live-fold 
boy cott of Titles, legislature, Schools and colleges, law coijr}$ 
a nd forei gn cloth. He declared emphatically that those who 
efid not accept the five-fold boycott and had any doubts about 
the principles of truth and non-violence should not remain on 
the Congress executive. 

A resolution was also moved that elected members of all 
Congress organisations must spin on the Charkha every day and 
send every month at least 2.000 yards of yarn spun by them to 
the All-India Khadi Board. The resolution had a penalty clause 
which stated that a member who failed to carry either of these 
conditions would be deemd to have resigned from his office. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru challenged the resolution on a point 
of order. He argued that members who had enlisted themselves 
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after signing the Congress creed could not lose their seats by a 
condition newly introduced. He also challenged the provision 
which took away from ex-Presidents of the Congress their right 
to be ex-officio juembcrs of the AHJndia Congress Committee. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali who was then President did not 
give a ruling on the point of order but put it to the vote. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru's contention was defeated by 83 to 67. He 
announced that Swarajists would leave in a body but would soon 
return in larger numbers and reverse the decision. 

After the Swarajist members had left, the substantive resolu¬ 
tion was put to vote. The penalty clause was accepted but 
only by 67 to 37. Mahatma Gandhi felt that it was in reality 
a defeat, for if these 37 votes were added to those of the 67 
Swarajists who had walked out, the clause would have been 
rejected. He therefore himself pressed that the penalty clause 
be deleted. 

There was a conference in the afternoon in which Mahatma 
Gandhi met Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. After 
these discussions it was agreed that the five-fold boycott pro¬ 
gramme would be placed before the open session, but after 
amending the reference to Council boycott to bring it in line 
with the resolutions passed at the Delhi and Cocanada sessions 
of the Congress. This compromise resolution was placed at the 
open meeting and the Swarajya Party was able to maintain its 
point of view. 

A conference of the All-India Swarajya Party was held on 
the 16th of August 1924 in Calcutta. All the important leaders 
of the Party attended it. Addressing the conference Deshbandhu 
Das said: 

“Whatever name you may give to it—non-cooperation, responsive 
non-cooperation, responsive cooperation—I want to have mv pro¬ 
gramme nut absolutely clearly. We will not shrink from destroying 
any system which stands against our system. We will not shrink 
from telling the Government. ‘Until and unless you recognise our 
legitimate rights, we will try to destory your system of Government. 
We cannot build our system without destroying your system.* Not 
that there is a particular in destruction, but we cannot 
build unless* we remove something which stands rn our way.” 
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He concluded with an appeal for the support of the Party: 

“1 appeal to you—I make no appeal to the bureaucracy or to 
the Secretary of State—I appeal to you: stand fast by the principle 
which the Swarajists have put forward before the country. We 
will act, but give us breathing time. Do not overwhelm ui 
with criticism and questions. I have thought and thought about it 
for the last twenty years of my life and now I' have devoted the 
rest of my life to the cause of my country. Believe in me and I 
tell you, God willing, I shall not die before I have accomplished 
mv object.” 

After the Ahmedabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee, Mahatma Gandhi began to study anew the situa¬ 
tion in the country. He was surprised and shocked when there 
were communal riots in various towns like Delhi. Shahjahanpur, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Jabalpur and Nagpur. The worst dis¬ 
turbances were in the Mopla districts of Malabar where some 
four thousand people had to abandon their homes. 

A committee was formed with Mahatma Gandhi and 
Maulana Shaukat Ali as members to investigate the causes of 
the disturbances. They could not agree, however, in their 
findings about the causes and the share of responsibility of 
different communities. Shaukat Ali had been one of the closest 
adherents of Mahatma Gandhi since 1919. He now repudiated 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership as Mahatma Gandhi could_ not 
accopt hi s view s^ 

Mahatma Gandhi was so disturbed by the atrocious way in 
which many Indians had behaved that he resolved to undertake 
a fast for twent^n£w_.jdays.^ This led to a conference of the 
leading men of India. The Anglican Metropolitan of India and 
some representative Britons also attended this conference which 
met in Delhi and came to be known as the Unity Conference. 
Deshbandhu Das took a leading part in the deliberations. Some 
of the decisions reached at the conference were : that (i) 
everyone should have full liberty of worship, (ii) that the Hindus 
must not expect that cow-slaughter could be stopped by force 
or legislation but only by mutual trust and consent, and (iii) 
that likewise the Muslims must not expect to stop the Hindu 
music near mosques by legislative force or order of court but 
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by mutual consent or trust. 

The conference also recommended the constitution of Pan- 
chayats at the national as well as local levels. The Central 
National Panchayat had Mahatma Ga'ndhi as its chairman and 
included Hakim Ajmal Khan, Lala Lajpat Rai and three other 
members. The Central Committee proposed measures for pro¬ 
moting communal unity and laid down a procedure for interven¬ 
tion whenever and wherever communal trouble broke out. 

After the conference Deshbandhu Das left for Simla. His 
health was causing anxiety and he needed a change. This, 
however, was not to be. While in Simla he heard of the arrest 
of Subhas Chandra Bose and many of his other „ lieutenants. 
He immediately returned to Calcutta. At a meeting of the 
Corporation, he said : 

“Every honest man in the country is bound to say ‘I. love my 
country—I love my freedom, I will have the right to manage my 
own affairs.* 

“If that is a crime. I plead guilty to that charge. If that is a 
crime. 1 am willing to be hanged for that rather than shirk fny 
duty which I feel to be the only duty of every Indian of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

“All that I want to say is that Subhas is no more a revolu¬ 
tionary than I am. Why have they not arrested me? I should like 
to know why? If love of country is a crime, I am a criminal. 

If Subhas is a criminal, I am a criminal. Not only the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of this Corporation but the Mayor of the Corporation 
is equally guilty. 

“I can only say that these Ordinances are directed against us 
only to put down lawful organisations. 

“Subhas Bose’s arrest under Regulation III is sheer brute 
force on the part of the bureaucracy. One fine morning he went 
our to do his work as the Chief Executive Officer of the Corpo¬ 
ration. He returned home ‘and found the Police force in his 
house. Not one charge has been made against him. No explana¬ 
tion was asked from him. Not one reason was urged before him 
but he was simply told, ‘We have got the brute force 'and we shall 
drag you to imprisonment/ Is this law? Is this justice?” 

As soon as he reached Calcutta, Deshbandhu Das wired to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
and other leaders about this new attack by the bureaucracy. 
Nearly all the prominent leaders of India came to Calcutta and 
there was widespread condemnation of the repressive measures 
throughout India. Bengal reacted strongly and over a hundred 
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and fifty thousand people attended a meeting which was held on 
the 31st of October, to protest against Government’s action. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and others came in the 
first week of November and joined Deshbandhu Das. Mahatma 
Gandhi was now convinced that it was the Swarajya Party’s 
success in the Bengal Legislative Council and the Calcutta 
Corporation which made the bureaucracy resort to such violent 
measures. The Government was anxious to defeat the Swarajya 
Party's programme by imprisoning its best workers. 

The country’s leaders realised that they must resolve their 
differences and prepare an agreed programme of struggle. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
issued a joint statement in which they pointed to the success of 
the Swarajists in the legislatures, specially in Bengal and in the 
Centre, and demanded that the programme of the Swarajya 
Party should now become the main programme of the Congress. 
Among other things they declared that (1) the programme of 
non-cooperation should be suspended as the national program¬ 
me except in respect of refusal to use foreign cloth; (2) the 
constructive programme should be prosecuted by all sections; 
(3) the Swarajya Party should, on behalf of the Congress, carry 
on their work in the Councils, and (4) Congress members would 
have to send 2,000 yards* of handspun yam instead of 4,000 
as annual subscription. 

It is evidence of Mahatma Gandhi’s open mind and political 
sagacity that he was now willing to abandon his own programme 
of boycott Off legislatures and accept Council entry as the main 
political programme of the Congress. The A ll-India Congress 
Committee which met on the 23rd of November 1924 in Bombay 
gave its full support tq.llxc4QiQ Lstatement issued _by the three 
leaders. 

Deshbandhu Das now turned his whole energies to construc¬ 
tive work in the villages and issued the following appeal: 

“The Executive Council of the Swarajya Party of Bengal has 
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decided to devote the first week of December exclusively to work 
for Swaraj in Calcutta and Howrah. There will be meetings ex¬ 
plaining the present situation, the repressive policy of tine bureau¬ 
cracy culminating in the recent arrests, the revival of Regulation® 
111 and the promulgation of the new Ordinance, the results 
achieved at the All-Party Conference now holding its sessions in 
Bombay, the future programme of the Swarajya Party in the 
Council and outside it and collection of funds. It is needless for 
me to impress on my countrymen the sumpreme necessity of present¬ 
ing a united front to the Government at the present moment and 
in that view of mobilising our resources in men and money. I 
appeal to all to help us with whatever resources they can spare 
for the country’s work. Our volunteers with sealed boxes will 
make house-to-house collection. I expect that every citizen of 
Calcutta and Howrah will pay at least one rupee. A Swarajya 
Week will be held also for the ‘MofussiV the date of which will 
be announced shortly. I appeal to you to work in the villages 
where, as 1 have always believed, lies our salvation." 

As already mentioned, Deshbandhu Das had not been feeling 

well when the arrest of his chief lieutenants compelled him to 
cut short his holiday at Simla and return to Calcutta. The 
incessant toil which he undertook during the three succeeding 
weeks in organising the country and raising a hundred thousand 
rupees for the Swarajya Fund told heavily on his health and 
he fell seriously ill. He nevertheless could not remain absent 
from the next session of the Congress due to be held at Belgaum 
under Mahatma Gandhi's presidentship, as the programme of 
Council entry would come up before it. 

There was also a complete reconciliation between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Deshbandhu Das at Belgaum. Deshb andhu Das 
said : 

‘T knew that lasting unity would be achieved when Mahatma 
Gandhi would be released and I was right. The bureaucracy chal¬ 
lenged India in Bengal, and what was the reply to the challenge? 
Boycott of foreign cloth. The bureaucracy expected a feast of 
quarrels at Belgaum, but Mahatma has disappointed it. I fully 
believe in constructive programme, but I 'also believe in giving the 
enemy no quarter in uprooting its foundation wherever possible. 
Councils, I know, will not bring Swaraj, but they impede our pro¬ 
gress and must be destroyed. Local bodies should be captured to 
build up our lives. Council work is not the permanent point of 
activity with the Swarajists. We should come out after destroying 
them.” 

The Belgaum Congress was a personal triumph for rwh _ 
bandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru as it accepted their 
7 I & B—8 
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programme of capturing the legislatures as the main 'political pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress. Only the boycott o f foreign'.cloth 
remained but ot her boy cotts wer e withdrawn . Thus “before the 
end of the year, the Swarajya Party had again become the 
strongest force within the Congress organisation. This was the 
last session of the Congress which Deshbandhu Das attended. 




XVII 

The Last Testament 


A FTER he gave up his practice, Deshbandhu Das change- 
cd overnight from one of the richest men of Calcutta to 
one ol the poorest. His responsibilities, however, remained, for 
he had to support a large number of workers who looked up 
to him. The only asset he now had was his palatial house at 
Bhowanipore. Even this had been pledged in order to meet 
the many demands of his workers. Some of his friends tried 
to save the house for the (family but Deshbandhu Das decided 
that even this should be given as a gift to the nation. The pro¬ 
perty was evaluated at Rs. 326,000 but there were liabilities 
which amounted to over a hundred thousand rupees. Desh¬ 
bandhu Das decided that after the liabilities had been cleared, 
the balance should be used to create a trust devoted to the 
following purposes : 

(1) Education, 

f2) Building a temple and installing a deity and arrange¬ 
ments for its daily worship, 

(3) Religious education of Hindu boys, 

(4) Establishment of Matrimandir (orphanage for destitute 
children, including a home for helpless girls of all com¬ 
munities), and 

(5) Helping the poor and the distressed. 

As trustees, Deshbandhu Das selected Tulsi Chandra 
Goswami, Nirmal Chandra Chander, Nalini R. Sarkar, 
Satya Mohan Ghosal and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. After 
Deshbandhu’s death, two more trustees were added, Sir 
Nilratan Sarkar and S. R. Das. Mahatma Gandhi also 
intervened and in consultation with the trustees created a 
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Deshbandhu Memorial Fund which amounted to over 
Rs. 800,000. Many of the creditors willingly gave up 
their claims and the house of Deshbandhu Das was used by 
the trustees for starting a hospital for women known a& 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. It is today a magnificent institution 
where hundreds of women are treated free or at concessional 
rates. A good deal of the credit for its success belongs to Dr. 
B. Q Roy, the late Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

Deshbandhu Das returned from Belgaum with fever. He 
was suffering from bilious colic, but he decided, nevertheless, 
to attend the session of the Council which was going to discuss 
the Bengal Ordinance. On the morning of the 7th of January 
1925, Deshbandhu Das declared from his sick bed: “The Black 
Bill is coming up for discussion. I must attend at any cost and 
oppose it.” He was carried to the Council Chamber in a 
stretcher and had Dr. B. C. Roy and Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, also 
members of the Council, by his side as medical attendants. 
The Bill was defeated and Deshbandhu Das recovered in spirit 
and also partly in health. The doctors advised him complete 
rest for at least three months and he left Calcuta for Patna on 
the 27th of January. 

From Patna, Deshbandhu Das went to Rajgir but he con¬ 
tinued to suffer from insomnia and weakness. A homoeopathic 
physician of Patna started treating him at this stage and he 
obtained some relief. He had, however, to return to Calcutta to 
attend the March session of the Legislative Council when the 
question of a Ministry for the Province was again discussed. It 
was during this session that he delivered his last speech in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

After meeting the arguments in favour of the Ministry in 
his characteristic way, Deshbandhu Das said: 

“We want a living Constitution, a free Constitution, a Constitu¬ 
tion in which honourable men can work with honourable friends, 
and we say that the whole field is at present covered with a sham 
Constitution. 

‘The effect of killing Dyarchy will enable us to build the beauti¬ 
ful mansion to which I have referred. 
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w It is not very difficult to understand that if you feel that a 
Government must mean a government by the people, for the people 
and for the good of the people, the Ministers under the present 
system will serve no purpose. 

“I now venture to think that no Government in the world— 
Conservative or Labour or Liberal—no Government in the world 
can ever dispute the will of a great country like India.” 

For the third time, the Bengal Ministers were refused their 
salaries on Monday the 23rd of March 1925. Thus ended 
Dyarchy in Bengal and it was not revived during Deshbandhu 
Das’s lifetime. The Statesman of Calcutta referred to him as 
“India’s genius, servant of chaos, whose spiritual house was 
Moscow, the general headquarters of the forces of hate'’. 

His success in bringing Dyarchy to an end in Bengal seemed 
to give Deshbandhu Das a new vigour and energy. His thoughts 
now turned towards removing the economic bondage in which 
the country was held by British interests. In a speech he 
delivered about this time he favoured the establishment of a 
National Bank with three hundred million of rupees with which 
the condition of the cultivators could be improved. Deshbandhu 
Das was interested in business from the beginning. While at the 
Bar, he contributed a large sum towards the Indian Navigation 
Company. He also took great interest in the Jessore Jhinaidah 
Light Railway Company. He used to say: “The -political pro¬ 
gramme would better be looked to by Subhas, Tulsi and others 
and I shall devote myself to remove the economic slavery of 
the people.” 

Another development which seemed encouraging to Desh¬ 
bandhu Das was an attempt by some British citizens of Calcutta 
to bring about a settlement between the Government and the 
people. Mr. Thom and an English lady who was an admirer 
of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda brought about a meeting 
between Deshbandhu Das and Lord Lytton. The Ministers’ 
salaries had been refused and Dyarchy could no longer function. 
On the other hand, there were sporadic outbursts of violence. 
Terrorist activities flourished against a background of imprison¬ 
ment, internment and oppression by the police. Deshbandhu 
Das was anxious for an early settlement of the Indian political 
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problem as he wanted to utilise the machinery of Government 
in the service of the people. Besides, he believed that ‘‘non¬ 
violence may, but violence will never bring about Swaraj.” The 
Government was also anxious to bring about an improvement 
of the situation. In view of all these considerations, Deshbandhu 
Das readily agreed to Lord Lytton’s request that he should make 
a public statement condemning violence as an instrument of 
political action. 

On the 29th of March 1925 Deshbandhu Das issued the 
following manifesto : 

“I have made it clear and I do it once again that I am opposed 
to the principle of political assassination and violence in any shape 
or form. It is absolutely abhorrent to me and to my Party. I 
consider it an obstacle to our political progress. It is also opposed 
to our religious teachings. As a question of practical politics, I feel 
certain that if violence is to take root in the political life of our 
country it will be the end of our Swaraj for all time to come. I 
am therefore eager that this evil should not grow any further and 
that this method should cease as a political weapon in my country. 

“I have also made it clear and I again make it clear that I am 
equally opposed to and equally abhor any form of repression by 
the Government. Repression will never stop political 'assassination 
and will only encourage it 'and give life to it. 

“We are determined to secure Swaraj and political emancipation 
of India on terms of equality and honourable partnership in the 
Empire. 

“The fight may be long, the struggle for it may be arduous, but we 
fcre determined to fight to the last. 

“To the young sons of Bengal I say, fight for your battle for 
Swaraj but fight it clean. Let there be no stain upon the justness 
of our cause. Fight hard and incessantly. Press onward and disarm 
all obstruction and win Swaraj. 

“To the Europeans I say, don’t misunderstand us. Lay aside your 
unjust suspicion. Do not support the Government in its repression 
and thus help unconsciously though necessarily to instal the method 
of violence as a permanent fixture in our political life.” 

Lord Birkenhead, who was then Secretary of State for India, 
responded to this gesture immediately. In the course of a debate 
on the Bengal Ordinance in the House of Lords, he declared 
that he was willing to lay aside all suspicions from h»s mind. 
He appealed to Indian citizens to move forward on the lines of 
Deshbandhu’s appeal and cooperate with the Government in 
bringing to an end violence and terror in political life. 

Deshbandhu Das replied thus in his speech at Patna on 
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April 3 : 

“Lord Birkenhead’s position is frank 'and courageous. I am glad 
- his Lordship is prepared to lay aside undue suspicion and watch 
, events. 

“This itself is a declaration of no mean significance. 

“I have made my position quite clear in my Gaya speech in 1922. 
I km not only very willing but anxious to carry on an active pro¬ 
gramme against evil which is a standing menace to the establish¬ 
ment of Swaraj, but all my efforts arc bound to be ineffective unless 
a favourable atmosphere is created by the Government. 

“The Bengal Ordinance has empowered persons in authority to 
usurp the functions of Courts of Law and exercise wide and arbi¬ 
trary powers of constraint. 

“Bacon, once Lord Chancellor of England, said “the surest way 
to prevent sedition is to take away the matter of them, for if there 
be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark will set it on 
fire. The matter of sedition is of two kinds—much poverty and 
much discontentment. I firmly believe that India's freedom can only 
be attained by non-violence. 

“I invite Lord Birkenhead to cause a searching enquiry to be 
made into the causes which have brought about the revolutionary 
movement in India and then set about applying the proper remedy 
so that there may be a radical and permanent cure of the disease. 
It is no use treating merely the outward symptoms. The moment they 
find that the foundation of freedom is laid by Government, I ven¬ 
ture to assert that the revolutionary movement will be a thing of 
the p‘ast. Although I think a favourable atmosphere has been created 
for further discussion, I am unable to co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment in its present policy of repression. 

“I have condemned both the violence of the revolutionary party 
and the repression of the Government, which is another form of 
violence. I have stated the terms on which a self-respecting people 
can co-operate. 

“It now rests with Europeans and the Government to take the 
next step." 

British papers like The Times and The Daily Herald 
welcomed this declaration and the Under Secretary of State for 
India stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
welcomed Deshbandhu Das's declaration on violence. 

Soon after this, a session of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference was held at Faridpur on the 2nd of May 1925. The 
date was fixed by Deshbandhu Das after consulting Mahatma 
Gandhi. Whether he had a premonition or not of his approach¬ 
ing end, Deshbandhu D!as took special care to prepare the 
speech he was to make at this conference. He consulted his 
colleagues and was glad to find that they all supported his 
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analysis and approach. Mahatma Gandhi reached Calcutta 00 
the 1st of May and was moved with deep emotion when he was 
taken to Deshbandhu's house. He knew that Deshbandhu Das 
had made a gift of his house to the nation and in a speech that 
afternoon at the Mirzapur Park Mahatma Gandhi expressed his 
feelings in the following words: 

“I was overwhelmed with grief when I came to the house today. 
That house—a beautiful mansion—no longer belongs to 
Deshbandhu. He has placed it in the hands of the trustees in order 
to divest himself of the last vestige of wealth that he possessed in 
this world. 1 could not help shedding tears when f thought of him. 
He has not yet been able to repair his health. With his broken-down 
constitution, he has gone to Faridpur in advance. I cannot easily 
conceive of such stupendous sacrifice of everything one may call 
one’s own. 

“Indeed the climax was reached when he made the trust for the 
remnant of earthly gains, hut that too was not the last.” 
Deshbandhu Das, accompanied by Basanti Devi, reached 
Faridpur on the 1st of May 1925. Mahatma Gandhi reached 
there the next morning. Both the leaders were given a tumul¬ 
tuous reception. 

Before reading the text of his prepared speech, Deshbandhu 
Das addressed Mahatma Gandhi in the following words: 

“Mahatmaji, it is mv proud privilege to welcome you as President 
of the Bengal Provincial Conference. I 'have b^en your follower 
from the beginning of the non-cooperation movement ‘and I am 
still your follower and co-worker. It is not for me to sing your 
praise here. It is for the world and T feel sure that the world will 
listen to you as India is listening today. We want your inspiration 
and guidance. If your inspiration and message was necessary at 
the beginning of the non-cooperation movement, it is still more 
necessary today, because I do not for a moment believe that the 
movement has been a failure. On the contrary, T feel that we are 
nearer to Swaraj and for the work of consolidation without wfoich 
Swaraj isi impossible. It is impossible for Indi’a to do without your 
guidance today ‘and at any time. May God guide us and inspire 
us till Swaraj is attained and we pray for that and for your long 
life.” 

The Faridpur speech was Deshbandhu’s last testament to 
the nation and will always remain a landmark in the history of 
India’s constitutional development. An English version of the 
speech is quoted in full in an Appendix but the main points 
may be briefly mentioned here. Deshbandhu Das declared that 
if the British Empire wished to dominate over India, he would 
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resist it with his last breath and work for taking India out of the 
Empire. If, on the other hand, the British people recognised the 
right of India to lead her own life, he would gladly remain within 
the Commonwealth. In fact he would prefer membership of the 
Commonwealth as it would, in his view, be helpful for mainte¬ 
nance of world peace. In order to achieve such a consumma¬ 
tion, he was willing to work for a compromise with the British 
Government on honourable terms. If the British Government 
declined this friendly offer, the country must be prepared for 
mass civil disobedience. As a preliminary step, emphasis must 
be placed on the constructive programme which had been 
sketched out by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Deshbandhu Das also pointed out that free alliance within 
the Commonwealth carried with it the right of separation. No 
nation could live in isolation in the modern age and the idea 
of Commonwealth had for him a spiritual connotation. In his 
own words: 

“The idea of Commonwealth has a deep significance for me. 1 
believe in world peace, in the ultimate federation of the world and 
I think that the great Commonwealth of the Nations of the world— 
a federation of diverse races, each with its distinct life, distinct 
civilisation, its distinct moral outlook—if properly led by statesmen 
at the helm—is bound to make a lasting contribution to the great 
problem, the problem of knitting the world into the greatest federa¬ 
tion the mind can conceive, the federation of the human race. Jt 
must be properly led by statesmen at the helm, for the development 
of the idea involves apparent sacrifice on the part of the constituent 
nations, involves the giving up for good the empire idea with its 
ugly attribute of domination. I think it is for the good of India, 
for the good of the Commonwealth, for the good of the world that 
India should strive with the Commonwealth for the freedom of all 
people of all countries and thus serve the cause of humanity.” 
About repression Deshbandhu said: 

“It h a process in the consolidation of arbitrary powers. I 
condemn violence of the Government—for repression is the most 
violent form of violence—just as strongly as I condemn violence 
as a method of winning political liberty.” 

About Reforms he said: 

“Nothing has been given by the Government of India Act of 
1919 and T have shown it fully in my Ahmedabad speech in 1921. 
Evidence by persons of moderation before the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee also proved the uselessness of Reforms. Yet if Swaraj in 
the fullest sense is guaranteed to us at once, to come automatically 
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in near future, and some real responsibility is transferred to the 
people and there is really a change of heart of the Rulers, there 
is no reason why we -should not co operate with the Government. 
I have always maintained that we should make large sacrifices in 
order to have the opportunity to begin our constructive work at 
once. 

“If our offer of settlement should not meet with any response, 
we must go on with our national work on the lines we have pursued 
for the last two years so that it may be impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to carry on the administration of the country except by the 
exercise of its exceptional powers.” 

About the weapon with which the battle of freedom is to 
be fought, Deshbandhu Das said: 

“I want to create the atmosphere of national civil disobedience 
which must be the last weapon in the hand of the people striving 
for freedom.. . .But civil disobedience requires a high stage of 
organisation, an infinite capacity for sacrifice and a real desire to 
subordinate personal and communal interest to the common interest 
of the nation. I can see little hope of India ever being ready for 
civil disobedience until she is prepared to work Mahatma Gandhis 
constructive programme to the fullest extent. 

“But I see signs of reconciliation everywhere. India has a message 
to deliver and she is anxious to deliver it in the Council Chamber 
of that great Commonwealth of Nations of which I have spoken. 
Will British statesmen rise to the occasion? They can have peace 
today on terms that ar e honourable both to them and us. 

“To the people of the country I say:—You have made great 
sacrifices for daring to win political freedom and on you has fallen 
the brunt of official wrath. But the time is not yet for putting 
aside your political weapons. Fight hard but fight clean and when 
the time for settlement comes, as it is bound to come, enter the 
peace conference not in the spirit of arrogance but with becoming 
humility so that it may be said of you that you were greater id 
your achievement than in adversity and when you discuss the .terms 
of settlement do not forget the larger claims of humanity in your 
pride of nationalism which is but a process in self-realisation, self¬ 
development and self-fulfilment and is not an end in itself. 

“I have a clear vision as to what I seek. I seek a federation of the 
states of India, each free to follow, as it must follow, the culture and 
tradition of its own people, each bound to each in the common 
service of all....a great federation within a great federation of 
free, nations whose freedom is the freedom of the people, whose 
service is to man and whose unity is the hope of peace among the 
people of the earth.” 




XVIII 
The Last Days 


D ESHBANDHU Das was suffering from fever when ho 
returned to Calcutta on the 5th of May 1925. This time 
he did not stay in his own house but with a friend. Everyone 
who came in contact with him noticed that there was a marked 
change in his attitude. The present writer used to see him 
almost every day during this period. Deshbandhu Das had 
always been a fighter and never postponed for tomorrow what 
should be done today. All this had changed. If anyone asked 
him to do something, his reply invariably was, “Please wait for 
a few days. I shall attend to your request when I return from 
Darjeeling.” 

One day he said to one of his friends that Mahatma Gandhi 
had no enemy, while his own enemies were many. He thought 
that perhaps this was due to the fact that Mahatma had no ill 
feeling for anybody while he himself had not been able to expel 
such feelings completely from his heart. Differences which 
divided men hurt him more and more and he repeatedly 
said that we must look at all questions from a broader point 
of view. He also began to express his sense of the futility of 
life and struggle. He developed a 'philosophic vein in which 
honour and popularity seemed trivial things in comparison to 
self-realisation and union with God. 

Deshbandhu Das also became more and more indifferent 
to luxuries and material comforts. He told Satkaripati Roy, 
then Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
that he had given up all his wordly goods and was now shorn 
of everything. When Satkaripati Roy said that he would have 
material goods in abundance after the battle for freedom was 
won, Deshbandhu Das was offended that Roy should talk of 
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material goods and wealth. He declared that he himself would 
readily give up even the few material possessions that still belong¬ 
ed to him and only wished that the Congress would build him 
a small cottage by the Ganges where .he could live a simple 
life. 

While Deshbandhu Das became resigned in his personal 
affairs, his patriotism remained as strong as ever. Satyaranjan 
Bakshi and Saroj Dutt once asked him what would happen if 
the Government refused to listen to the national demand. Desh¬ 
bandhu Das replied that the only way of achieving national in¬ 
dependence was to arouse national consciousness among the 
masses. It was on this issue that he wanted elections to be 
fought in the coming year. Once the people were aroused, 
civil disobedience would become inevitable. If civil disobedi¬ 
ence was started on a sufficiently large scale, no civilised govern¬ 
ment could withstand the movement. 

Deshbandhu Das started for Pabna on the 11th of May. 
Formerly he had assistants and servants to look after his luggage 
and do whatever was needed on the journey. Now he was 
alone with his wife and felt quite helpless. Prafulla Chakra- 
borty, one of the editors of the paper Forward , was going by the 
same train and came forward to take charge of Deshbandhu 
Das’s luggage and look after him. Deshbandhu Das stayed 
at Pabna for three or four days and greatly enjoyed his stay 
on the banks of the river Padma. He kept away from the town 
but many people came to see him and he spoke to them about 
the urgent need of village organisation. The three or four days’ 
stay rested him considerably and on the 15th of May he started 
for Darjeeling. 

A large number of people, including the Raja of Narajole, 
were waiting for him at the Darjeeling railway station on the 
morning of the 16th to give him a hearty welcome. They were 
disappointed as Deshbandhu Das travelled by a car sent for him 
by the Maharaja of Dighapatia. At Darjeeling he stayed in 
Step Aside , which belonged to Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, later 
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Law Member in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Sir Nripendra 
Nath wrote to the present writer on the 19th of February 1926 
as follows: 

“In spite of Mr. Das knowing that my views were opposed to 
his views, he always entertained a kindly feeling for me. One day 
I looked him up and was shocked to find his condition. His legs 
were thin, he was looking depressed. I suggested to him that he 
should visit Darjeeling and be my guest and I was willing to place one 
of my houses at his disposal. He said he was thankful but he must 
bear his own expenses. I put it to him whether he would have 
allowed me to pay my own expense if I occupied a house of his 
as his guest. He ultimately agreed and wrote to me a very touching 
Idler—-but the contents of that I cannot expose to the public gaze. 

“While at Darjeeling he used to write to me from time to time. 

His last letters were very cheerful.” 

Sir Nripendra Nath had made all arrangements for Desh- 
bandhu's comfort and his health soon began to improve. At 
first he had to move about in a rickshaw, but after a few days 
he began to walk a little. Dressed in a Kashmiri overcoat and 
wearing a red silken cap, he looked like venerable ‘sanyasi’. 
Anup Goswami, who had been charged by Sir Nripendra Nath 
to look after Deshbandhu Das, said to the 'p'resent writer that 

two things in Deshbandhu Das attracted him deeply. The first 

was his robe of renunciation and the second was his sweet 
smile and serene look. There was also a strange magic in his 
voice. Whoever came in contact with him was swayed by it. 
In spite of the apparent improvement in his health, the fever 
did not leave him completely and he used to get attacks at 
least once a week. 

Prafulla Chakraborty, who saw him in the last week of May, 
has recorded his impression in the following words: 

“I shall never forget Deshbandhu's figure reclining on a sofa 
in the corridor in Step Aside talking gently—with a winsome smile 
but a compelling look—to those who called to se e him. The 
country was uppermost in his mind. I saw him last on the 26th 
of May. T called on him about 8-30 p.m. t found him in bed 
reclining on a pillow. His last words to me were: ‘Prafulla, you 
had better go now. I want to say my prayers.’ (Ami Ekttt Nam 
Karbo 

Mrs. Besant saw Deshbandhu Das on the 29th of May in 
connection with the Commonwealth Bill of India. He went over 
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the clauses of the Bill with her and assured her that he would 
discuss the matter further with his colleagues as soon as he 
returned to Calcutta. Such political discussions, however, 

*excited and also exhausted him. In fact his emotional nature 
was so strong that once he was moved, he could not regain his 
composure for a long time. Asked to listen to Kirtan songs, 
Deshbandhu Das said that such songs touched him too deeply. 
If he listened to them, he would be so moved by the words 
and music; that he would not be able to sleep for several nights. 

Mahatma Gandhi was at that time touring Bengal. Desh¬ 
bandhu Das wrote to him: 

“Please remember you are under my jurisdiction; I am the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. You have to include 
Darjeeling in your tour. This is my command.” 

The Mahatma wrote: 

“There will be a Working Committee meeting at Calcutta. 
Programme for other places has also been fixed up. It will not be 
possible now. Please do not mind.” 

Deshbandhu Das wrote in reply: 

“Then bring the whole Committee here. I shall arrange for their 
accommodation. The B.P.C.C. shall pay the fares of members. I 
am writing to Satkari accordingly.” 

There was no help and after the Working Committee meet¬ 
ing, Mahatmaji p'repared himself to go to Darjeeling to see his 
friend. He wrote that he would stay for two days only. 
Deshbandhu made all arrangements for his comfort and super¬ 
vised the details personally in spite of his poor health. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Darjeeling on the 4th of June. 
Deshbandhu Das was overjoyed and took upon himself the 
responsibility of looking after him. He had even secured five 
goats from Jalpaiguri in order to provide goat’s milk} for 
Mahatma Gandhi. They spent four days together and Mahatma 
•Gandhi was delighted to see the improvement in Deshbandhu 
Das’s health. The Mahatma had originally intended to stay 
for two days but, at Deshbandhu Das’s insistence, he stayed 
for five days in all. 

The two friends often talked about the British attitude to 
India. Deshbandhu Das had been impressed by Lord Birken-: 
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head’s gesture and felt that the presence of Lord Reading in 
London would further help in advancing Indian interest. It 
.was then generally held that Lord Reading was trying to' get 
Ac Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee accepted by 
Parliament. Deshbandhu Das expressed the belief that Lord 
Birkenhead was a strong man and would do something for 
India. He said that he preferred always to deal with strong 
men. 

But Mahatma Gandhi had grave doubts and he said that 
much as he wished, he could not agree with Deshbandhu Das. 
He pointed out that there was no unity between Hindus and 
Muslims. In fact, there was friction everywhere. Bengal was 
divided into many parties. In this situation, Mahatma Gandhi 
held that nothing could be expected from the British. They 
had never yielded to weakness and it was therefore the duty 
of Indians to make themselves strong. 

Deshbandhu Das brushed aside such doubts and said that 
Mahatma Gandhi was arguing like a logician. He himself 
would be guided more by his intuition. He had an inner feeling 
that something big was about to happen. 

Mahatma Gandhi felt that he should not question such 
strong faith and remained silent. He later said that he did not 
argue with Deshbandhu Das, as he felt a deep respect for 
Deshbandhu’s robust faith. He also hoped that Englishmen 
would realise what a great friend they had lost in Deshbandhu 
Das. 

Mahatma Gandhi was also influenced by the consideration 
ft at Deshbandhu Das had already worked wonders by his faith. 
Later he wrote: ‘‘Though I knew Englishmen would not do 
anything at that stage and we had no data to expect anything 
from Birkenhead, I must acknowledge we owe a duty to the 
dead man—Deshbandhu—who is one of the ‘parties responsible 
for making English politicians think of India more than they 
did before.” 

When Mahatma Gandhi and Deshbandhu Das had reached 
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agreement, Deshbandhu Das wrote a letter to Mrs. Besant, in 
which he conveyed to her their views about the Commonwealth 
Bill. He also wished to be informed of the steps she visualised 
in case the Government rejected the Bill. After his death, Mrs. 
Besant wrote, “His medical advisers counselled a trip to Europe 
at the end of the cold weather. I spent several hours with 
him in Darjeeling in three long interviews on the 29th and 30th 
of May. He was much changed in manner and outlook as was 
indeed seen in his Faridpur speech. His old aggressiveness had 
disappeared and he was very calm and gentle.” 

Deshbandhu Das discussed with Mahatma Gandhi all ques¬ 
tions relating to Indian politics. The major part of their talks 
was devoted to Charkha, Khadi and village organisation. Desh- 
bandhu Das had already framed a scheme of village organisa¬ 
tion for which he collected over a hundred thousand rupees. 
Mahatma Gandhi advised him that the spinning wheel should 
be the centre of all his activities. He also suggested that this 
organisation should be independent of politics and be placed in 
charge of an expert. Mahatma Gandhi suggested that Satish- 
chandra Das Gupta be placed in charge of the work. Desh¬ 
bandhu Das agreed and it was decided to set up a small com¬ 
mittee consisting of Satishchandra Das Gupta, Satkaripati Roy 
and one other member. Deshbandhu did not name the third 
man but wanted to select him after due consideration. 

Deshbandhu Das had begun taking lessons in spinning at 
Patna with a teacher sent to him by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. He 
did not make much progress at the time, but at Darjeeling he 
began doing a fair amount of spinning. He laughingly told 
Mahatma Gandhi that he lacked manual skill and his wife knew 
how helpless he was. Basanti Devi confirmed that it was so 
and Deshbandhu Das had to call on her even for unlocking 
his despatch box. Mahatma Gandhi humorously retorted that 
it was all a part of feminine wile and that Basanti Devi kept 
her husband completely helpless so that she could have mastery 
over him. 
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In referring to this incident, Mahatma Gandhi later wrote, 
“The whole house seemed to come down with Deshbandhu's 
ringing laughter. He had the capacity for weeping and laugh¬ 
ing heartily. His weeping he did in secret, but he could laugh 
before hundreds of people and cover them with the sunshine 
of his laughter.” 

One day Deshbandhu Das told Mahatma Gandhi that he 
wished he could live like a peasant in a small cottage in a 
village. Mahatma Gandhi remarked that religion was playing 
a more prominent role in Deshbandhu Das’s politics than ever 
before. Deshbandhu Das replied that he had taken to politics 
as he regarded it as part of his religion. Mahatma Gandhi said 
that this might be so, but spirituality was much more prominent 
in his character at this period. 

Pramotha Chowdhury, who was at Darjeeling during these 
days, wrote,. 4k J can fully bear out from my personal experience 
the truth of what Mahatma Gandhi has said. Nobody who came 
in contact with him at Darjeeling could have failed to notice 
that his nature had acquired a sweetness which added a fresh 
charm to his naturally masterful character. 1 also never heard 
a harsh word escape his lips. Although we did not see eye to 
eye in many matters, our occasional discussions about those 
subjects which were dear to his heart never generated heat/’ 

Deshbandhu Das was worried about developments in the 
Calcutta Corporation. A difference had arisen about the burial 
of a Muslim Pir inside the Municipal Market. Deshbandhu Das 
told Mahatma Gandhi, “I have been greatly worried about the 
Pir affair. Neither Suhrawardy nor Subhas had any authority 
to allow the Pir to be buried in this manner in the Hogg 
Market. A wrong has been committed but we cannot wound 
the feeling? of the Mussalmans. A wrong has no doubt been 
done but it will be a greater wrong, to exhume the body.” 

Dehbandhu Das also discussed the Tarakeswar affairs 
with Mahatma Gandhi. They signed a joint statement and 
later Deshbandhu Das asked Mahatma Gandhi to examine for 
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himself the accounts of the Swarajya Party in Bengal. When 
Mahatma Gandhi said that he had seen the accounts, but the 
chief complainant was Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, Deshbandhu 
Das remarked with sadness that there was a great deal of 
jealousy among public men in Bengal. He requested Mahatma 
Gandhi to meet Sir Surendra Nath and also Shyamsunder 
Chakiavurty and try to bring about a solution among the differ¬ 
ent sections of the Congress. If he succeeded, it would be a 
great service to Bengal. 

There were also discussions in a lighter vein between the 
two leaders. On one occasion Mahatma Gandhi sat in a chair 
next to the bed on which Deshbandhu Das was reclining. Das 
knew that Gandhi liked to sit cross-legged. He had a pillow 
placed on the bed and a hand-s'p'un rug arranged to make a 
gaddi for Gandhi. Deshbandhu then asked him to sit on this. 

Mahatma Gandhi asked Das: Do you know what this re¬ 
minds me? 

Deshbandhu —What please? 

Mahatma —My memory goes back to forty years ago. It 
was thus my wife and I sat together when we were married. The 
only thing lacking is the hand-clasp. 

Then, turning to Basanti Devi, he said, “I wonder what 
Basanti Devi has to say to all this?’ 

The whole house again rang with a laughter, alas, soon no 
more to be heard. 

Another day, Das asked if the five goats brought for Mahatma 
Gandhi were giving milk regularly. Anup Goswami was in 
charge of Gandhiji’s food and he replied. “Of the five only two 
give some milk but the other three refuse to do so. However 
much we coax them they stretch themselves on the ground.” 

Mahatma Gandhi remarked that he was glad to see that 
these goats had self-respect. Das retorted that three had non- 
cooperated and ought to be put in jail. The two loyal ones 
should be rewarded with titles by Mahatma Gandhi. They 
both burst out laughing. 
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The Charkha hummed at Darjeeling throughout the five 
days. Mahatma Gandhi, Mahadev Desai and others spun for 
many hours daily. Basanti Devi was also a good spinner, and 
even Deshbandhu Das occasionally spun. One day, Das sug¬ 
gested that they should have a photograph taken of their entire 
grou'p plymg the Charkha. There were many photographers 
present and Gandhiji remarked, “Too many cooks will spoil the 
broth, but it is good to have the whole of Step Aside converted 
into a spinning class.” 

Mahatma Gandhi and Deshbandhu Das accompanied by 
Mahadev Desai used to go out for occasional walks. They 
made an impressive group with Mahatma in his loin-cloth and 
warm chaddar , Mahadev Desai with his Khadi cap and Desh¬ 
bandhu Das in long robe and silk head-dress. 

Indira Devi Chaudhurani describes the scene vividly: 

“Those last days of Chittaranjan at Darjeeling when we sometimes 
met in his house or out of doors! Mahatma Gandhi was staying 
with him at the time and l remember how Chittaranjan insisted on 
pulling up the warm rug that always kept falling olf Mahatmaji’s 
shoulders. He himself used to wear a sort of long chupkan fastened 
at the side which he must have devised himself or had copied from 
some Indian fashion.” 

Mahatma Gandhi left Darjeeling on the 9th June. The 
two friends did not meet again. 

It ha? been mentioned earlier that Deshbandhu Das had 
benefited by Dr. D. N. Roy’s treatment. He had an attack of 
fever on the night of the 9th of June and went to sec his 
physician on the 12th. When Dr. Roy discussed with him the 
nature of the fever, Deshbandhu Das remarked that the thought 
of another attack made him shudder. He also remarked that 
homoeopathic medicine would be effective only after the allo¬ 
pathic poison had been eliminated from the system. On the 
same day he also visited Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose. Lady 
Bose was his cousin and at her request he listened to Kirtan 
songs for some time. 

About this time, he wrote a letter to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
who was his closest friend, associate and colleague in his public 
life. This letter is perhaps the last time when Deshbandhu Das 
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put in writing his inmost thoughts about Indian political affairs. 
After some personal enquiries, he said: 

“I am getting better, but very slowly. The only complaint is an 
attack of fever once every week—I get it on the 6th day—besides 
this weakness. I am determined to stick here till 1 am really better. 

“The most critical time in our history is coming. There must be 
solid work done at the end of the year and the beginning of the 
next. All our resources will be taxed but we are both of us ill. 
God knows what will happen. 

“Something may come in July or August or even later. I believe 
something may come out of the Birkenhead-Reading conversations 
....Something tells me that they will make some kind of a pro¬ 
posal to us, whether it will be of any real value to us is another 
matter. But 1 do not wish to complicate the issue by any Common¬ 
wealth Bill or any such thing in the meantime. If nothing accept¬ 
able comes, the next Congress at Cawnpore must give a dear 
political lead.’* 

About this letter Pandit Motilal Nehru wrote Hater: 

“On the 12th June, the day I returned to Dalhousie from Chamba* 
I found on my table a long letter of five closely written pages all in 
his own handwriting. When we parted at Patna in April, for ever 
as it now turns out, it was agreed not to trouble ourselves with 
politics during the brief rest we were allowing ourselves and had 
not written to each other since. I value this letter as the last will 
and testament of our departed chief.” 

Deshbandhu Das sent for the present writer on the evening 
of the 13th of June. T was with him till the early hours of 
the 14th of June. During his evening meal, Deshbandhu Das 
talked about art, politics and economics. He remarked that 
a real artist is true to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
He then brought out a book of Bengali poems and recited with 
feeling passages from Chandidas and Vidyapati. As he read 
about Shti Chaitanya, his voice was choked with emotion and 
tears came to his eyes. 

Deshbandhu Das then said that it was the day when he 
expected an attack of fever and would therefore take very little 
food. Every five minutes he asked me to feel his pulse. He 
was very happy when I told him that there was no sign of 
fever. It was at 10 'p'.m. that his temperature generally rose 
but that evening he had no fever even at that hour. Pie felt 
very happy and so did everyone else present. The other mem¬ 
bers of the household went upstairs after dinner but Deshbandhu 
Das detained me, for he wanted to discuss certain things. He 
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told me, “J shall finish my business with you. This Pir question 
has annoyed me a good deal. A wrong has indeed been done. 
I cannot flout public opinion nor I can hurt the sentiments of 
Moslems. If other Councillors raise the proposal for exhuming 
the body and the Moslem members then resign, I shall also 
resign with them. But if any sect among the Moslems claims 
the body and have it removed for burial at some ether place, 
then all troubles will be over. You go and see Sarat and ask 
him to speak to Suhrawardy so that everything may be smoothly 
done. Unless the thing be satisfactorily settled I can’t remain in 
peace.” He also wrote a letter to Sarat Chandra Bose to that 
effect. 

He went on talking till midnight. He seemed to be in the 
best of spirits and was extremely cheerful. Basanti Devi went 
upstairs about midnight but soon returned and said, “It is now 
post midnight and you should retire.” Deshbandhnu Das told 
her not to worry; the fever had been checked and he would 
have no more fever. He felt cheerful in body and mind. No¬ 
body could then know that this was the last flicker of the lamp 
before it went out. 

I slept downstairs just below Deshbandhu Das’s room. 
Early in the morning, I woke up as I heard some noise up¬ 
stairs. There was movement and also sound of groaning. At 
about 5 a.m. I was informed that Deshbandhu had an attack of 
high fever at 3 o'clock. He was shivering and this could not be 
stopped even with blankets piled on him. I rushed up and 
heard Deshbandhu Das ask in a weak voice, “Who is that?” 

I replied in a broken voice, “Hemendra.” Deshbandhu Das 
said, “Hemendra, you told me that I would not get fever again.” 

My heart was rung by his piteous words. 1 could not say 
anything in reply. I sat by him and kept pressing his legs, 
shoulders and arms. He complained that there was intense pain 
not only in his shoufders and arms but also in the legs and 
waist. We applied hot fomentations but they gave him little 
relief. 
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He suddenly said, “Inform Mahatma Gandhi about my con¬ 
dition. I do not think I will be able to write to him. ,r 

After a little while he said to me, “You should now go, you 
must get back to Calcutta and meet Suhrawardy and Sarat 
Bose.” Then he turned to his wife and asked if food had been 
prepared for me. 

I was reluctant to leave Darjeeling but I knew how anxious 
Deshbandhu Das was over the question of the burial of the Pir 
in the New Market. 1 had therefore no option but to leave for 
Calcutta. When I was about to leave, Deshbandhu asked me, 
“Do you think you will be able to go to Pabna on your way 
to Calcutta?” Before 1 could reply, he himself remarked, “No, 
you should go to Calcutta directly.” I think he wanted me to 
go to Pabna to meet his son, but public duty had always pre¬ 
cedence over personal affairs so far as he was concerned. Most 
reluctantly and sadly I took leave of Deshbandhu Das and' left 
Darjeeling at 9 a.m. on the 15th of June, 

I did not then realise that I would never see him again. He 
had attacks of fever every week and, like others, I also thought 
that there would be a remission on Monday. In fact, no one 
then thought that his condition was so serious. As I was 
leaving, Deshbandhu Das said, “Send me a telegram as soon as 
as you reach Calcutta.” 

I later heard, that there was inflammation of his left leg in 
the afternoon. Soon this s'pVead to the right leg as well, and the 
temperature rose steadily. There was extreme pain above the 
ankle and the physicians thought it might be fflariasis. Exami¬ 
nation of his blood however showed no trace of the disease and 
after 8 o’clock 4 it night, the temperature began to come down. 
However, he could not sleep, and slowly he began to lose 
strength. 

On Tuesday, the 16th of June, the temperature had fallen 
below normal and was going down. Dr. Roy, the homoeopath, 
told Mrs. Das that he was worried about the case and advised 
that an allopathic physician might be called in. 
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Hearing of it, Deshbandhu made it clear that he did not 
wish to change his physician. 

After a little while, Deshbandhu Das was given oxygen but 
it did not do him much good. At one o’clock in the afternoon 
his condition took a sudden turn for the worse. His eyes lost 
their lustre and there was difficulty of breathing. He gradually 
lost consciousness. 

Telegrams were sent to Calcutta to Deshbandhu Das’s son- 
in-law asking him to come immediately with some physician 
from there. Dr. Roy kept watch till 4 p.m. and then he left, 
Deshbandhu Das never regained full consciousness. At about 
4.45 4 p'.m. he muttered the name of God and his life came to an 
end. 

The news spread throughout Darjeeling. Friends and re¬ 
lations and men, women and children of all communities and 
races came to pay their tribute of respect to the illustrious 
leader. Streams of people came from fzr and near. Some of 
the hill people walked fifteen miles to have a last glimpse of 
him. It was a dark night and a high wind was blowing among 
the pines. There was darkness inside the house as well, and 
Basanti Devi sat by the body of her husband till long after mid¬ 
night. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose advised that the body should be 
taken to Calcutta for the last rites. In the meantime Dr. J. M. 
Das Gupta and Surendranath Haidar had arrived from Calcutta. 

The Bengal Government instructed the Railway authorities 
to make all necessary arrangements for the last journey to Cal¬ 
cutta. There was an immense crowd at the Darjeeling railway 
station. When the hearse arrived in Calcutta next morning, an 
immense crowd had collected. From Sealdah station right up to 
the cremation ground, which was five or six miles away, it was 
one vast sea of humanity. In fact, at every station from Dar¬ 
jeeling to Sealdah, huge crowds had come to express their grief 
and pay their homage to the departed leader. 

Mahatma Gandhi was in Calcutta when the dead body 
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arrived. He was among those who held the bier, but the rush 
was so great that he was swept off his feet. Volunteers had to 
lift him up on their shoulders to save him from being crushed. 
Not only were the streets full of men and women, but every 
ro-of, every window and every door was crammed with grieving 
women and children. All shops were closed. All vehicles 
stopped moving. The entire city of Calcutta was hushed in 
silence. There was grief throughout the country. The universal 
regard Das commanded was evident in the manner in which 
hundreds of Europeans mustered to pay him their last respects. 

The funeral procession moved like a giant python uncoiling 
in its pent-up sorrow. About half a million people accompanied 
the bier. It took full eight hours before it could reach the cre¬ 
mation ground at Keoratala. It was almost evening by the time 
the funeral pvre was lit. Mahatma Gandhi sat with silent, sad 
eyes, as the ilames consumed the mortal remains of Dcshbandhu. 

There was a condolence meeting, where Mahatma Gandhi 
was the only speaker. Overcoming his emotions with great 
difficulty, and indeed breaking down once, the Mahatma said: 

“Dcshbandhu was one of the greatest of men. I have had the 
privilege of knowing him intimately for the last six years and when 
i parted from him only a few days ago at Darjeeling, l said to a 
friend that the ck»er I came to him, the more I came to love him. 
I saw during my brief stay at Darjeeling that no thought but that 
of the welfare of India occupied him. He dreamed and thought 
and talked of freedom of India and of nothing else. And I may 
tell you that up to the last moment 1 was with him in Darjeeling, 
he was asking me to stop longer in Bengal, to bring all the different 
parties together so that the energies of all may be concentrated to 
one purpose He was fearless. He was brave. His love for the 
young men of Bengal was boundless and even his adversaries ad¬ 
mitted, there was no other man who could take his place in Bengal. 
His heart knew no difference between Hindus and Mussalmans and 
I should like to tell Englishmen, too, that he bore no ill-will to 
them. 

“The body that held Deshbandhu has perished, but his soul will 
never perish. Not only the soul, even the name of him who has 
served and sacrificed so much will remain immortal. His service 
and sacrifice were matchless. May the memory ever remain with 
us and may his example inspire us to noble effort. Everyone who 
follows his example to ever so little an extent will help to perpetuate 
his memory. May his soul rest in peace.” 

Deshbandhu Das was a great admirer of Robert Browning 
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•and often used to recite the following lines: 

One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward. 

Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would triumph; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake. 

This is the best epitaph for Deshbandhu Das. 




Appendix I 

THE CULTURE OF BENGAL 

Excerpts from speech as President of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference delivered on the 23 rd of April 1917 at 
Bhowanipore 

. . .It was in this period of gloom and depression that the English 
tradesman came to India. He raised his empire in a world of 
ruins, and by his rapid extension of power gave proof of his 
wonderful energy and vitality. To us it happened as it happens 
to all the weak. We accepted the English Government and 
with that we accepted the English race—their culture, their 
civilisation, their luxury and their licence. And even as some 
benighted traveller, missing the easy and well-beaten track, may 
follow some far and circuitous route, so we, in the blindness of 
our misfortune drifted away from the ancient landmarks of our 
soil—its history, its culture, its law and its philosophy and went 
in passionate pursuit of the Literature, Science and Philosophy 
of the English people. Perhaps this infatuation for things 
foreign has lessened in force; but we cannot claim that it has 
disappeared altogether. 

The trumpet of Science which Ram Mohan sounded at the 
threshold of national life—we heard it or we thought that we 
heard it; in any case we began repeating its formulas. But we 
cared little for that profound study of the Shastras in which Ram 
Mohan had immersed himself; we overlooked altogether the fact 
that Ram Mohan had sought to find the path of our salvation 
in the midst of our national culture and civilisation. Time 
passed; schools and colleges came to be founded, and our bent 
towards Western Civilisation became more marked still. Then,. 
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after long years, Bankim Chandra came and set up the image of 
our Mother in the motherland. He set up the image, and ins¬ 
pired it with life; and it was he who beheld and recognised the 
Mother first. He called unto the whole people and said: 
“Behold, this is our Mother; worship her and establish her in 
your house.” The song which he sang was of this Mother “well- 
watered, well-fruited, cool with the south breeze; green with the 
growing corn”. But we were deaf to the song that he sang, we 
were blind to the image that he saw; and hence Bankim lamen¬ 
ted and said, “1 am crying alone in the wilderness.” 

* * * * * 

More time passed. The trumpet of Swadeshism began to 
sound in 1905. The people of Bengal began once more to 
understand and realise themselves. Rabindranath sang: “The 
soil of Bengal, the water of Bengal—make it true O Lord.” 
And as if in response to the poet's song, the soil and water of 
Bengal began to justify themselves. 

There are many wise, grave and reverent seigniors among us 
who think—so I have heard—that the Swadeshi agitation was a 
colossal blunder. Western education has given rise to a kind 
of soulless culture in our midst—a culture that is powerless for 
good but is ambitious of much. People who boast of this cul¬ 
ture seek to measure all things by rule and scale; they are 
pundits of mathematics and they reduce all questions to the level 
of mathematical problems. But the flood of life defies mathe¬ 
matics, it sweeps away scale and balance. The Swadeshi move¬ 
ment came like a tempest; it rushed along impetuously like 
some mighty flood. When the soul awakes, it awakes without 
calculation; when man is born, he is born without calculation. 
Man comes into life because he must; and the soul rises to 
consciousness because it must. And the great flood of life 
'which we designate as the Swadeshi movement —it submerged 
us, it enabled us to come once more in contact with the living, 
vital soul of Bengal, Under its reviving influence we steeped 
ourselves once again in that stream of culture and civilisation 
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which has been flowing perennially through the heart of Bengal; 
we were enabled once more to catch glimpses of the true conti* 
nuity of our national history. The soul of Buddhism, of Saivism, 
of Saktaism and of Vaishnavism—the Swadeshi movement 
helped us to understand it all; it reminded us of the song of 
Chandi Das and Vidyapati; it enabled us to appreciate more fully 
the radiant glory of Chaitanya’s great life. The strains of Jnan 
Das, Govinda Das, Lochan Das and the old kaviwaras began 
once more to echo in our hearts; Ramprasad’s devotional music 
enraptured us again; we understood the significance of Ram 
Mohan’s deep discipline; we recognised the image which 
Bankim worshipped and about which he sang: “Thou art culture, 
and thou art law; thou art heart and thou art soul and thou art 
the breath of life in the body. In the arms thou art strength; 
in the heart thou art devotion; and it is thy image, Mother, 
which we build in all our shrines.” Bankings song went through 
our ears and thrilled our hearts. We understood once again 
what it was that Ramakrishna sought and found; and we under¬ 
stood how it was that Keshab Chandra could leave the outer 
world of argument and enter the inner world of the heart. The 
speech of Vivekananda filled our souls; we understood that the 
Bengalee might be a Hindu or Mohamcdan or Christian but he 
continued to be a Bengalee all the same; that he has a distinct 
type, a distinct character and a distinct law of his own. In this 
world of men, the Bengalee has a place of his own—a claim, a ' 
culture and a duty. We understood that the Bengalee, if he 
means to realise himself, will have to be a true Bengalee. In 
the wonderful variety of God’s infinite creation the Bengalee 
represents a distinctive type, and Bengal is the image and em¬ 
bodiment of that type; nay, more, it is the life and soul of that 
type. And with the dawn of this consciousness in our souls, 
the Mother, radiant in her glory, revealed her infinite, her uni¬ 
versal beauty before us. Our hearts were flooded with this 
beauty. We beheld that the Mother was one and yet many; 
distinctive and yet universal. Others may discuss and argue 
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about this beauty; I am content to die in ecstasy over the wonder 
and charm of it. 

The Swadeshi movement came without calculation and went 
without calculation; but the time for calculation has come now. 
The Mother has revealed her presence; and now we must pro¬ 
ceed to her worship; and for this worship we shall have to reckon 
and calculate, to draw up lists and procure materials. A great 
flood-tide has swept over the soil of the land; but the soil will 
have to be tilled and made to bring forth its hidden grains of 
gold; only, be confident that the gold is bound to come. 

So, the main problem for our consideration is this— how to 
develop fully and adequately the newly awakened national life 
of Bengal. 

* * * * * 

Each nation must develop its latent manhood as a nation, 
ere it is possible to rouse within them the sense of true amity 
and brotherliness... As the family cannot grow unless each in¬ 
dividual within it grows at the same time; as society cannot grow 
unless each component family-group develops within it; and as 
the nation cannot grow unless each community embraced by it 
grows along with it; so humanity at large cannot advance unless 
each different nation develops its distinctive type of character 
and civilisation. Whatever may be the blood that flows within 
our veins, be it Aryan or non-Aryan—and like Satyakama of 
old, the Bengalee will never seek to conceal the truth—the 
Bengalee cannot forget that he is a Bengalee first and last, that 
he has grown up on the soil and atmosphere of Bengal and that 
his daily intercourse is with this soil and atmosphere of his land. 
A true, permanent and fundamental relation underlies this 
physical intercourse; and the nationality of Bengal is founded 
upon this true, permanent and fundamental relation. Even the 
commercial and cultural intercourse that we may have with 
other countries will help to enrich and develop this distinctive 
type of nationality; for it is the special virtue of nationality that 
iit can give as well as receive. As for the inevitable conflict bet- 
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ween different nationalities of which some people make so much 
it is impossible to deny that the development of the nation-idea 
leads on to a certain amount of necessary clash and conflict., 
But, after all, must we abolish nationality because nations enter 
into war with one another? Following the same train of reason¬ 
ing, will it be said that we must abolish individual existence be¬ 
cause individuals are perpetually quarrelling with one another? 
Such argument is foolish. Man will develop his humanity, will 
find out the path to harmony, in spite of all differences and 
conflicts; and the same truth holds good in the case of nations 
;as well. It is in and through the hundred wars and conflicts of 
to-day that the nations of the world will march on towards that 
temple of harmony and peace which Providence has fixed for 
them all. 

But though there will be no fusion between the East and 
the West and no mechanical or electric union between them, yet 
I, together with many others, believe in the possibility of a 
deeper union between these two entities. Now, what will be the 
nature of this union? This question may be considered from 
two points, the point of view of nationality and the point of view 
of government and administration. Considered from the second 
standpoint, it may be said that the Bengalees and the English 
will both preserve the distinctive type of their national character, 
yet, in affairs of higher administration and Government, there is 
bound to come about an ultimate union between the two. 

* * * * * 

To sum up what I have said before: In order to advance the 

true welfare of our country, we shall have to look to our newly 

awakened national life; we shall have to look to the conti¬ 
nuity of our national history; we shall have to adopt such mea¬ 
sures for the improvement of those conditions as may be conso¬ 
nant with our national life and the continuity of our national 
history. 

* * * * * 

Mimic Anglicism has become an obsession with us; we find 
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its black footprint in every walk and endeavour of our life. W& 
substitute meeting houses for temples; we perform stage-plays 
and sell pleasures in order to help charities. We hold lotteries 
in aid of our orphanages; we give up the national and healthful 
games of our country and introduce all sorts of foreign importa¬ 
tions. We have become hybrid in dress, in thought, in sentiment 
and culture and arc making frantic attempts even to be hybrids 
in blood. What wonder, then, that in this new pursuit of 
Western ideals we should forget that money is only a means to 
an end and not an end in itself? But we must beware even now 
and listen to the wise warning of Bankim—a warning all too 
unheeded when it was first uttered. 

***** 

Combined and harmonious work—this then must be our 
motto. But what must be our plan? With your permission, I 
shall give you the outline of a scheme, such as has suggested 
itself to me. Government has divided our provinces among 
district—and for the purpose of our work it will be best to go 
on the basis of these territorial divisions. Our first step will be 
to organise all the villages of each district into a number of 
village-groups or unions. Where one village is sufficiently large 
and populous, that by itself will constitute one union or group. 
In the case of smaller villages, several of them will be com¬ 
bined to form one group or union. Then a census must be 
taken of the adult males of each village union; these will form 
the primary village assemblies; and they will elect from among 
themselves a Panchayat or executive body of five members. 
This Panchayat or executive body will have the sole administra¬ 
tion of the village-group in its hands. It will look to sanitation; 
it will arrange for water supply; it will establish night-schools; 
it will arrange for industrial and agricultural education; in short, 
the domestic economy of the village-group will be entirely in the 
hands of the Panchayat. Besides, in each village-group there 
will be a public granary; each agricultural proprietor will contri¬ 
bute to this granary according to the extent of his land; and in 
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years of drought and scarcity, the resources of this public 
granary will be drawn upon to feed the people. 

In case of petty disputes, civil or criminal, the Panchayat will 
be the sole deciding authority; but in the case of larger disputes, 
they will report to the district civil and criminal courts; and 
their reports will be treated as the sole plaints or complaints in 
such cases. 

We demand our right. Only come forward and respond in 
unison. We demand this right and 1 am sure no sovereign power 
can resist the united demand of a united people. Only come 
forward and repeat your demand in chorus ! 
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THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 

Excerpt* from the Presidential speech at the Ahmedabad ses- 
sion oj the Congress , 1921 

... 1 come from a city which has felt the full force of the 
wrath of the Government. Measures for stifling political life have 
been taken, as I believe, in order to coerce the people to receive 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; but it is the imprisoned 
soul of Calcutta that will greet His Royal Highness on the 24th 
of December. 1 come from the struggle which has just begun 
in Calcutta chastened and purified and, if I have no wordly 
wisdom to give, I at least bring before you unbounded enthu¬ 
siasm, and a resolute determination to see this struggle through. 
* * * * * 

Freedom, in the first place, does not imply absence of all 

restraint. .. In the second place, freedom does not necessarily 
imply absence of the idea of dependence. .. But though there is 
no necessary opposition between freedom and restraints and 
freedom and dependence, it must be remembered that restraint 
that does not deny freedom can only be such restraint as has the 

Deshbandhu Das, who was elected President of the Ahmedabad 
session of the Congress, could not attend it because he was arrested 
a few days earlier. His address was read out by Shrimati Sarojini 
Naidu. Mahatma Gandhi, in an introductory speech said: 

“Deshbandhu’s intention was to give a review of the year’s work 
and his considered opinion in detail of Non-cooperation. But suffi¬ 
cient appears in the printed text to enable us to know his opinion. 
We know it too from his emphatic and stirring messages to the 
country just before he was silenced. In appreciating the address the 
reader will be helped to know that it was prepared just before his 
‘arrest. The reader will not fail to note the marked self-restraint 
with which the address is prepared and also the fact that Deshbandhu 
believes in non-violence as his final creed. That the only use the 
Government has for such a man is to put him in prison is about the 
greatest condemnation it can pronounce upon itself.” 
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sanction of the people behind it; and dependence consistent with 
freedom can only be such dependence as is willingly suffered by 
the people for its own protection. 

What is then freedom? It is impossible to define the term; 
but one may describe it as that state, that condition, which makes 
it possible for a nation to realise its own individuality and to 
evolve its own destiny. The history of mankind is full of stirr¬ 
ing stories as to how nations have struck for freedom in order 
to keep their nationalism and their individuality inviolate and 
untarnished. To take only modern instances, one may refer to 
Finland and Poland, Ireland, Egypt and India. Each of these 
nations has offered a determined resistance to the imposition of 
a foreign culture upon it. 

* * * * * 

We stand then for freedom, because we claim the right to 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny along 
our own lines, unembarrassed by what Western Civilisation has 
to teach us and unhampered by the institutions which the West 
has imposed on us. But here a voice interrupts me, the voice 
of Rabindranath, the poet of India. He says, “The Western cul¬ 
ture is standing at our door; must we be so inhospitable as to 
turn it away or ought we not to acknowledge that in the union 
of the cultures of the East and the West is the salvation of the 
world?” I admit that if Indian nationalism has to live, it cannot 
afford to isolate itself from other nations, but I have two obser¬ 
vations to make on the criticism of Rabindranath: first, we must 
have a house of our own before we can receive a guest; and, 
secondly, Indian culture must discover itself before it can be 
•ready to assimilate Western culture. In my opinion, there can 
be no true assimilation before freedom comes, although there 
may be, as there has been, a slavish imitation. The cultural 
conquest of India is all but complete; it was the inevitable result 
of her political conquest. Indih must resist it. She must vibrate 
with national life and then we may talk of the union of the two 
civilisations. 
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I must dispose of another objection, this time, of my Mode¬ 
rate friends. “You concede,” I hear them say, “that freedom is 
not an end in itself but a means to an end, the end being control; 
why not work out your destiny within the British Empire? My 
answer is that so long as India occupies the position of a de¬ 
pendency in the British Empire, the task cannot be undertaken. 
Go into the villages, the heart of India, and see the life that is 
lived by the average Indian. They are sturdy men and fearless 
men, they are men of whom any country could be proud; but the 
degradation that must inevitably follow subjection is writ large 
on their brow and their lot is made up of caste troubles petty 
squabbles, and endless pursuit of litigation for litigation’s sake. 
Where are now the institutions that made them self-dependent 
and self-contained? Where is the life that enabled them to 
earn their livelihood and yet left them free to worship the God 
of their fathers?. ..I think that we should solemnly declare, in 
open Congress, that Freedom is inherent in every nation and that 
India has and possesses the right to develop her own indivi¬ 
duality and to evolve her own destiny unhampered by what the 
British Parliament has decided or may decide for us. I think 
that we should recognise that any power that in any way 
hampers or embarrasses the self-realisation and self-fulfilment 
of the Indian nation is an enemy of India and must, as such, be 
resisted. I am willing to co-operate with England but on one 
condition only, that she recognises this inherent right of India. 
That recognition you will not find anywhere in the Government 
of India Act, and I, for one, will not be a party to the perpetua¬ 
tion of British domination in India. But my Moderate friends 
tell me that though the freedom of the Indian people, in the 
sense in which I understand the term, has not been recognised 
in the Act of Parliament, still, if we work the Reforms, it will 
not be in the power of Parliament to deny us freedom. I do not 
doubt the wisdom of my friends nor deny their patriotism; but 
the question, in my opinion is entirely irrelevant. My position 
is this, that however willing I may be to enter into a compro- 
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mise with the Engilsh Government in matters of detail, and 1 
am willing to make great sacrifices, 1 will not enter into any 
compromise on the question which I hold to be fundamental. 
Freedom is my birthright, and 1 demand a recognition of that 
right, not by instalments nor in compartments, but whole and 
entire. I do not doubt that victory will be on our side, but 
supposing we fail; we would at least have preserved inviolate our 
national self-respect and dignity. We would at any rate have 
repudiated the insult on which the Government of India Act is 
based. The difference between the Indian National Congress 
and the Ministers who are working the Reform Act seems to me 
to be fundamental, in that it has its eye fixed on the ultimate 
and would reject as essentially false anything that does not re¬ 
cognise the freedom of the Indian people, whereas the Ministers 
have their eyes fixed on the departments of which they are in 
charge, and hope to attain freedom through the successful work¬ 
ing of those departments. 

* * * * * 

This then, is the scheme which is being worked by the Mini¬ 
sters, and we have been solemnly assured by the Moderates that 
the beginning of Swaraj is to be found in the scheme. Much 
as I would like to end all unnecessary conflict, I cannot recom¬ 
mend to you the acceptance of the Act as a basis for cooperation 
with the Government. I will not purchase peace with dis¬ 
honour, and so long as the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act stands and our right, our inherent right, to regulate 
our own affairs, develop our own individuality and evolve our 
own destiny is not recognised, I decline to consider any terms 
of peace. 

The only other method of warfare open to us is Non-co- 
operation; and that is the programme which we adopted at two 
successive Congresses. We arc devoted to the doctrine of Non¬ 
cooperation, and you will not require me to discuss with you 
its ethics. 
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.. .This is the essence of the doctrine of nationalism for 
which men have been ready to lay down their lives. Nationalism 
is not an aggressive assertion of its individuality, distinct and sepa¬ 
rate from the other nations, but it is a yearning for self-fulfilment 
and self-determination and self-realisation as a part of the 
scheme of the universal humanity by which alone humanity can 
fulfil itself, determine itself and realise itself. Non-cooperation, 
therefore, though it does not refuse cooperation with the English 
because they are English, will refuse to cooperate with any 
power or institution which embarrasses in any way the growth of 
the individuality of the Indian nation or hampers its self-fulfil¬ 
ment. Non-cooperation again does not reject Western culture 
because it is Western culture. But it recognises that there must 
be rejection in order that there may be whole-hearted acceptance. 
♦ * * * * 

What then is Non-cooperation? T cannot do better than 
quote the eloquent words of Mr. Stokes: “It is the refusal to be 
a party to preventable evil; it is the refusal to accept or have 
any part in injustice; it is the refusal to acquiesce in wrongs that 
can be righted, or to submit to a state of affairs which is mani¬ 
festly inconsistent with the dictates of righteousness. And as a 
consequence it is the refusal to work with those who on grounds 
of interest or expediency insist upon commiting or perpetuating 
wrong.” 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine is a doctrine of 
negation, a doctrine of despair. I agree that in form the doctrine 
is one of negation, but I maintain that in substance it is one of 
affirmation. We break in order to build; we destroy in order to 
construct; we reject in order to accept. This is the whole history 
of human endeavours. If subjection be an evil, then we are 
bound to non-oooperate with every agency that seeks to per¬ 
petuate our subjection. That is a negation; but it affirms our 
determination to be free, to win our liberty at any cost. Nor do 
I agree that the. doctrine is one of despair. It is a doctrine of 
hope and of confidence and of unbounded faith in its efficacy. 
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One has only to look at the faces of the sufferers as they are 
led to prison to realise that victory is already ours. It is not 
for nothing that Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali, courageous and 
resourceful, have lived and suffered; it is not for nothing that 
Lajpat Rai, one of the bravest of spirits that ever faced the sun, 
flung the order of the bureaucracy in its face, and marched 
boldly into the prison that awaited him. 

* * * * * 

This, then, is the philosophy on which the Non-cooperation 
movement is based : to defy with absolute constancy the hostile 
powers that would hamper in any way our growth and self- 
fulfilment as a nation, to keep its evil always in view, not hating 
it, but recognising the evil as an evil and refusing no pain that 
power can invent. 

. . .The fact that disturbances have taken place is no argument 
against the essential truth of our movement. We must meet 
the situation with courage and devise means to prevent the 
recurrence of those disturbances; but I cannot and I will not 
advise you to stay your hand from the Non-cooperation move¬ 
ment. The fact that India has remained calm in spite of the 
recent arrests shows that the Bombay lesson has gone home. 
The recent manifestation of courage, endurance and remarkable 
self-control has in my opinion demonstrated the efficacy and 
the necessity of non-violent Non-cooperation. And nothing can 
stop our onward march if the same spirit is still further develop¬ 
ed and retained to the end. 

* * * * * 

. . .Lord Reading is obviously in error in suggesting, as he 
has done, that the arrests now being made in Calcutta and 
in other parts of India are under the ordinary criminal law 
of the land. ... .Rightly or wrongly, the Congress has adopted 
the policy of Non-cooperation as the only legitimate political 
weapon available for its use. That is not breaking the law. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Congress has decided to boycott foreign 
goods and especially foreign cloth. That is not breaking the 
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law. Rightly or wrongly, the Congress has decided to boycott 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. That is 
not breaking the law. Now, in what way is the Congress to 
carry on its work except through the voluntary organisations 
which you have proclaimed unlawful under the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act? In striking at these voluntary organisa¬ 
tions, you strike at the Congress propaganda which, you are 
bound to admit, is not unlawful. Why should it puzzle Your 
Excellency, assuming you credit us with the same amount of 
patriotism which you have, that we have solemnly resolved to 
disobey your orders and court imprisonment ? I assert that it 
is you who have broken the law and not we. You have trans¬ 
gressed the law which secures to every subject freedom of speech 
and action, so long as the speech and the action do not offend 
against the ordinary criminal law of the land. You have trans¬ 
gressed the law which secures to the subject the unrestricted 
right to hold meetings, so long as these meetings do not degene¬ 
rate into unlawful assemblies. These are the common law rights 
of the subject which you have transgressed, -and I would remind 
Your Excellency that it is on the due observance of these ele¬ 
mentary rights that the allegiance of the subject depends. 

But then, it is said that these associations interfere with the 
administration of the law and order. If they do, then the ordinary 
criminal law is there, and it ought to be sufficient. I have 
heard of no instance of violence in Calcutta; certainly none was 
reported to the police. Charges of violence can be investigated, 
and therefore, they were not made. But charges of threat and 
intimidation are easy to make because they cannot be investi¬ 
gated. I would ask the authorities one question : “Was any case 
of threat or intimidation reported to the police? Has the local 
Government found, on enquiry, that quite apart from general 
allegations which can easily be made, there were specific cases 
of threat or intimidation practised by the non-cooperators on 
the ‘loyalists’ of Calcutta ? An English journalist, signing him¬ 
self as “Nominis Umbra”, gave as his opinion to an English 
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paper in Calcutta that the ‘hartal’ was willingly acquiesced in 
by the people. We read in “A Ditcher’s Diary” in Capital of 
the 24th November last : “The people surrendered at discretion, 
but it was impossible for a careful observer not to see that not 
only were they, for the most part, willing victims of new zoolum, 
but also that they exulted in the discomfiture of the Sirkar.” If 
that be so, then what case is there for the declaration under 
Section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act? Was 
the position in Calcutta on the 17th of November last worse 
than the position in England when a big strike is in progress? 
And is it suggested that there resides any power in the Cabinet 
of England to put down a strike and prevent picketing? No 
gentlemen, the real object of the application of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act is not to protect society against 
the threats and intimidation of the non-cooperators, but to crush 
the Congress and the Non-cooperation movement. It is to such 
threat that you have to return an answer. 

There is another object which the Government has in view; 
it is to make, by threat, intimidation and coercion, the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Calcutta a success. 
On your behalf I would respectfully lay before His Royal 
Highness our wishes of goodwill to him personally. There is 
no quarrel between us and the Royal House of England; but 
he comes here as the ambassador of a Power with which we 
have decided not to cooperate; as such wc cannot receive him. 
Also, we are in no mood to take part in any rejoicing. We are 
fighting for our national existence, for the recognition of our 
elementary rights freely to live our own life and evolve our 
own destiny according to our rights. It would be sheer hypocrisy 
on our part to extend a national welcome to the ambassador of 
the Power that would deny us our elementary rights. There is 
in the refusal to extend a national welcome to His Royal 
Highness, no disrespect either to him or to the Royal House of 
England. There is only a determination not to cooperate with 
the bureaucracy. 
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NON-COOPERATION AND COUNCIL ENTRY 

Presidential address delivered at the session of the Congress 
held at Gaya in December 1922 
Sisters and Brothers, 

As I stand before you to-day a sense of overwhelming loss 
overtakes me, and I can scarcely give expression to what is 
uppermost in the minds of all and everyone of us. After a 
memorable battle which he gave to the bureaucracy, Mahatma 
Gandhi has been seized and cast into prison; and we shall not 
have his guidance in the proceedings of the Congress this year. 
But there is inspiration for all of us in the last stand which he 
made in the citadel of the enemy, in the last defiance which he 
hurled at the agents of the bureaucracy. To read a story equal 
in pathos, in dignity, and in sublimity, you have to go back over 
two thousand years, when Jesus of Nazareth, “as one that 
perverted the people,’ stood to take, his trial before a foreign 
tribunal. 

“And Jesus stood before the Governor : and the Governor 
asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews ? And Jesus 
said unto him. Thou sayest. 

“And when he was accused of the chief priests and elders, 
he answered nothing. 

“Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee ? 

“And he answered him to never a word; in so much that the 
Governor marvelled greatly.” 

Mahatma Gandhi took a different course. He admitted 
that he was guilty, and he pointed out to the Public Prosecutor 
that his guilt was greater than he, the Prosecutor, had alleged, 
but he maintained that if he had offended against the law of 
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bureaucracy, in so offending he had obeyed the law of God. If 
I may hazard a guess, the judge who tried him and who passed 
a sentence of imprisonment on him was filled with the same 
feeling of marvel as Pontius Pilate had been. 

Great in taking decisions, great in executing them, Mahatma 
Gandhi was incomparably great in the last stand which he made 
on behalf of his country. He is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
men that the world has ever seen. The world hath need of him, 
and if he is mocked and jeered at by “the people of importance.” 
“the people with a stake in the country”—Scribes and Pharisees 
oif the days of Christ—he will be gratefully remembered, now 
and always, by a nation which he Jed from victory to victory. 

“Law and Order” 

Gentlemen, the time is a critical one and it is important 
to seize upon the real issue which divides the people from the 
bureaucracy and its Indian allies. During the period of repres¬ 
sion which began about this time last year it was this issue which 
pressed itself on our attention. This policy of repression was 
supported and in some cases instigated by the Moderate leaders 
who are in the Executive Government. I do not charge those 
who supported Government with dishonesty or want of patrio¬ 
tism. I say they were led away by the battle-cry of Law and 
Order. And it is because I believe that there is a fundamental 
confusion oif thought behind this attitude of mind that I pro¬ 
pose to discuss this plea oif Law and Order. “Law and Order” 
has indeed been the last refuge of bureaucracies all over the 
world. 

It has been gravely asserted not only by the bureaucracy 
but also by its apologists, the Moderate Party, that a settled 
government is the first necessity of any people and that the subject 
has no right to present his grievances except in a constitutional 
way, by which T understand in some way recognised by the 
Constitution. “If you cannot actively coojpbrate in the main- 
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tenance of the law of the land,” they say, “it is your duty as a 
responsible citizen to obey it passively. Non-resistance is the 
least that the Government is entitled to expect from you. This 
is the whole political philosophy of the bureaucracy—the main¬ 
tenance of law and order on the part of the Government, and 
an attitude of passive obedience and non-resistance on the part 
of the subject. But was not that the political philosophy of 
every English King from William the Conqueror to James II ? 
And was not that the political philosophy of the Romanoffs, 
the Hohenzollerns and of the Bourbons ? And yet freedom 
has come, where it has come, by disobedience of the very laws 
which were proclaimed in the name of law and order. Where 
the Government is arbitrary and despotic and the fundamental 
rights of the people are not recognised, it is idle to talk of law 
and order. 

The doctrine has apparently made its way to this country 
from England. I shall, therefore, refer to English history to 
find out the truth about this doctrine. That history has recorded 
that most of the despots in England who exercised arbitrary sway 
over the people proposed to act for the good of the people 
and for the maintenance of law and order, English absolutism 
from the Normans down to the Stuarts tried to put itself on a 
constitutional basis through the process of this very law and 
order. The pathetic speech delivered by Charles I just before 
his execution puts the whole doctrine in a nutshell. “For the 
people,” he said, “truly I desire their liberty and freedom as 
much as anybody whatsoever, but T must teW you that their 
liberty and freedom consist in leaving to Government those 
laws by which their lives and their goods may be their own. 
It is not their having a share in the Government; that is nothing 
appertaining to them. A subject and a sovereign are clear 
different things.” The doctrine of law and order could not be 
stated with more admirable clearness. But though the English 
Kings acted constitutionally in the sense that their acts were in 
accordance with the letter of law and were covered by precedents 
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the subjects always claimed that they were free to assert their 
fundamental rights and to wrest them from the King by force 
or insurrection. The doctrine of law and order received a rude 
shock when King John was obliged to put his signature to the 
Magna Charta on the 15th of June 1215. The 61st clause of 
the Charter is important for our purpose securing as it did to 
the subject the liberty of rebellion as a means for enforcing the 
due observance of the Charter by the Crown. Adams, a cele¬ 
brated writer of the English constitutional history, says that the 
conditional right to rebel is as much at the foundation of the 
English Constitution to-day as it was in 1215. But though the 
doctrine of law and order had received a rude shock, it did not 
altogether die; for in the intervening period the Crown claimed 
and asserted the right to raise money, not only by indirect taxes 
but also by forced loans and benevolences; and frequently ex¬ 
ercised large legislative functions not only by applying what 
are known as suspending and dispensing powers but also by 
issuing proclamations. The Crown claimed, as Hallam says, 
“not only a kind of supplemental right of legislation to perfect 
,and carry out what the spirit of existing laws might require but 
also a paramount supremacy, called sometimes the King’s 
absolute or sovereign power which sanctioned commands beyond 
the legal prerogative, for the sake of public safety, whenever 
the Council might judge that to be in hazard.” By the time 
of the Stuarts the powers claimed by the Crown were recognised 
by the courts of law as well founded, and, to quote the words 
of Adams, “the forms of law became the engines for the per¬ 
petration of judicial murders.” It is necessary to remember 
that it was the process of law and order that helped to consolidate 
the powers of the Crown; for it was again and again laid down 
by the Court of Exchequer that the power of taxation was vested 
in the Crown, where it was “for the general benefit of the 
people /' As Adams says, “the Stuarts asserted a legal justifi¬ 
cation for everything done by them,” and, “on the whole, history 
was with the King.” 
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But how did the Commons meet this assertion of law and 
order? They were strict non-cooperators both within and out¬ 
side the Parliament. Within the Parliament they again and 
again refused to vote supplies unless their grievances were re¬ 
dressed. The King retorted by raising customs duties on his 
own initiative and the courts of law supported him. The Com¬ 
mons passed a resolution to the effect that persons paying them 
“should be reputed betrayers of liberties of England and enemies 
to the same.” There was little doubt that revolution was on the 
land; and King Charles finding himself in difficulty gave his 
Royal Assent to the Bill of Rights on the 17th of June 1926. 
The Bill of Rights constitutes a triumph for non-cooperators; 
for it was by their refusal to have any part or share in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country that the Commons compelled the 
King to acknowledge their rights. The events that followed 
between 1629 and 1640 made the history of England. In spite 
of the Bill of Rights the King continued to raise customs duties, 
and Elliot and his friends were put on their trial. They refused 
to plead, and the result was disastrous for the arbitrary power 
of the King. The King levied Ship Money on the nation. The 
chief constables of various places replied that the sheriffs had 
no authority to assess or tax any man without the consent of 
the Parliament. On the refusal on the part of the people to pay 
the taxes their cattle was distrained, and no purchaser could be 
found for them. The King took the opinion of the Exchequer 
Court on the question whether “when the good and safety of 
the kingdom in general is concerned , and the whole kingdom is 
in danger —mark how the formula has been copied verbatim 
in the Government of India Act—“may not the King. .. .com¬ 
mand all the subjects of his kingdom, to provide and furnish 
such number of ships, with men, victuals and munitions, and 
for such time as he shall think fit, for the defence and safeguard 
of the kingdom from such peril —again the formula!—“and by 
law compel the doing thereof in case of refusal and refractoriness. 
And whether in such a case the King is not the sole judge, both 
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of the danger, and as to when and how the same is to be pre¬ 
vented.” The judges answered in the affirmative and maintained 
the answer in the celebrated cases which Hampden brought be¬ 
fore them. 

1 desire to emphasise one point, and that is, that throughout 
the long and bitter struggle between the Stuarts and Parliament, 
the Stuarts acted for the maintenance of law and order, and 
there is no doubt that law and history were on their side. On 
the eve of the civil war, the question that divided the parties 
was this: Could the Crown in the maintenance of law and order 
claim the passive obedience ot‘ the subject, or was there any 
power of resistance in the subject, though that resistance might 
result in disorder and in breaches of law? The adherents of 
Parliament stood for the power and the majesty of the people, 
the authority and “independency of Parliament,” individual 
liberty, the right to resist, and the right to compel abdication 
and secure deposition of the Crown; in a word, they stood for 
Man against the coercive powers of the State. The adherents 
of the Crown stood for indefeasible right, a right to claim passive 
obedience and secure non-resistance on the part of the subject 
through the process of law and order; in a word, they stood for 
state coercion and compulsory cooperation against individual 
liberty. 

The issue was decided in favour of Parliament, but, as it must 
happen in every war of arms, the victory for individual liberty 
was only temporary. Though the result of Civil War was disast¬ 
rous from the point of view of individual liberty and though it 
required another revolution, this time a non-violent revolution, 
to put individual liberty on a sure foundation, “the knowledge 
that subjects had sat in Tude judgement on their King, man to 
man, speeded the slow emancipation of the mind from the 
shackles of custom and ancient reverence.” 

The revolution of 1688—a bloodless revolution—secured 
for England that rule of law which is the only foundation for 
the maintenance of law and order. It completed the work which 
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the Long Parliament had begun and which the execution of 
Charles 1 had interrupted. But how was the peaceful revolution 
of 1688 brought about? By defiance of authority and by rigid 
adherence to the principle that it is the inalienable right of the 
subject to resist the exercise by the executive of wide, arbitrary 
or discretionary powers of constraint. 

The principle for which the revolution of 1688 stood was 
triumphantly vindicated in the celebrated case of Dr. Sach- 
everell. In the course of a sermon which he had preached, he 
gave expression to the following sentiment: “The grand security 
of our Government and the very pillar upon which it stands, is 
founded upon the steady belief of the subject’s obligation to an 
absolute and unconditional obedience to the supreme power in 
all things lawful and the utter illegality of resistance on any pre¬ 
tence whatsoever.” This is the doctrine of passive obedience and 
non-resistance—the doctrine of law and order which is pro¬ 
claimed to-day by every Bureaucrat in the country, foreign or 
domestic, and which is supposed to be the last word on the 
subject’s duty and Government’s rights. But mark how they 
solved the problem in England in 1710. The Commons im¬ 
peached Dr. Sacheverell for giving expression to a view so 
destructive of individual liberty, and the Lords, by a majority 
of votes, found him guilty. The speeches delivered in the 
course of the trial are interesting. I desire to quote a few 
sentences from some of those speeches. Sir Joseph Jakyll said 
in the course of his speech that “as the law is the only measure 
of the Prince’s authority, and the people’s subjection, so the law 
derives its being and efficiency from common consent; and to 
place it on any other foundation than common consent, is to 
take away the obligation; this notion of common consent puts 

both prince and people under, to observe the laws. 

My Lords, as the doctrine of unlimited non-resistance was 
impliedly renounced by the whole nation in the Revolution, so 
diverse Acts of Parliament were afterwards passed, expressing 
their renunciation... .and, therefore, I shall only say that it can 
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never be supposed that the laws were made to set up a despotic 
power,to destroy themselves, and to warrant the subversion of a 
constitution of a Government which they were designed to estab¬ 
lish and defend.” Mr. Walpole put the whole argument in a 
nutshell when he said: “The doctrine of unlimited, unconditio- 
nal passive obedience was first invented to support arbitrary and 
despotic power and was never promoted or countenanced by 
any Government that had not designs, some time or other, of 
making use of it.” The argument against the doctrine of law 
and order could not be put more clearly or forcibly: for his 
argument comes to this, the doctrine is not an honest one, if 
law and order is the process by which absolutism consilidates 
its powers and strengthens its hand. I will make one more 
quotation, and that is from the speech of Major-General Stan¬ 
hope: “As to the doctrine itself of absolute non-resistance it 
should seem needless to prove by argument that it is inconsistent 
with the law of reason, with the law of nature, and with the 
practice of all ages and countries. And indeed, one may appeal 
to the practice of all churches and all states and of all nations 
in the world, how they behaved themselves when they found 
their civil and religious constitutions invaded and oppressed by 
tyranny/’ 

This, then, is the history of the freedom movement in Eng¬ 
land. The conclusion is irresistible that it is not by acquiescence 
in the doctrine of law and order that the English people have 
obtained the recognition of their fundamental rights. It follows 
from the survey that T have made, firstly, that no regulation is 
law unless it is based on the consent of the people; secondly, 
where such consent is wanting, the people are under no obliga¬ 
tion to obey; thirdly, where such laws are not only not based on 
the consent of the people but profess to attack their fundamen¬ 
tal rights, the subjects are entitled to compel their withdrawal 
by force or insurrection; fourthly, that law and order is, and has 
always been, a plea for absolutism; and lastly, there can be 
neither law nor order before the real reign of law begins. 

7 I & B—11 
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I have dealt with the question at some length, as the ques¬ 
tion is a vital one, and there are many Moderates who still think 
that it is the duty of every loyal subject to assist the Govern¬ 
ment in the maintenance of law and order. The personal 
liberty of every Indian today depends to a great extent on the 
exercise of wide, arbitrary or discretionary powers by persons 
in authority. Where such powers are allowed, the rule of law 
is denied. To find out the extent to which this exploded doc¬ 
trine of law and order influences the minds of sober and learned 
men, you have only to read the report of the committee appoint¬ 
ed to examine the repressive laws. You will find in the report 
neither the vision of the patriot nor the wisdom of the statesman;, 
but you will find an excessive worship of that much advertised, 
but much misunderstood pharse “law and order.” Why is 
Regulation III of 1818 to be amended and kept on the Statute 
Book? Because for the protection of the frontiers of India and 
the fulfilment of the responsibility of the Government of India 
in relation to Indian States, there must be some enactment to 
arm the Executive with powers to restrict the movements and 
activities of certain persons who, though not coming within the 
scope of any criminal law, have to be put under some measure 
of restraint. Why are the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908 and the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 
to be retained on the Statute Book? For the preservation of 
law and order. They little think, these learned gentlemen res¬ 
ponsible for the report, that these Statutes, giving, as they do, 
to the Executive, wide, arbitrary and discretionary powers of 
constraint, constitute a state of things wherein it is the duty of 
every individual to resist and to defy the tyranny of such law¬ 
less laws. These Statutes in themselves constitute a breach of 
law and order, for, law and order is the result of the rule of law; 
and where you deny the existence of the rule of law, you cannot 
turn round and say: “It is your duty as law-abiding citizens to 
obey the law.” 
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We have had abundance of this law and order during the 
last few years of our national history. The last affront delivered 
to the nation was the promulgation of an Executive order under 
the authority of the Criminal Law Amendment Act making the 
legitimate work of Congress volunteers illegal and criminal. 
This was supported by our Moderate friends on the ground 
that it is the duty of the law-abiding subject to support the main¬ 
tenance of law and order. The doctrine, as 1 said before, has 
travelled all the way from the shores of England. But may l 
ask: Is there one argument advanced to-day by the bureaucracy 
and its friends which was not advanced with equal clearness by 
the Stuarts? When the Stuarts arrogated to themselves a discre¬ 
tionary power of committing to prison all persons who were on 
any account obnoxious to the Court, they made the excuse that 
the power was necessary for the safety of the nation, and the 
power was resisted in England, not because it was never exercised 
for the safety of the nation, but because the existence of the 
power was inconsistent with the existence at the same lime of 
individual liberty. When the Stuarts claimed the right to legis¬ 
late by proclamations and by wide exercise of suspending and 
dispersing powers, they did so on the express ground that such 
legislation was necessary for public safety. That right was 
denied by the English nation, not because such legislation was 
not necessary for public safety, but because such 
right could not co-exist with the fundamental right of the nation 
to legislate for itself. Ts the power of the Governor-General to 
certify the passage of a Bill is essential for safety or tranquillity 
or interest of British Tndia any different from the power claimed 
by the Stuarts? There is indeed a striking resemblance between 
the power conferred on the Governor-General and the Gover¬ 
nors of the provinces and the powers claimed by the Tudors 
and the Stuarts. When the Stuarts claimed the right to raise 
revenue on their own initiative, they disclaimed any intention to 
exercise such right except “when the good and safety of the king¬ 
dom in general is concerned and the whole kingdom is in danger . 
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That right was resisted in England, not because the revenues 
raised by them were not necessary lor the good and safety of 
the kingdom, but because that right was inconsistent with the 
fundamental right of the people to pay such taxes only as were 
determined by the representatives of the people for the people. 
Is the power conferred on the Governor to certify that the ex¬ 
penditure provided for by a particular demand not assented to 
by the Legislature is essential to the discharge of his responsi¬ 
bility for the subject any different from the power claimed by 
the Stuarts? it should be patent to everybody that wc do not 
live under the rule of law, and the history of England has pro¬ 
claimed that it is idle to talk of the maintenance of law and order 
when large discretionary powers of constraint are vested in the 
Executive. The manhood of England triumphantly resisted 
the pretensions of “law and order." If there is manhood in 
India today, India will successfully resist the same pretensions 
advanced by the Indian bureaucracy. 

1 have quoted from English history at length because the 
argument furnished by that history appeals to most people who 
are frightened by popular movements into raising the cry of 
“law and order," and who think that the development of the 
great Indian nation must follow the lines laid down in that his¬ 
tory. For myself I oppose the pretensions of “law and order,” 
not on historical precedent, but on the ground that it is the 
inalienable right of every individual and of every nation to 
stand on truth and to offer a stubborn resistance to the promuF 
gation of lawless laws. There was a law in the time of Christ 
which forbade the people eating on the Sabbath, but allowed 
the priests to profane the Sabbath. And how Christ dealt with 
the law is narrated in the New Testament. 

“At that time Jesus went on the Sabbath day through the 
corn; and his disciples were an hungred, and began to pluck the 
ear of corn, and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw it, they 
said unto him. Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful 
to do upon the Sabbath day. 
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“But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did,, 
when he was an hungred and they that were with him? 

“How he entered into the house of God and did eat the 
shewbread which was not lawful for him to cat, neither for them 
which were with him, but only for the priests? 

“Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the Sabbath 
days the priests in the temple profaned the Sabbath, and are 
blameless?” 

The truth is that law and order is for Man, and not Man for 
law and order. The development of nationality is a sacred 1 
task and anything which impedes that task is an obstacle which* 
the very force and power of nationality must overcome. If,, 
therefore, you interpose a doctrine to impede the task, why, the 
doctrine must go. If you have recourse to law and order to 
establish and defend the rule of law then your law and order is 
entitled to claim the respect of all law-abiding citizens but as 
soon as you have recourse to it not to establish and defend the 
rule of law but to destroy and attack it, there is no longer any 
obligation on us to respect it, for a Higher Law, the Natural' 
Law, the Law of God compels us to offer our stubborn resistance 
to it. When I find some thing put forward in the sacred name of 
law and order which is deliberately intended to hinder the 
growth, the development, and the self-realisation of the nation, 
I have no hesitation whatever in proclaiming that such law and 
order is an outrage on man and insult to God. 

But though our Moderate friends are often deluded by the 
battle-cry of law and order, I rejoice when I hear that cry. It 
means that the bureaucracy is in danger and that the bureaucracy 
has realised its danger. It is not without reason that a false issue 
is raised; and the fact that false issue has been raised fills me 
with hope and courage. I ask my countrymen to be patient and 
to press the charge. Freedom has already advanced when the 
alarm of law and order is sounded : that is the history of bureau¬ 
cracies all over the world. 

In the meantime it is our duty to keep our ideal steadfast- 
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We must not forget that we are on the eve of great changes, 
that world forces are working all round us and that the battle of 
freedom has yet to be won. 

Nationalism : The Ideal 

What is the ideal which we must set before us? The first 
and foremost is the ideal of nationalism. Now what is natio¬ 
nalism? It is, 1 conceive, a process through which a nation ex¬ 
presses itself and finds itself, not in isolation from other nations, 
not in opposition to other nations, but as part of a great scheme 
by which, in seeking its own expression and therefore its own 
identity, it materially assists the self-expression and self-realisa¬ 
tion of other nations as well. Diversity is as real as unity. And 
in order that the unity of the world may be established it is 
essential that each nationality should proceed on its own line 
and find fulfilment in self-expression and self-realisation. The 
nationality of which I am speaking must not be confused with 
the conception of nationality as it exists in Europe today. 
Nationalism in Europe is an aggressive nationalism, a selfish 
nationalism, a commercial nationalism of gain and loss. The 
gain of France is the loss of Germany and the gain of Germany 
is the loss of France. Therefore French nationalism is nurtured 
on the hatred of Germany, and German nationalism is nurtured 
on the hatred of France. It is not yet realised that you cannot 
hurt Germany without hurting humanity, and in consequence 
hurting France; and that you cannot hurt France without hurting 
humanity, and in consequence hurting Germany. That is 
European nationalism; that is not the nationalism of which I 
am speaking to you today. I contend that each nationality 
constitutes a particular stream of the great unity, but no nation 
can fulfil itself unless and until it becomes itself and at the same 
time realises its identity with humanity. The whole problem of 
nationalism is therefore to find that stream and to face that 
destiny. If you find the current and establish a continuity with 
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the past, then the process of self-expression has begun, and 
nothing can stop the growth of nationality. 

Throughout the pages of Indian history, I find a great pur¬ 
pose unfolding itself. Movement after movement has swept 
over this vast country, apparently creating hostile forces, but 
in reality stimulating the vitality and moulding the life of the 
people into one great nationality. If the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans met, it was for the purpose of making one people out of 
them. Brahmanism with its great culture succeeded in binding 
the whole of India and was indeed a mighty unifying force. 
Buddhism with its protests against Brahmanism served the same 
great historical purpose; and from Magadha to Taxila was one 
great Buddhistic empire which succeeded not only in broaden¬ 
ing the basis of Indian unity, but in creating, what is perhaps not 
less important, the greater India beyond the Himalayas and be¬ 
yond the seas, so much so that the sacred city where we have 
met may be regarded as a place of pilgrimage of millions and 
millions of people of Asiatic races. Then came the Mahome¬ 
tans of diverse races, but with one culture which was their com¬ 
mon heritage. For a time it looked as if here was a disintegrat¬ 
ing force, an enemy to the growth of Indian nationalism, but the 
Mahomedans made their home in India, and, while they brought 
a new outlook and a wonderful vitality to the Indian life, with 
infinite wisdom they did as little as possible to disturb the growth 
of life in the villages where India really lives. This new out¬ 
look was necessary for India; and if the two sister streams met, 
it was only to fulfil themselves and face the destiny of Indian 
history. Then came the English with their alien culture, their 
foreign methods, delivering a rude shock to this growing natio¬ 
nality but the shock has only completed the unifying process so 
that the purpose of history is practically fulfilled. The great 
Indian nationality is in sight. It already stretches its hands 
across the Himalayas, not only to Asia but to the whole of the 
world—not aggressively, but to demand its recognition, and to 
•offer its contribution. I desire to emphasise that there is no 
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hostility between the ideal of nationality and that of world peace. 
Nationalism is the process through which alone will world peace 
come. A full and unfettered growth of nationalism is necessary 
for world peace, just as a full and unfettered growth of indivi¬ 
duals is necessary for nationality. It is the conception of aggres¬ 
sive nationality in Europe that stands in the way of world peace; 
but once the truth is grasped that it is not possible for a nation 
to inflict a loss on another nation without at the same time in¬ 
flicting a loss on itself, the problem of humanity is solved. The 
essential truth of nationality lies in this, that it is necessary for 
each nation to develop itself, express itself and realise itself, so 
that humanity itself may develop itself, express itself and realise 
itself. It is my belief that this truth of nationality will endure, 
although, for the moment, unmindful of the real issue, the nations 
are fighting amongst themselves; and, if I am not mistaken, it 
is the very instinct of selfishness and self-preservation which will 
ultimately solve the problem—not the narrow and the mistaken 
selfishness of the present, but a selfishness universalized by intel¬ 
lect and transfigured by spirit, a selfishness that will bring home 
to the nations of the world that in the efforts to put down their 
neighbours lies their own ruin and suppression. 

We have, therefore, to foster the spirit of nationality. True 
development of the Indian nation must necessarily lie in the path 
of Swaraj. A question has often been asked as to what is 
Swaraj. Swaraj is indefinable and is not to be confused with 
any particular system of government. There is all the diffe¬ 
rence in the world between Swaraj and Samrajya. Swaraj is 
the natural expression of the national mind. The full outward 
expression of that mind covers, and must necessarily cover, the 
whole life history of a nation. Yet it is true that Swaraj begins 
when the true development of a nation begins, because, as I 
have said, Swaraj is the expression of the national mind. The 
question of nationalism, therefore, looked at from another point 
of view, is the same question as that of Swaraj. The question 
of all questions in India today is the attainment of Swaraj. 
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Non-Violent Non-Cooperation 

l now come to the question of method. 1 have to repeat 
that it has been proved beyond any doubt that the method of 
non-violent non-cooperation is the only method which we must 
follow to secure a system of government which may in reality be 
the foundation of Swaraj. It is hardly necessary to discuss the 
philosophy of Non-cooperation. I shall simply state the different 
viewpoints from which this question may be discussed. From 
the national point of view the method of Non-cooperation means 
the attempt of the nation to concentrate upon its own energy 
and to stand on its own strength. From the ethical point of 
view, Non-cooperation means the method of self-purification, 
the withdrawal from that which is injurious to the development 
of the nation, and therefore to the good of humanity. From 
the spiritual point of view, Swaraj means that isolation which in 
the language of Sadhana is called “pratyahar”—that withdrawal 
from the forces which are foreign to our nature—an isolation 
and withdrawal which is necessary in order to bring out from 
our hidden depths the soul of the nation in all her glory. I do* 
not desire to labour the point, but from every conceivable point 
of view, the methods of non-violent Non-cooperation must be 
regarded as the true method of following in the path of Swaraj. 


Force and Violence 


Doubt has, however, been expressed in some quarters about 
the soundness of the principle of non-violence. I cannot refuse 
to acknowledge that there is a body of Indian opinion within* 
the country as well as outside according to which non-violence 
is an ideal abstraction incapable of realisation, and that the only 
way in which Swaraj can ever be attained is by the application 
of force and violence.. I do not for a moment question the 
courage, sacrifice and patriotism of those who hold this view. 
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T know that some of them have suffered for the cause which 
they believe to be true. But may I be permitted to point out that, 
.apart from any question of principle, history has proved 
over and over again the utter futility of revolutions brought 
about by force and violence? 1 am one of those who hold to 
non-violence on principle. But let us consider the question of 
expediency. Is it possible to attain Swaraj by violent means? 
The answer which history gives is an emphatic “No.” Take 
all the formidable revolutions of the world. 


The French Revolution 


The history of the French Revolution is the history of a 
struggle at the first instance between the Crown and the Nobility 
on one side and the Representative Assemblies with armed Paris 
on the other. Both took to violence, one to the bayonet and the 
other to the pike. The pike succeeded because the bayonet 
was held with uncertain hands. And then, as is usual after the 
victory gained with violence, the popular party was sharply 
divided between two sections— the Girondins and the Jacobins. 
Again there was an appeal to force. The Girondins asked the 
provinces to rise in arms, the Jacobins asked Paris to rise in arms. 
Paris being nearer and stronger, the Girondins were defeated 
and sent to the guillotine— the Jacobins seized the power. But 
it did not take them many months to fall out among themselves. 
First Robespierre and Danton sent Herbert and Chaumette to 
the guillotine, then Robespierre sent Danton to the guillotine. 
Robespierre in his turn was guillotined by Collot, Btllaud and 
Tallien. These men, again, were banished by others to the far- 
off South America. If there was a slight difference of views 
between the Girondins and the Jacobins, there was practically 
none between the different sections of the Jacobins. The whole 
question was which of the various sections was to rule France. 
Force gave way to stronger force and atlast under Napoleon 
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Prance experienced a despotism similar to if not worse than the 
despotism of Louis XIV. As regards liberty there was not more 
liberty in France under the terrible Committee of Public Safety 
and Napoleon than under Louis XIV or Louis XV. The law 
of Prairial was certainly much worse than Lettres de Cachet. 
And the people—? On the Pont au Change, on the Place de 
Greve, in long sheds, Mercier, at the end of the Revolution, saw 
working men at their repast. One’s allotment of daily bread had 
sunk to an ounce and a half. “Plates containing each three grill¬ 
ed herrings, sprinked with shorn onions, wetted with a little vine¬ 
gar; to this add some morsel of boiled prunes, and lentils swim¬ 
ming in a clear sauce; at these frugal tables I have seen them 
ranged by the hundred; consuming, without bread, their scant 
messes, far too moderate for the keenness of their appetite, and 
the extent of their stomach." “Seine water," remarks Carlyle 
grimly, “rushing plenteous by. will supply the deficiency.” One 
cannot forget the exclamation of Carlyle in this connection: — 

“O Man of Toil, Thy struggling and thy daring, these six 
long years of insurrection and tribulation, thou hast profited 
nothing by it, then? Thou eonsumest thy herring and water, in 
the blessed gold-red of evening. O why was the Earth so beauti¬ 
ful becrimsoned with dawn and twilight, if man’s dealings with 
man were to make it a vale of scarcity, of tears not even soft 
tears? Destroying of Bastilles, discomfiting of Brunswicks, front¬ 
ing of Principalities and Powers, of Earth and Tophet, all that 
thou hast dared and endured—was it for a Republic of the 
Salons? Aristocracy of Feudal Parchment has passed away with 
a mighty rushing; and now. by a natural course, we arrive at 
Aristocracy of the Moneybag. It is the course through which 
all European Societies are, at this hour, travelling. Apparently 
a still baser sort of Aristocracy. An infinitely baser—the basest 

yet known.” 

Even today France is plodding her weary way towards 
Swaraj. 
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Revolutions in England 

The history of England proves the same truth. The revolu¬ 
tion of the barons in 1215 took away or purported to take 
away the power from the King; but the power fell into the 
hands of the aristocracy, and democracy did not share in the 
triumph of the barons. Thus the Great Charter, as a great 
historian has observed, was not a Charter of Liberty, but of 
liberties. The revolution in the reign of Charles I produced a 
new dictator who suppressed freedom. The work which the 
Long Parliament began was interrupted by the revolution 
which followed the execution of the King, and it required 
another revolution, this time a bloodless revolution, to com¬ 
plete the work. I deny that the work is yet complete. The 
continual class war and the obvious economic injustice do not 
proclaim that freedom which England claimed for herself. I 
maintain that no people has yet succeeded in winning freedom 
by force and violence. The truth is that love of power is a 
formidable factor to be reckoned with, and those who secure 
that power by violence will retain that power by violence. The 
use of violence degenerates them who use it, and it is not 
easy for them, having seized the power, to surrender it. And 
they find it easier to carry on the work of their predecessor, 
retaining their power in their own hands. Non-violence does 
not carry with it that degeneration which is inherent in the use 
of violence. 


Revolutions in Italy and Russia 

The Revolutions in Italy and Russia illustrate the same 
principle. The Italian Revolution inspired by Mazzini and 
worked out by Garibaldi and Cavour did not result in the 
attainment of Swaraj. The freedom of Italy is yet in the 
making, and the men and women of Italy are to-day looking 
forward to another revolution. Tf it results in a war of 
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violence, it will again defeat its purpose, but only to allow 
freedom and non-violence to triumph in the end. 

The recent revolution in Russia is very interesting study. 
The shape which it has now assumed is due to the attempt 
lo force Marxian doctrines and dogmas on the unwilling 
genius of Russia. Violence will again fail. If I have read 
the situation accurately, l expect a counter-revolution. The 
soul of Russia must struggle to free herself from the Socialism 
of Karl Marx. It may be an independent movement, or it may 
be that the present movement contains within itself the power 
of working out that freedom. In the meantime, the fate of 
Russia is trembling in the balance. 

Non-Violent Non-Cooperation the Only Method 

I believe in revolutions, but, I repeat, violence defeats 
freedom. The revolution of non-violence is slower but surer. 
Step by step the soul of the nation emerges and step by step 
the nation marches on in the path of Swaraj. The only 
method by which freedom can be attained, in India at any 
rate, is the method of non-violent Non-cooperation. Those 
who believe this method to be impracticable would do well to 
ponder over the Akali movement. When I saw the injuries 
of the wounded at Amritsar and heard from their lips that 
not one of them had even wished to meet violence by violence 
in spite of such grave provocation, I said to myself: “Here was 
the triumph of non-violence.” 

Ncm-violencc is not an idle dream. It was not in vain 
that Mahatma declared: “Put up thy sword into the sheath,” 
Tet those who are “of the truth*” hear his voice as those others 
heard a mightier voice two thousand years ago. 

The attempt of the Indian nation to attain Swaraj by this 
method was, however, met by severe, repression. The time 
has come for us to estimate our success as well as our failure. 
So far as repression is concerned, it is easy to answer the 
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question. I have not the least doubt in my mind that the 
nation has triumphed over the repression which was started 
and continued to kill the soul of the movement. 

Success of Non-Violent Non-Cooperation 

But the question , which agitates most minds, is as to- 
whether we have succeeded in our work of non-violent Non¬ 
cooperation. There is, I am sorry to say, a great deal of 
confusion of thought behind the question. It is assumed that 
a movement must either succeed or fail, whereas the truth is 
that human movements—I am speaking of genuine move¬ 

ments—neither altogether succeed nor altogether fail. Every 
genuine movement proceeds from an ideal, and the ideal is 
always higher than the achievement. Take the French Re¬ 
volution. Was it a success ? Was it a failure ? To predicate 
either would be a gross historical blunder. Was the Non- 
cooperation movement in India a success ? Yes, a mightv 
success when wc think of the desire for Swaraj which it has 
succeeded in awakening throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast country. It is a great success when we think of the 
practical result of such awakening, in the money which the 
nation contributed, in the enrolment of members of the Indian 
National Congress and in the boycott of foreign cloth, 1 go* 
further and say that the practical achievement also consists of 
the loss of prestige suffered by educational institutions and the 
Courts of Law and the Reformed Councils throughout the 
country. If they are still resorted to, it is because of the 
weakness of our countrymen. The country has already ex¬ 
pressed its strong desire to end these institutions. Yet it must 
be admitted that from another point of view, when we assess 
the measure of our success in the spirit of arithmetic, we are 
face to face with “the petty done” and “the undone vast.” 
There Is much which remains to be accomplished. Non-violence 
has to be more firmly established. The work of Non-coopera- 
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tion has to be strengthened, and the field of Non-cooperation 
has to be extended. We must be firm but reasonable. The 
spirit of sacrifice has got to be further strengthened, and we 
must proceed with the work of destruction and creation more 
vigorously than before. I say to our critics: [ admit we have 
failed in many directions, but will you also not admit our 
success where we have succeeded? 

Charge of Corrupting the Youth 

We have been denounced by the Moderates for having 
corrupted the youth of the country. It has been asserted 

that we have taught sons to disobey their fathers, the pupils 

their teachers, and the subjects the Government. We plead 
guilty to the charge, and we rely upon every spiritual move¬ 
ment as argument in our support. Christ himself was tried 

for having corrupted the people, and the answer which he 

gave in anticipation is as emphatic as it is instructive:— 

“Think not that I am come to send peace on earth : l 
come not to send peace, but a sword.”? 

“For 1 am come to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law.” 


Charge of Hypocrisy 

It has been said that with love on our lips we have been 
preaching the gospel of hatred. Never was such a vile slander 
uttered. It may be we have failed to love, it may be wc lost 
ourselves, some of us, in hatred, but that only shows our 
weakness and imperfectness. Judge us by our ideal, not by 
what we have achieved. Wherever we have fallen short of 
that ideal put it down to our weakness. On behalf of the 
Indian National Congress I deny the charge of hypocrisy. To 1 
those who are ever anxious to point out our defects, I say with 
all humility : “My ifriends, if we are weak, come and join us 
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and make us stronger. If the leaders are worthless, come and 
join us to lead and the leaders will stand aside. If you do not 
believe in the ideal, what is the use of always criticising us in 
the light of that ideal ?” We need no critic to tell us how far 
we have fallen short of that ideal. Evidence of weakness has 
met me from every direction in which I have looked; but in 
.spite of our defects of human weakness, of human imperfec¬ 
tion, I feel bold enough to say that our victory is assured and 
that the bureaucracy knows that our victory is assured. 

How to Apply the Method of Non-Violent 
Non-Cooperation 

But though the method of non-violent Non-cooperation 
is sure and certain, we have now to consider how best to 
apply that method to the existing circumstances of the country. 
I do not agree with those who think that the spirit of the nation 
is dead, that non-violent Non-cooperation is no longer possible. 
I have given the matter my earnest thought, and I desire to 
make it perfectly clear that there is absolutely no reason for 
entertaining any feelings of doubt or despair. The outward 
appearance of the people to-day is somewhat deceptive. They 
appear to be in a tired condition and a sense oif fatigue has 
partially overcome them. But beneath all this exterior of 
quietude, the pulse of the nation beats as strongly as before 
and as hopefully as at the beginning of this movement. We 
have to consolidate the strength of the nation. We 
have to devise a plan of work which will stimulate their energy 
so that we can accelerate our journey towards Swaraj. I shall 
place before you one by one the items of work which, in my 
opinion, the Indian National Congress should prescribe for 
the nation. 

Declaration of the Rights of Different Communities 

It should commence its work for the year by a clearer 
declaration of the rights of the different communities in India 
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under the Swaraj Government. So far as the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans are concerned, there should be a clear and 
emphatic confirmation of what is known as the Lucknow 
Compact, aind along with that there should be an emphatic 
recognition of each other s rights , and each should be pre¬ 
pared to undergo some kind of sacrifice in favour of the other . 
Let me give an instance to make my meaning clear. Every 
devout Mussulman objects to any music in front of a mosque, 
and every devout and orthodox Hindu objects to cows being 
slaughtered. May not the Hindus and the Mussalmans of 
India enter into a solemn compact so that there may not be 
any music before any mosque and that no cows may be 
slaughtered? Other instances may be quoted. There should 
be a scheme of a series of sacrifices to be suffered by each 
community so that they may advance shoulder to shoulder in 
the path of Swaraj. As regards the other communities such 
as Sikhs, Christians and Parsees, the Hindus and the Maho¬ 
medans who constitute the bulk of the people should be pre¬ 
pared to give them even more than their proportional share 
in the Swaraj administration. I suggest that , the Congress 
should bring about real agreement between all these communi¬ 
ties by which the rights of every minority should be clearly 
recognised in order to remove all doubts which may arise 
and all apprehensions which probably exist. I need hardly 
add that I include among Christians not only pure Indians, but 
also Anglo-Indians and other people who have chosen to 
make India their home. Such an agreement as T have indicated 
was always necessary, but such an agreement is specially 
necessary in view of the work which faces us to-day. 

Foreign Propaganda 

I further think that the policy of exclusiveness which we 
have been following during the last two years should now be 
abandoned. There is in every country a number of people 
7 I & B—12 
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who are selfless followers of liberty and who desire to see every 
country free. We can no longer afford to lose their sympathy 
and cooperation. In my opinion, there should be established 
Congress Agencies in America and in every European country. 
We must keep ourselves in touch with world movements and 
be in constant communication with the lovers of freedom all 
over the world. 

The Great Asiatic Federation 

Even more important than this is the participation of India 
in the great Asiatic Federation, which 1 see in the course of 
formation. I have hardly any doubt that the Pan-Islamic 
movement, which was started on a somewhat narrow basis, 
has given way or is about to give way to the great Federation 
of all Asiatic people. It is the union of the oppressed nationa¬ 
lities of Asia. Is India to remain outside this union ? I admit 

that our freedom must be won by ourselves but such a bond 

of friendship and love, of sympathy and cooperation between 

India and the rest of Asia, nay, between India and all the 

liberty-loving people of the world is destined to bring about 
world peace. World peace to my mind means the freedom of 
every nationality, and I go further and say that no nation on 
the face of the earth can be really free when other nations 
are in bondage. The policy which we have hitherto pursued 
was absolutely necessary for the concentration of the work 
which we took upon ourselves to perform, and I agreed to that 
policy whole-heartedly. The hope of the attainment of Swaraj 
or a substantial basis of Swaraj in the course of the year made 
such concentration absolutely necessary. To-day that very 
work demands broader sympathy and a wider outlook. 

Demand for Punjab Wrongs, Khilafat, Swaraj, etc. 

We are on the eve of great changes, and the world forces 
are upon us. The victory of Kemal Pasha has broken the 
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bond of Asia, and she is all astir with life. It is Prometheus 
who “spoke within her” and her “thoughts arc like the many 
forests of vale through which the might of whirlwind and of 
rain had passed.” The stir within every European country for 
the real freedom of the people has also worked a marvellous 
transformation in the mentality of subject races. That which 
was more or less a matter of ideal has now come within the 

range of practical politics. The Indian nation has found out 

its bearings. At such a time as this, it is necessary for us to 
reconsider and to re-state our demands. Our demands regard¬ 
ing the Punjab wrongs have got to be re-stated, because many 
of them have already been realised; our demands regarding 
Khilalfat have got to be re-considered because some of them 
have already been worked out, and we hope that before the 

Lausanne Commission has finished its work very little of it 

will remain unrealised. Our demand for Swaraj must now 
be presented in a more practical shape. The Congress should 
frame a clear scheme of what we mean by a system of govern¬ 
ment which may serve as a real foundation for Swaraj. Hitherto, 
we have not defined any such system of government. We have 
not done so advisedly, as it was on the psychological aspect of 
Swaraj that we concentrated our attention. But circumstances 
to-day have changed. The desire is making us impatient. It 
is therefore the duty of the Congress to place before the country 
a clear scheme of the system of government which we demand. 
Swaraj, as I have said, is indefinable and is not to be confused 
with any particular system of government. Yet the national 
mind must express itelf and although the full outward ex¬ 
pression of Swaraj covers the whole life history of a nation, 
the formulation of such a demand cannot be any further 
delayed. 

Scheme of Government and Village Organisation 

It is hardly within the province of this address to deal 
vith any detailed scheme of any such government. 1 can*- 
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not, however, allow this opportunity to pass without giving 
you an expression of my opinion as to the character of that 
system of government. No system of government which is not 
for the people and by the people can ever be regarded as the 
true foundation of Swaraj. 1 am firmly convinced that a 
parliamentary government is not a government by the people 
and for the people. Many o|f us believe that the middle class 
must win Swaraj for the masses. I do not believe in the possi¬ 
bility of any class movement being ever converted into a 
movement for Swaraj. If to-day the British Parliament grants 
provincial autonomy in the provinces with responsibility in the 
Central Government, 1, for one, will protest against it, because 
that will inevitably lead to the concentration of power in the 
hands of the middle class. 1 do not believe that the middle 
class will then part with their power. How will it profit India, 
if in place of the White bureaucracy that now rules over her, 
there is substituted an Indian bureaucracy of the middle classes. 
Bureaucracy is bureaucracy, and 1 believe that the very idea 
otf Swaraj is inconsistent with the existence of a bureaucracy. 
My ideal of Swaraj will never be statisfied unless the people 
cooperate with us in its attainment. Any other attempt will 
inevitably lead to what European Socialists call the “bourgeois'’’ 
government. In France and in England and in other European 
countries it is the middle class who fought the battle of freedom, 
and the result is that power is still in the hands of this class. 
Having usurped the power they are unwilling to part with it. 
If to-day the whole of Europe is engaged in a battle of real 
freedom it is because the nations of Europe are gathering their 
strength to wrest this power from the hands of the middle class. 
I desire to avoid the repetition of that chapter of European 
history. It is for India to show the light to the world—Swaraj 
by non-violence and Swaraj by the people. 

To me the organisation of village life and the practical 
autonomy of small local centres are more important than either 
provincial autonomy or central responsibility; and if the choice 
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lay between the two, I would unhesitatingly accept the autonomy 
of the local centres. I must not be understood as implying that 
the village centres will be disconnected units. They must be 
held together by a system of cooperation and integration. For 
the present, there must be power in the hands df the Provincial 
Governments and the Indian Government; but the ideal should 
be accepted once for all, that the proper function of the central 
authority, whether in the Provincial or in the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is to advise, having a residuary power of control only in 
case of need, and to be exercised under proper safeguards. 
I maintain that real Swaraj can only be attained by vesting the 
power of government in these local centres, and I suggest that 
the Congress should appoint a committee to draw up a scheme 
of government which would be acceptable to the nation. 

The most advanced thought of Europe is turning from the 
false individualism on which European-culture and institutions 
are based to what T know to be the ideal of the ancient village 
Organisation of India. According to this thought modem 
democracy of the ballot box and large crowds has failed, but 
real democracy has not yet been tried. What is the real 
democracy of modern European thought? 

The foundation of real democracy must be laid in small 
centres—not gradual decentralisation which implies a previous 
centralisation—but a gradual integration of the practically 
autonomous small centres into one living harmonious whole. 
What is wanted is a human state, not a mechanical contrivance. 
We want the growth of institutions and organisations which 
are really dynamic in their nature and not the more static 
stability of a centralised state. 

This strain of European thought found some expression in 
the philosophy of Hegel, according to whom “human institutions 
belong to the region, not of inert externality, but of mind and 
purpose, and are therefore dynamic and self-developing.” 

Modem European thought has made it clear that from the 
individual to the “unified state,” it is one continuous process 
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of real and natural growth. Sovereignty (Swaraj) is a relative 
notion. “The individual is sovereign over himself”—attains 
his Swaraj—“in so far as he can develop, control and unify 
his manifold nature”. From the individual we come to “in¬ 
tegrated neighbourhood” which is the real foundation of the 
unified state which again in its turn gives us the true ideal of 
the world-state. This integrated neighbourhood is great deal 
more than the mere physical continuity of the people who live 
in the neighbourhood area. It requires the evolution of what 
has been called neighbourhood “consciousness.” In other 
words, the question is: “How can the force generated by the 
neighbourhood life become part of our whole civic and national 
life?” It is the question which now democracy takes upon 
itself to solve. 

The process prescribed is the generation of the collective 
will. The democracy which obtains to-day rests on an attempt 
of securing a common will by a process of addition. This 
really means a war of wills, the issue being left to be .decided 
by a mere superiority of numbers. New democracy discoun¬ 
tenances this process of addition, and insists on the discovery 
of detailed means and methods by which the different wills 
of a neighbourhood entity may grow into one common collective 
will. This process is not a process of addition but of integration 
and the consciousness of the neighbourhood thus awakened 
must express the common collective will of that neighbourhood 
entity. The collective wills of the several neighbourhood 
centres must by a similar process of integration be allowed to 
evolve the common collective will of the whole nation. It is only 
thus, by a similar process of integration/, that any league of nations 
may be real and the vision of a world-state may be realised. 

The whole of this philosophy is based on the idea of the 
evolution of individual. The idea is to “release the powers of 
the individual.” Ordinary notions of state have little to do 
with true individualism, ue. t “with the individual as consciously 
responsible for the life from which he draws his breath and 
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to which he contributes his all. According to this school of 
thought, “representative government, party organisation, majo¬ 
rity rule, with all their excrescences are dead-wood. In their 
stead must appear the organisation of non-partisan groups for 
the begetting—the bringing into being—ojf common ideas, a 
common purpose and the collective will.” This means the true 
development and extension of the individual self. The institu¬ 
tions that exist to-day have made machines of men. No 
Government will be successful, no true Government is possible 
which does not rest on the individual. “Up to the present 
moment,” says the gifted authoress of the New State, “we 
have never seen the individual yet. The search for him has 
been the whole long striving of our Anglo-Saxon history. We 
sought him through the method of representation and failed to 
find him. We sought to reach him by extending the suffrage 
to every man and then to every woman and yet he eludes us. 
Direct Government now seeks the individual.” In another 
place the same writer says: “Thus group organisation releases 
us from the dominion olf mere numbers, thus democracy 
transcends time and space. It can never be understood except 
as a spiritual force. Majority rule rests on numbers: democracy 
rests on the well grounded assumption that society is not a 
collection of units, but a network of human relations. Demo¬ 
cracy is not worked out at the polling booths; it is the bringing 
forth of a genuine collective will, one to which every single 
being must contribute the whole of his complex life as one 
which every single being must express the whole of at one point. 
Thus the essence of democracy is creation. The technique of 
democracy is group organisation.” According to this school 
of thought no living state is possible without the development and 
the extension of the individual self. State itself is no static 
unit. Nor is it an arbitrary creation. “It is a process; a 
continual self-modification to express its different stages of 
growth in which each and all must be so flexible that continual 
change of form is twin-fellow of continual growth. This can 
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change of form is twin-fellow of continual growth.” This can 
only be realised when there is a clear perception that individuals 
and groups and the nation stand in mo antithesis. The inte¬ 
gration of all these into one conscious whole means and must 
necessarily mean the integration of the wills off individuals into 
the common and collective will of the entire nation. 

The general trend of European thought has not accepted 
the ideal of this new democracy. But the present problems 
which are agitating Europe seem to offer mo* other solution. 
I have very little doubt that this ideal which appears to many 
practical politicians as impracticable will be accepted as the 
real ideal at no distant future. “There is little yet,' 1 ’ I again 
quote from the same author, “that is practical in practical 
politics.” 

The fact is that all the progressive movements in Europe 
have suffered because of the want of a really spiritual basis 
and it is refreshing to find that this writer has seized upon it. 
To those who think that the neighbourhood group is too puny 
to serve as a real foundation of self-government, she says: “Is 
our da>’y life profane, and only so far as we rise out of it, do 
we approach the sacred life? Then no wonder politics are 
what they have become. But this is not the creed of men 
to-day; we believe in the sacrcdmcss of our life; we believe that 
Divinity is forever incarnating in Humanity, and so we believe 
in Humanity and the common daily life of all men.” 

There is thus a great deal of correspondence between this 
view of life and the view which T have been endeavouring to 
place before my countrymen for the last 15 years. For the 
truth of all truths is that the outer “leela” of God reveals itself 
in history. Individual, society, nation, humanity are the 
different aspects of that very “leela” and no scheme of self- 
government which is practically true, and what is really practi¬ 
cal can be based on any other philosophy of life. It is the 
realisation of this truth which is the supreme necessity of the 
hour This is the soul of Indian thought, and this the ideal 
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towards which the recent thought of Europe is slowly but sure¬ 
ly advancing. 

To frame such a scheme of government regard must, 
therefore, be had to— 

(1) the formation of local centres more or less on the 
lines of the ancient village system of India; 

(2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of 
the integration of these village centres; 

(3) the unifying state should be the result of similar 
growth; 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups must 
be practically autonomous; and 

(5) the residuary power of control must remain in the 
Central Government but the exercise of such 
power should be exceptional and for that purpose 
proper safeguard should be provided, so that the 
practical autonomy of the local centres may be 
maintained and at the same time the growth of 
the Central Government into a really unifying 
state may be possible. The ordinary work of such 
Central Government should be mainly advisory. 

As a necessary corollary to what f have ventured to 
suggest as the form of government which wc should accept, 

I think that the work of organising these local centres should 
be forthwith commenced. The modern sub-divisions or even 
smaller units may be conveniently taken as the local centres, 
and large centres may be conveniently formed. Once we have 
our local areas—“the neighbourhood group”—we should foster 
the habit of corporate thinking and leave all local problems to 
be worked out by them. There is no reason why we should not 
start the Government by these local centres to-day. They 
would depend for their authority on the voluntary cooperation 
of the people, and voluntary cooperation is much better than 
the compulsory cooperation which is at the bottom of the 
bureaucratic rule in India. This is not the place to elaborate 
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the scheme which I have in mind; but I think it is essentially 
necessary to appoint a committee with power not only to draw 
up a scheme of government but to suggest means by which Use 
scheme can be put in operation at once. 

Boycott of Councils 

♦ 

The next item of work to which I desire to refer is the 
boycott of Councils. Unhappily the question has become 
part of the controversy of Change or No-change. To my 
mind the whole controversy proceeds on a somewhat erroneous 
assumption. The question is not so much as to whether 
there should be a change in the programme of the work; the 
real question is whether it is not necessary now to change the 
direction of our activities in certain respects for the success of 
the very movement which we hold so dear. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. Take the Bardoli Resolution. In the matter of 
boycott of schools and colleges the Bardoli Resolution alters 
the direction of our activity, which does not in any way involve 
the abandonment of the boycott. During the Swaraj year the 
idea was to bring the students out of Government Schools and 
colleges, and if national schools were started they were regard¬ 
ed as concessions to the “weakness” of those students. The 
idea was, to quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi, “political” 
and not “educational.” Under the Bardoli Resolution, how¬ 
ever, it is the establishment of schools and colleges which 
must be the main activity of national education. The idea 
is “educational,” and if it still be the desire of the Congress 
to bring students put of Government schools and colleges, it 
is by offering them educational advantages*. Here the boycott 
of schools and colleges is still upheld, but the direction of our 
activities is changed. In fact, such changes must occur in 
every revolution, violent or non-violent, as it is only by such 
chances that the ideal is truly served. 

Tn the next place, we must keep in view the fact that 
according to unanimous opinion of the members of the 
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Enquiry Committee, civil disobedience on a large scale is out 
of the question because the people are not prepared for it. 

I confess that I am not in favour of the restrictions which 
have been put upon the practical adoption of any system of 
civil disobedience, and in my opinion, the Congress should 
abolish those restrictions. I have not yet been able to under¬ 
stand why, to enable a people to civilly disobey particular laws, 
it should be necessary that at least 80 per cent of them should 
be clad in pure Khadi. T am not much in favour of general 
mass civil disobedience. To my mind, the idea is impracticable. 
But the disobedience of particular laws which are eminently 
unlawful, laws which are the creatures of “law and order,” 
laws which are alike an outrage on humanity and an insult to 
God—disobedience of such laws is within the range of practical 
politics and in my opinion, every attempt should be made to 
offer disobedience to such laws. It is only by standing on truth 
that the cause of Swaraj may prevail. When we submit to 
such laws, we abandon the plank of truth. What hope is there 
for a nation so dead to the sense of truth as not to rebel against 
lawless laws, against regulations which injure their national 
being and hamper their national development? 

I am of opinion that the question of the boycott of Councils 
which is agitating the country so much must be considered and 
decided in the light of the circumstances T have just mentioned. 
There is no opposition in idea between such civil disobedience 
as I have mentioned and the entry into the Councils for the 
purpose, and with the avowed object of either ending or mending 
them. I am not against the boycott of Councils. T am simply 
of opinion that the system of the Reformed Councils, with their 
steel frame of the Indian Civil Service covered over by a dyarchy 
of deadlocks and departments, js absolutely unsuitable to the 
nature and genius of the Indian nation. It is an attempt of the 
British Parliament to force a foreign system upon the Indian 
people. India has unhesitatingly refused to recognise this foreign 
system as a real foundation for Swaraj. With me, as I have 
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often said, it is not a question of more or less; 1 am always 
prepared to sacrifice much for a real basis of Swaraj, nor do I 
attach any importance to the question as to whether the attain¬ 
ment of full and complete independence will be a matter of 
seven years or ten years or twenty years. A few years is 
nothing in the life history of a nation. But I maintain that India 
cannot accept a system such as this as a foundation of our 
Swaraj. These Councils must therefore be either mended or 
ended. Hitherto we have been boycotting the Councils from 
outside. We have succeeded in doing much—the prestige of 
the Councils is diminished, and the country knows that the 
people who adorn those chambers are not the true representa¬ 
tives of the people. But though we have succeeded in doing 
much, these Councils are still there. It should be the duty of 
the Congress to boycott the Councils more effectively from 
within. Reformed Councils are really a mask which the 
bureaucracy has put on. I conceive it to be our clear duty to 
tear this mask from of! their face. The very idea of boycott 
implies, to my mind, something more than mere withdrawal. 
The boycott of foreign goods means that such steps must be 
taken that there may be no foreign goods in our markets. The 
boycott of the Reformed Councils, to my mind, means that such 
steps must be taken that these Councils may not be there to 
impede the progress of Swaraj. The only successful boycott 
of these Councils is either to mend them in a manner suitable 
to the attainment of Swaraj or to end them completely. That 
is the way in which I advise the nation to boycott the Councils. 

A great deal of discussion has taken place in the country 
as to whether the boycott of Councils—in the sense in which 
I mean it—is within the principle of non-violent Non-coopera¬ 
tion. I am emphatically of opinion that it does not offend against 
any principle of Non-cooperation which has been adopted and 
applied by the Indian National Congress. I am not dealing with 
logical or philosophical abstractions. I am only dealing with 
that which the Congress has adopted and calls Non-cooperation. 
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In the first place, may 1 point out that we have not up to 
now non-cooperated with the bureaucracy ? We have been 
merely preparing the people of this country to offer Non-coopera¬ 
tion. Let me quote the Nagpur Resolution on Non-cooperation 
in support of my proposition. 1 am quoting only the portions 
which are relevant to this point :— 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Gov¬ 
ernment of India has forfeited the confidence of the country, 
and, whereas the people of India are now determined to establish 
Swaraj. . . .now this Congress. . . .declares that the entire or 
any parts of the scheme of Non-violent Non-cooperation, with 
the renunciation of voluntary association with the present Gov¬ 
ernment at one end, and the refusal to pay taxes at the other, 
should be put into force at a time to be determined by either 
the Indian National Congress, or the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and that, in the meanwhile to prepare the country jar it, 
effective steps should continue to he taken in that behalf” 

Then follows the effective steps, such as national education, 
boycott of law courts, boycott of foreign goods, etc., which 
must be taken “in the meanwhile.” It is clear therefore that the 
Congress has not yet advocated the application of Non-coopera¬ 
tion but has merely recommended certain steps to be taken, so 
that, at some time or other, to be determined by the Congress, 
the Indian nation may offer Non-cooperation. 

In the second place, let us judge of the character of this 
principle, not by thinking any of logical idea or philosophical 
abstraction, but by gathering the principle from the work; it is 
clear to my mind, that the Congress was engaged in a two-fold 
activity. Tn everything that the Congress commanded there is 
an aspect of destruction as there is an aspect of creation. The 
boycott of lawyers and law courts means the destruction of 
existing legal institutions; and the formation of Panchayats 
means the creation of agencies through which justice may be 
administered. The boycott of schools and colleges means the 
destruction of the Department of Education; and the establish- 
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ment of national schools and colleges means the creation of 
educational institutions for the youth of India. The boycott of 
foreign goods followed as it was by the burning of foreign cloth 
means the destruction of the foreign goods already in the 
country and the preventing, in future, of foreign goods coming 
into the country. But, on the other hand, the spinning wheel 
and the looms mean creative activity in supplying the people 
with indigenous cloth. Judged by this principle, what is wrong 
about the desire either to convert the Councils into institutions 
which may lead us to Swaraj, or to destroy them altogether? 
The same two-fold aspect of creation and destruction is to be 
found in the boycott of Councils in the way I want them to be 
boycotted. 

It has also been suggested that it offends against the morality 
and spirituality of this movement. Let us take the two points 
separately. As regards the question of morality apart from 
the ethics of Non-cooperation, it has been urged that entering 
the Councils for the purpose of ending the Councils is unfair 
and dishonest. The argument implies that the Reformed Coun¬ 
cils belong entirely to the bureaucracy and the idea is that we 
should not enter into other people’s property with a view to 
injure it. To my mind, the argument is based on a misconcep¬ 
tion of facts. Inadequate as the Reforms undoubtedly are, I 
do not for a moment admit that the Reforms Act was a gift of 
the British Parliament. It was to quote the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, “a concession to popular agitation.” The fact is that 
it is the resultant of two contending farces, the desire of the 
people for freedom and the desire of the bureaucracy to oppose 
such desire. The result is that it has travelled along lines 
neither entirely popular nor entirely bureaucratic. The people 
of India do not like these Reforms, but let us not forget that the 
bureaucracy does not like them either. Because it is the result 
of two contending forces pulling in different directions, the 
Reforms have assumed a tortured shape. But so far as the 
rights recognised are concerned, they are our rights—our pro- 
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perty—and there is nothing immoral or unfair or dishonest in 
making use of the rights which the people have extorted from 
the British Parliament. If the fulfilment of the very forces 
which have succeeded in securing the Reforms require that the 
Councils should either be mended or ended, if the struggle for 
freedom compels the adoption of either course, what possible 
charge of immorality can be levelled against it? 1 admit if we 
had proposed to enter the Councils stealthily with the avowed 
object of cooperation but keeping within our hearts the desire 
to break the Councils, such a course would undoubtedly have 
been dishonest. European diplomacy, let us hope, has been 
abolished by the Indian National Congress under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi. If we play now, we play with all our 
cards on the table. 

But some people say that it is immoral from the point of 
view of Non-cooperation, because it involves an idea of destruc¬ 
tion. The work of Non-cooperation, according to these patriots 
—I have the highest reverence for them—is only to build our 
national life, ignoring altogether the existence of the bureau¬ 
cracy. It may be an honest ideal, and logically speaking, it 
may be the inner meaning of Non-cooperation; but the Non¬ 
cooperation which the Congress has followed is not so logical. 
I claim that if the principle of Non-cooperation is to be ad¬ 
vanced as a test of my programme, let it be the same principle 
which the Congress has accepted, adopted and applied. As I 
have already said, that principle countenances destruction as 
well as creation. As a matter of fact, circumstanced as we are 
with the bureaucracy to the right and the bureaucracy to the 
left; bureaucracy all round us, it is impossible to create without 
destroying, nor must it be forgotten that if we break, it is only 
that we may build. 

It has also been suggested that the very entry into the Coun¬ 
cils is inconsistent with the ideal of Non-cooperation. I confess 
I do not understand the argument. Supposing the Congress 
had sanctioned an armed insurrection, could it be argued that 
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entry into the fort of the bureaucracy is inconsistent with the 
principle of Non-cooperation? Surely the charge of inconsis¬ 
tency must depend on the object of the entry. An advancing 
army does not cooperate with the enemy when it marches into 
the enemy’s territory. Cooperation or Non-cooperation must 
therefore depend on the object with which such entry is made. 
The argument, if analysed, comes to this that whenever the 
phrase “entry into Councils” is used, it calls up the association 
of cooperation, and then the mere idea of this entry is proclaim¬ 
ed to be inconsistent with Non-cooperation. But this is the 
familiar logical fallacy of four terms. Entry into the Councils 
to cooperate with the Government and entry into the Councils 
to non-cooperate with the Government are two lerms and two 
different propositions. The former is inconsistent with the idea 
of Non-cooperation, the latter is absolutely consistent with the 
very idea. 

Next let us understand the opposition from the point of view 
of the spirituality of our movement. The question of spirituality 
is not to be confused with the dictates of any particular religion. 

I am not aware of the injunctions of any religion against enter¬ 
ing the Councils with a view either to mend them or end them. 

I have heard ifrom many Mahomedans that the Koran lays down 
no such injunction. Other .Mahomedan friends have told me 
that there may be some difficulty on that ground, but that is a 
matter with regard to which 1 am not competent to speak. The 
Khilafat must answer that question with such assistance as they 
may obtain from the Ulemas. It is needless to point out that 
should the Ulemas come to the conclusion that under the pre¬ 
sent circumstances it would be an offence against their religion 
to enter the Councils, the Congress should unhesitatingly accept 
their decision, because no work in this country towards the 
attainment of Swaraj is possible without the hearty cooperation 
of both Hindus and Mussalmatis. But I am dealing with that 
spirituality which does not affect any particular creed or any 
particular religion. Judged from the stand-point of such 
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spirituality, what objection can there be in removing from our 
path by all legitimate means any obstacle to the attainment of 
Swaraj? We burned foreign cloth without a scruple, and the 
spirituality of the movement did not receive a shock when we 
burned them. It is as well to start with a clear conception as 
to what that spirituality is. Apart from any creedal or doctrinal 
injunction and apart from any question of morality, the basis of 
spirituality must be the attainment of freedom and of Swaraj. 
What is the duty which every human being owes not only to 
Humanity, but also to his God? It is the right to fulfil oneself. 
It is the duty of living in the light of God. Shortly after my 
release from imprisonment I said in a public speech that all our 
national activities should be based on truth. Ever since that 
day questions and conundrums have been put to me. 1 have 
been asked to define what is truth. It has also been suggested 
that because I dared not tell the truth that I took refuge under 
the general expression. I still insist that our national activities 
must be based on truth. I repeat that I do not believe in 
politics, or in making water-tight compartments of our national 
life which is an indivisible organic whole. I repeat that as you 
cannot define life, you cannot define truth. The test of truth 
is not logical definition. The test of truth lies in its all com¬ 
pelling force in making itself felt. You know truth when you 
have felt it. God cannot be defined, nor can truth, because truth 
is the revelation of God. Two thousand years ago, a jesting 
judge asked the same question of the Son of God. He made 
no answer by word of mouth; but he sacrificed himself and Truth 
was revealed. When I speak of spirituality, I speak of the same 
truth. I look upon history as the revelation of God. I look 
upon human individual personality, nationality and humanity 
each contributing to the life of the other as the revelation of 
God to man. I look upon the attainment of freedom and Swaraj 
the only way of fulfilling ourselves as individuals, as nations. I 
look upon all national activities as the real foundation of the 
service of that greater humanity which again is the revelation of 
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God to man. The Son of God brought to the world not peace 
but a sword—not the peace of death and immorality and cor¬ 
ruption but the “separating sword'’ of truth. We Jiavc to fight 
against all corruption and all immorality. It is only thus that 
freedom can be attained. Whatever obstacles there may be in 
the path of Swaraj, either of the individual or of the nation, or 
humanity at large, these obstacles must be removed by the 
individual if he desires his freedom, by the nation if that nation 
desires to fulfil itself, by all the nations of the world if the cause 
of humanity is to prosper. That being the spirituality of the 
movement as l understand it, 1 am prepared to put away all 
obstacles that lie between the Indian nation and the attainment 
of its freedom, not stealthily but openly, reverently in the name 
of Truth and God. Judged from this ideal of spirituality, the 
entry into the Councils for the purpose I have stated is necessary 
to advance the cause of truth. Everything in connection with 
the controversy must be judged by that standard. 

At present the question before the country put by those 
members of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee who arc 
in favour of Council Entry is simply that the members of the 
Congress should stand as candidates. It is unnecessary there¬ 
fore to go into other questions raised, such as in the matter of 
taking oath, the probability or otherwise of securing a majority, 
and so on. With regard to the question of oath, all that I need 
say at present is this, that apart from the dictates of any parti¬ 
cular religion which I do not propose to deal with, the question 
does not present any difficulty at all. The oath is a constitution¬ 
al one. The King stands for the Constitution. Great changes 
in the Constitution have taken place in England under that very 
oath. Now, what is the oath? It binds those who take it—first, 
not to make any use of powers which are not allowed by the 
Reforms Act; secondly, to discharge their duties faithfully. So 
far as the first point is concerned, there is nothing in my sugges¬ 
tion which militates against it. So far as the second point is 
concerned, I am aware that a forced interpretation has been 
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sought to be put upon it, namely, that a member taking the oath 
is bound to discharge his duties faithfully to the bureaucracy. 
All that 1 need say is, that there is no constitutional authority 
of any kind to justify that interpretation. To my mind, the 
words mean a faithful discharge of a member s duties to his 
constituency by the exercise of powers recognised under the 
Reforms Act . 1 do not therefore understand what possible 

objection there may be to take the oath. But there again the 
question does not arise at present. 

Various other questions have been asked as to whether it is 
possible to secure a majority, and as to what we should do 
supposing we are in a majority. I think it possible that having 
regard to the present circumstances of the country, the non¬ 
cooperators are likely to get the majority. I am aware of the 
difficulty of the franchise, 1 am aware of the rules which prevent 
many of us from entering the Councils; but making every allow¬ 
ance for all these difficulties, I believe that we shall be in the 
majority. But here also the question doesn’t arise till we meet 
in the Congress of 1923 when the matter may be discussed not: 
on suppositions but on actualities. 

As regards the question as to what we should do if we have 
the majority, the answer is clear. We should begin our pro¬ 
ceedings by a solemn declaration of the existence of our inherent 
right, and by a formal demand for a constitution which would 
recognise and conserve those rights and give effect to our claims 
for the particular system of government which we may choose 
for ourselves. If our demands are accepted, then the fight is 
over. But, as I have often said, if it is conceded that we are 
entitled to have that form of government which we may choose 
for ourselves, and the real beginning is made with that particular 
form of government in view, then it matters nothing to me whe¬ 
ther the complete surrender of power is made to us to-day, or 
in five years or even in twenty years. If, however, our demand 
is not given effect to, we must non-cooperate with the bureau¬ 
cracy by opposing each and every work of the Council. We 
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must disallow the entire Budget. We must move the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House on every possible occasion; and defeat every 
Bill that may be introduced. In fact we must so proceed that 
the Council will refuse to do any work unless and until our 
demands are satisfied. I am aware of the large powers of 
certification which Governors can exercise under the Reforms 
Act. But Government by certification is just as impossible as 
Government by veto. Such procedure may be adopted on a few 
occasions. The time must soon come when the bureaucracy 
must yield or withdraw the Reforms Act. In either case it is a 
distinct triumph for the nation, and either course, if adopted by 
the bureaucracy, will bring us nearer to the realisation of our 
ideal. 

Another question is often asked: Suppose we end these 
Reformed Councils—what then? Could not the same question 
be asked with regard to every step the Congress has hitherto 
undertaken in the way of breaking, of destroying institutions. 
If we had succeeded in destroying the Educational Department, 
might not somebody ask: What then? If we had succeeded in 
destroying the legal institutions, might not the question be put 
with equal relevance? The fact is, destruction itself will never 
bring us Swaraj. The fact further is that no construction is 
possible without destruction. We must not forget that it is not 
this activity or that activity which by itself can bring Swaraj. 
It is the totality of our national activity in the way of destruc¬ 
tion and in the way of creation that will bring Swaraj. If we 
succeed in demolishing these Reformed Councils, you will find 
the whole nation astir with life. Let them put other obstacles 
in our way; we shall remove them with added strength and 
greater vitality. 

It has also been suggested that the bureaucracy will never 
allow the Non-cooperators to enter the Councils—they will alter 
the rules to prevent such entry. I cannot conceive of anything 
better calculated to strengthen the cause of Non-cooperation 
than this. If any such rule is framed I should welcome it and 
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again change the direction of our activity. The infant nation 
in India requires constant struggle for its growth and develop¬ 
ment. We must not forget that a great non-violent revolution 
is on the land, and we shall change the direction of our activities 
as often as circumstances require it. To-day the Councils are 
open and wc must attack them,—tomorrow if the Councils are 
closed, we must be prepared to deal with the contingency when 
it arises. What do we do when it pours with rain? We turn 
our umbrella in the direction from which the water comes. It 
is in the same way that we must turn the direction of our activi¬ 
ties whenever the fulfilment of our national life demands it. 

The work of the Councils for the last two years has made it 
necessary for Non-cooperators to enter the Councils. The 
bureaucracy has received added strength from these Reformed’ 
Councils, and those who have entered the Councils, speaking 
generally, have practically helped the cause of bureaucracy. 
What is most necessary to consider is the fact that the taxation 
has increased by leaps and bounds. The expenditure of the 
Government of India has grown enormously since the pre-War 
year 1913-14. In that year the total expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India amounted to Rs. 79 crores and 37 lakhs; in 
1919-20, it rose to Rs. 138 crores, and in 1920-21, the first 
year of the reformed system of administration, it stood at 
Rs. 149 crores. The expenses of the current year are likely to 
be even higher. To meet the successive increases in expenditure, 
additional taxation was levied in 1916-17, 1917-18, 1919-20, 
1921-22, and 1922-23. We may prepare ourselves for pro¬ 
posals for further additional taxation in the ensuing year. In 
spite of the levy of additional taxation, seven out of the last nine 
years have been years of deficit. 

The increase in military expenditure is chiefly responsible 
for the present financial situation. In 1913-14, Ale expenses of 
this department amounted to about Rs. 31 * crores, in 1919- 
20, after the conclusion of the War, they mounted up to Rs. 87* 
crores, and in 1920-21, they stood at Rs. 88* crores. As Sir 
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M. Visvesvaraya remarks, the expenses under the head “Civil 
Administration” also have shown a perpetual tendency to in¬ 
crease. As a part and parcel of the Reform Scheme, the emo¬ 
luments of the members of the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
Educational Service, the Indian Medical Service and of all the 
other services recruited in England have been enormously in* 
creased; and to maintain some kind of fairness, the salaries of 
the subordinate services which are manned by Indians have also 
been increased. 

The financial situation in the provinces is not much 
better. Under the financial arrangements of the Reform 
Scheme, the provinces of India, taken together, secured an 
accession to their resources of about 11 crores of rupees. 
Besides the provinces had between them in 1920-21 a 
total accumulated balance of Rs. 21 crores and 68 lakhs. 
But so great has been the increase in provincial expenditure 
during the last two years that even those provinces which 
had hoped to realise large surpluses are now on the verge 
of bankruptcy. In the first year of the Reform Era, most of the 
provinces were faced with deficits and were just able to tide over 
their financial dfficulties by drawing upon their balances. But, 
m the current year, the financial situation in many of the pro¬ 
vinces has become worse. The Burma Budget shows a deficit of 
Rs. 1 crore and 90 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 1 crore and 30 lakhs. 
Behar and Orissa Rs. 51 lakhs, Madras Rs. 41 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 27 lakhs, the Central Provinces Rs. 37 lakhs. The 
deficit of the Madras Government would have been much higher 
had it not taken steps to increase its revenues by Rs. 771 lakhs 
from fresh taxation. The Bengal statement shows an estimated 
surplus owing to the remission of the Provincial contribution to 
the Central Government and expected receipts from fresh taxa¬ 
tion amounting to Rs. 1 crore and 40 lakhs. But it is very doubt¬ 
ful if the expectation will be realised, and early next year, further 
fresh taxes are likely to be imposed. Assam has budgeted for a 
deficit of Rs. 14£ lakhs after the imposition of additional taxa- 
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tion. Proposals for further taxation are under consideration in 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam. 
In the United Provinces the proposals brought forward by the 
Government were rejected by the Legislative Council. 

I warn my countrymen against the policy of allowing these 
Reformed Councils to work their wicked will. There will un¬ 
doubtedly be a further increase of taxation and there is an appre¬ 
hension in my mind. 1. desire to express it with all the emphasis 
that 1 can command, that if we allow this policy of drift to conti¬ 
nue the result will be that we shall lose the people who are with 
us to-day. Let us break the Councils if the bureaucracy does not 
concede to the demands of the people. If there is fresh taxation, 
as it is bound to be, let the responsibility be on the bureaucracy. 
Then you and I and the people will jointly fight the powers that 
be. 


Labour Organisation 

I am further of opinion that Congress should take up the 
work of labour and peasant organisation. With regard to labour, 
there is a resolution of the Nagpur Congress, but I am sorry to 
say that it has not been acted upon. There is an apprehension 
in the minds of some Non-cooperators that the cause of Nun- 
cooperation will suffer if we exploit labour for Congress pur¬ 
poses. I confess again T do not understand the argument. The 
word “exploitation” has got an ugly association, and the argument 
assumes that labour and peasants are not with us in this struggle 
for Swaraj. I deny the assumption. My experience has con¬ 
vinced me that labour and the peasantry of India to-day are, if 
anything, more eager to attain Swaraj than the so-called middle 
and educated classes. If we are “exploiting” boys of tender years 
and students of colleges, if we are “exploiting” the women of 
India, if we are “exploiting” the whole of the middle classes 
irrespective of their creed and caste and occupation, may 
I ask what justification is there for leaving out the labourers and 
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peasants? I suppose the answer is that they are welcome to be the 
members of the Congress Committees but that there should not 
be a separate organisation of them. But labour has got a separate 
interest and it is often oppressed by the foreign capitalists, and 
the peasantry of India is often oppressed by a class of men who 
are the standard bearers of the bureaucracy. Is the service of 
this special interest in any way antagonistic to the service of 
nationalism? To find bread for the poor, to secure justice to the 
class of people who are engaged in a particular trade or avoca¬ 
tion—how is that work any different from the work of attaining 
Swaraj? Anything which strengthens the national cause, anything 
which supports the masses of India is surely as much a matter of 
Swaraj as any other item of work the Congress has in mind. 
My advice is that the Congress should lose no time in appointing 
a committee, a strong workable committee, to organise labour 
and peasantry of India. We have delayed the matter already too 
long. If the Congress fails to do its duty, you may expect to find 
organisations set up in the country by labourers and peasants 
detached from you, dissociated from the cause of Swaraj which 
will inevitably bring, within the arena of the peaceful revolution, 
class struggles and the war of special interests. T,f the object of 
the Congress be to avoid that disgraceful issue let us take labour 
and the peasantry in hand, and let us organise them both from 
the point of view of their own special interest and also from 
the point of view of the higher ideal which demands satisfaction 
of their special interest and the devotion of such interest to the 
cause of Swaraj. Here again we have to make use of the selfish¬ 
ness of labourers and peasants, as we know that the fulfilment 
of that very selfishness requires just and proper contributioln to 
the life of the nation. 

Work Already Taken Up 

I now turn to the work which the Congress has already taken 
up. I may at once point out that it is not my desire that any 
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work which the Congress has taken up should be surrendered. 
The change of direction which I advocate and the other practical 
changes which I have mentioned are not by way of surrendering 
any thing that is already on the plank—but it is simply by way 
of addition. 


Boycott of Schools and Colleges 

I am firmly of opinion that the boycott of schools and colleges 
should be carried on as effectively as before. I differ from the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee when they propose the 
abandonment of the withdrawal of boys from such schools and 
colleges. The question to my mind is of vital importance. It is 
on the youth of the country that the cause of Swaraj largely 
depends and what chance is there for a nation which willingly, 
knowingly sends its boys, its young men to schools and colleges 
to be stamped with the stamp of slavery and foreign culture? I 
do not desire to enter into the question more minutely. T have 
expressed my views on the subject so often that 1 find it un¬ 
necessary to repeat them. I, however, agree with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Enquiry Committee that national schools 
and colleges should also be started. 

Boycott of Law Courts and Lawyers 

With regard to the question of the boycott of lawyers and 
legal institutions, I agree with the main recommendations of the 
Committee. Many questions have been raised as to whether the 
right of defence should be allowed or not, and on what occasions, 
and for what purposes. I have never been in love with formal 
rules and I think it impossible to frame rules which will cover 
all the circumstances which may arise in particular cases. All 
that I desire to insist on, is the keeping in view of the principle 
of the boycott of the courts. 
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Hindu-Muslim Unity 

With regard to the question of Hindu-Muslim unity, untouch- 
. ability and such matters, I agree with the recommendation, of the 
Enquiry Committee. I desire to point out, however, that true 
unity of all sections of the Indian nation can only be based on 
a proper cooperation and the recognition by each section of the 
rights of the others—that is why I propose that there should be 
a compact between the different sections, between the different 
communities of India. We will do little good to the section 
known as Untouchables if we approach them in a spirit of 
superiority. We must engage them in the work before us and 
we must work with them side by side and shoulder to shoulder. 

Khaddar 

I now come to the question of Khaddar which 1 regard as 
one of the most important questions before us. As I have already 
said, I am opposed to the manufacture of Khaddar on a com¬ 
mercial basis. I said among other things when I seconded the 
Bezwada Resolution on the 31st of March 1921 proposed by 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

“Our reason in asking the people to take to the Charkha 
was inot based upon any desire to enter into any competition with 
foreign capitalist production either from without or from within. 
Our idea is to enable the people to understand and fashion for 
themselves their economic life and utilize the spare time of their 
families and opportunities with a view to create more economic 
goods for themselves and improve their own condition.” 

The idea is to make the people of this country self-reliant 
and self-contained. This work is difficult but essential and should 
be carried on with all our strength. I would much rather that a 
few families were self-contained than factories were started on a 
large scale. Such factories represent a short-sighted policy, and 
there is no doubt that though it would satisfy the present need it 
will create an evil which it would be difficult to eradicate. I am 
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naturally opposed to the creation of a new Manchester in India 
of which we have had sufficient experience. Let us avoid that 
possibility, if we can. 

It is often stated that Khaddar alone will bring us Swaraj. I 
ask my countrymen in what way is it possible for Khaddar to 
lead us to Swaraj? It is in one sense only that the statement may 
be true. We must regard Khaddar as the symbol of Swaraj. As 
the Khaddar makes us self-contained with regard to a very large 
department of our national life, it is hoped that the inspiration of 
Khaddar will make the whole of our national life self-contained 
and independent. That is the meaning of the symbol. To my 
mind, such symbol worship requires the spreading out of all non¬ 
cooperation activities in every possible direction. It is thus and 
only thus that the speedy attainment of Swaraj is possible. 

Conclusion 

It remains to nw to deliver to you a last message of hope 
and confidence. There is no royal road to freedom, and dark 
and difficult will be the path leading to it. But dauntless is your 
courage, and firm your resolution; and though there will be 
reverses, sometimes severe reverses, they will only have 
the effect of speeding your emancipation from the 
bondage of a foreign Government. Do not make the 
mistake of confusing achievement with success. Achieve¬ 
ment is an appearance, and appearances arc often deceptive. 1 
contend that, though we cannot point to a great deal as the solid 
achievement of the movement, the success of it is assured. That 
success was proclaimed by the bureaucracy in the repeated 
attempts which were made, and are still being made, to crush the 
growth of the movement, and to arrest its progress, in the refusal 
to repeal some of the most obnoxious of the repressive legislations, 
in the frequent use that has been made of the arbitrary or dis¬ 
cretionary authority that is vested in the executive government, 
and in sending to prison our beloved leader who offered himself 
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as a sacrifice to the wrath of the Bureaucracy. But though the 
ultimate success of the movement is assured, I warn you that the 
issue depends wholly on you, and on how you conduct yourselves 
in meeting the forces that are arrayed against you. Christianity 
rose triumphant when Jesus of Nazareth offered himself as a sac¬ 
rifice to the excessive worship of law and order by the 
Scribes and Pharisees. The forces that arc arrayed against 
you are the forces, not only of the bureaucracy, but of the modern 
Scribes and Pharisees whose interest it is to maintain the bureau¬ 
cracy in all its pristine glory. Be it yours to offer yourselves as 
sacrifices in the interest of truth and justice, so that your child¬ 
ren’s children may have the fruit of your sufferings. Be it yours 
to wage a spiritual warfare so that the victory when it comes, 
does not debase you nor tempt you to retain the power of govern¬ 
ment in your own hands. But if yours is to be a spiritual war¬ 
fare, your weapons must be those of the spiritual soldier. An¬ 
ger is not for you, hatred is not for you; nor for you is 
pettiness, meanness or falsehood. For you is the hope of dawn 
and the confidence of the morning, and for you is the song 
that was sung of Titan—chained and imprisoned but the Cham¬ 
pion of Man—in the Greek fable: 

To suffer woes wfiich Hope thinks infinite: 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent: 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like the glory. Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.” 


Bande Matararar 



Appendix IV 

SWARAJ AND DOMINION STATUS 

[Last Public Speech] 

(English Version of the Presidential Address at (he Bengal 
Provincial Conference , Farid pur. May 1925) 

Again and again has India asked: “Which way lies salva¬ 
tion?” In the dim past it was the obstinate questioning of the 
individual soul weary of shadows and seeking for Reality. In 
the living present it is the tortured cry of the soul of Tndia: 
“Which way lies salvation?” 

Let me put this question to you again so that we may obtain 
n clear vision as to what it is that we must accomplish. 

As with the individual, so with the nation, the question is 
to find out the meaning of deliverance from bondage and, let 
me add, sin. It is a sin of those who forge the fetters of bond¬ 
age; it is also a sin of those who allow the fetters to be forged. 

Many ideas have been presented—Self-Government, Home 
Rule, Independence and Swaraj—but these are all names unless 
the full implications are vividly realised, and in the process of 
such realisation must come a consideration of the method of 
attaining the object in view. 

There are those who declare in favour of peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate methods. There are others who claim that without the 
use of force or violence Swaraj is impossible of attainment. 

I desire to offer only a few suggestions to help you in de¬ 
ciding these momentous questions. Let the Bengal Provincial 
Conference declare, in no uncertain voice, what the national 
ideal of freedom is, and what the method is that it calls upon 
the country to adopt for the fulfilment of that ideal. 
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Swaraj and Independence 

Independence, to my mind, is a narrower ideal than Swaraj. 
It implies, it is true, the negative of dependence; but by itself 
it gives us no positive ideal. I do not for a moment suggest that 
independence is not consistent with Swaraj. But what is neces¬ 
sary is not mere independence, but the establishment of Swaraj. 
India may be independent tomorrow in the sense that the Bri¬ 
tish people may leave us to our destiny but that will not neces¬ 
sarily give us what I understand by Swaraj. As I pointed out 
in my presidential address at Gaya, India presents an interesting 
but a complicated problem of consolidating the many apparently 
conflicting elements which go to make up the Indian people. 
This work of consolidation is a long process, may even be a 
weary process; but without this no Swaraj is possible. Herein 
lies the great wisdom of Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive pro¬ 
gramme. It is unnecessary for me here to discuss that pro¬ 
gramme, as we are all privileged today to hear his message from 
his own lips. With that programme 1 entirely agree and I can¬ 
not but strongly urge upon my countrymen to give it not merely 
intellectual assent, but practical support, by working it out to 
the fullest extent. 

Independence, in the second place, does not give you that 
idea of order which is the essence of Swaraj. The work of con¬ 
solidation which I have mentioned means the establishment of 
that order. But let it be clearly understood that what is sought 
to be established must be consistent with the genius, the tem¬ 
perament and the traditions of the Indian people. To my mind, 
Swaraj implies, firstly, that we must have the freedom of work¬ 
ing out the consolidation of the diverse elements of the Indian 
people; secondly, we must proceed with this work on national 
lines—not going back two thousand years ago, but going for¬ 
ward in the light and in the spirit of our national genius and 
temperament. For instance, when I speak of order, I mean a 
thing which is totally different from the idea of discipline' 
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which obtains in Europe. In Europe the foundation of society 
and government is discipline; and the spirit of discipline upon 
which everything rests is entirely military; and discipline which 
has made England what she is today is also of the same mili¬ 
tary type. It is not for me to decry European civilisation. That 
is their way, and they must fulfil themselves. But our way is 
not their way, and we must also fulfil ourselves. 

Thirdly, in the work before us, we must not be obstructed 
by any foreign power. 

What, then, we have to fix upon as our ideal is what I call 
Swaraj and not mere Independence which may be the negation 
of Swaraj. When we are asked what our national ideal of free¬ 
dom is, the only answer which is possible to give is Swaraj. 1 
do not like either Home Rule or Self-Government. Possibly 
they come within what I have described as Swaraj. But my cul¬ 
ture, somehow or other, is antagonistic to the word ‘rule'—be 
it ‘home rule’ or ‘foreign rule’. My objection to the word Self- 
Government is exactly the same. If it is defined as government 
by seij and for self, my objection may be met, but in that case 
Swaraj includes all those elements. 

Then comes the question whether this ideal is to be realised 
within the Empire or outside it. The answer which the Con¬ 
gress has always given is “within the Empire if the Empire will 
recognise our rights, and outside the Empire if it docs not.” We 
must have opportunity to live our file—opportunity for self- 
realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment. The question 
is of living our life. If the Empire furnishes sufficient scope for 
the growth and development of our national life, the Empire 
idea is to be preferred. If, on the contrary, the Empire, like the 
Car of Juggernaut, crushes our life in the sweep of its imperial¬ 
istic march, there will be justification for the idea of the esta¬ 
blishment of Swaraj outside the Empire. 

Swaraj within the Empire 

Indeed, the Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of many 
advantages. Dominion Status today is in no sense servitude. 
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It is essentially an alliance, by the consent of those who form 
part of the Empire, for material advantages in the real spirit of 
‘Cooperation. Free alliance necessarily carries with it the right 
of separation. Before the War a separatist tendency was grow¬ 
ing up in several parts of the Empire, but, after the War, it is 
generally believed that it is only as a great Confederation that 
the Empire or its component parts can live. It is realised that 
under modern conditions no nation can live in isolation, and 
the Dominion Status, while it affords complete protection to 
each constituent composing the great Commonwealth of Nations 
called the British Empire, secures to each the right to realise 
itself, develop itself and fulfil itself, and therefore it expresses 
and implies all the elements of Swaraj which 1 have mentioned. 

To me the idea is specially attractive because of its deep 
spiritual significance. 1 believe in world peace, in the ultimate 
Federation of the World; and I think that the great Common¬ 
wealth of Nations called the British Empire—a federation of 
diverse races, each with its distinct life, distinct civilisation, dis¬ 
tinct mental outlook—if properly led by the statesmen at the 
helm—is bound to make lasting contribution to the great pro¬ 
blem that awaits the statesmen, the problem of knitting the world 
into the greatest federation the mind can conceive—the Federa¬ 
tion of the Human Race; but only if properly led by the states¬ 
men at the helm—for, the development of the idea involves 
apparent sacrifice on the part of the constituent nations, and it 
certainly involves the giving up for good the Empire idea, with 
its ugly attribute of domination. I think it is for the good of 
India, for the good of the Commonwealth, for the good of the 
world that India should strive for freedom within the Common¬ 
wealth and so serve the cause of humanity. 

Method of Violence Opposed to Indian Tradition and 

Culture 


1 now come to the question of method. In my judgment 
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the method is always a part of the ideal. So that when we are 
considering the question of method, we cannot forget the larger 
aspect of the object, we have in view. 

Viewed in this light, the method of violence is hardly in 
keeping with our life and culture. I am not suggesting for a 
moment that the history of India shows no wars nor the applica¬ 
tion of violence. Every superficial student of our history 
knows that it is not so. But sometimes things are forced upon 
our life which a critical student of our history must know how 
to separate from the real bent of our genius. Violence is not 
a part of our being as it is of Europe. That violence in Europe 
is checked by a system of law which, in the ultimate resort, is 
also based on physical force. The Indian people have always 
been in the habit of following traditions and customs, and so 
keeping themselves free from violent methods. Our village 
organisations were a marvel of non-violent activities. Our 
institutions have always grown naturally like the unfolding of 
a flower. Strifes there have been of the intellect. Cravings 
there have been of the soul. Disputes and quarrels have always 
arisen, but only to be settled by peaceful arbitration. Any 
thing contrary, or antagonistic to this temperament is a method 
which is not only immoral from the highest standpoint, but is 
bound to fail. I have no hesitation in proclaiming my convic¬ 
tion that our freedom will never be won by revolutionary vio¬ 
lence. 

In the next place, apart from the special psychology of the 
Indian mind, how is it possible, by offering such violence, as it 
is possible for a subject race to offer, to contend against the 
highly organised governmental violence of the present day? It 
is no use quoting the incidents of the French and other Revolu¬ 
tions. Those were days when the people fought with spikes and 
often won. Is it conceivable that at the present moment we can 
overthrow any organised government of the modern type by 
such methods? I venture to think that any such armed revolu¬ 
tion would be impossible today even in England. 

7 I & B—14 
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In the next place, the application of violence cuts at the root 
of that consolidation without which, as I have said, the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj is impossible. Violence is sure to be followed 
by more violence on the part of the Government, and repression 
may be so violent that its only effect on the Indian people would 
be to check their enthusiasm for Swaraj. 1 ask those young 
men who are addicted to revolutionary methods: Do they think 
that the people will side with them? When life and property 
is threatened, the inevitable result is that the people who suffer 
or who think they may suffer recoil from such activities. This 
method, therefore, is impracticable. Far be it for me to say one 
word against the honesty of purpose or the ardour of patriotism 
which these young men are capable of showing. But as I 
have said, the method is unsuited to our temperament: therefore 
the application of it is, to quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
“waste of time and energy. ,, I appeal to the young men of 
Bengal who may, even in their heart of hearts, think in favour of 
violent methods, to desist from such thought, and I appeal to 
the Bengal Provincial Conference to declare clearly and un¬ 
equivocally that in its opinion freedom cannot be achieved by 
such methods. 

Genesis of the Revolutionary Party 

But if I am against the application of such methods, I fed 
bound to point out that it is the violence of the Government 
which has to a great extent helped the revolutionary movement 
in Bengal. I believe it is Professor Dicey who points out that 
for the last thirty years there has been a singular decline among 
modern Englishmen in their respect or reverence for law and 
order and he shows that this result is directly traceable to modem 
legislation which has had the effect of diminishing the authority 
of the law-courts and thereby imperilling the rule of law. In 
other words, violence always begets violence; and if the Govern¬ 
ment embarks on a career of lawlessness for the purpose <rf 
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stifling legitimate activities, it cannot but bring into existence 
what Dicey calls “a zeal for lawlessness” in the subject. The 
history of India and particularly of Bengal supports the observa¬ 
tion of Professor Dicey. 

The revolutionary atmosphere in India has not been created 
all of a sudden. In this country, as elsewhere, it has passed 
through several stages. The first period was one of unrest 
brought about by the cumulative effect of a century of adminis¬ 
tration solely maintained in the interest of England and the 
English people. The period of unrest was further continued 
and strengthened when India came under the Crown in 1858. 
From 1858 to the end of the century covering the better part of 
the Victorian Era, an alien bureaucracy administered the affairs 
of this country in complete forgetfulness of the best interest of 
the Indian people. This period was principally noted for the 
carefully studied neglect of the real Indian interest and for 
the opinion of an articulate and educated people. I do not for 
a moment deny that the administration in the country in the 
later part of the Victorian Era was sometimes punctuated by 
acts of benevolent despotism—such as Lord Ripon’s Repeal of 
the Vernacular Press Act, the inauguration of Local Self-Gov¬ 
ernment, the Tlbert Bill and the Revision of the Indian Council 
Act, 1891, during Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty. I call these 
acts of benevolent despotism because the underlying feature of 
most of them was the consolidation of the power of the bureau¬ 
cracy. The only measure of real importance was local self- 
government, but if one carefully studies it one finds that it is not 
what it pretends to be. Real power was never parted with even 
when measures were adopted which superficially considered may 
be supposed to be for the good of the people. On the other 
side, measures like Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act, the 
contemptuous reference by Lord Dufferin to the growing intelli¬ 
gentsia of India as “a microscopic minority” and the niggardly 
grant for famine relief—now and again—prepared the soil upon 
which the revolutionary mentality of the later days was built up. 
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Lord Curzon, however, inaugurated the second stage, or the 
stage of revolutionary mentality, by the blazing indiscretions of 
his inglorious viceroyalty. He it was who for the first time set 
up the fetish of administrative “efficiency” and placed it above 
the requirements of the people. On the one hand, lie set up 
this fetish; on the other, he began to flout Indian public opinion 
in a most persdstent and obnoxious way. Circular after circular 
was issued to counteract and stifle national movements leading 
to the inauguration of the policy of repression and tyranny— 
repression and tyranny on the one side and the foundation of 
a real revolutionary mentality among a section of the Indian 
intelligentsia on the other. 

After Lord Curzon the third stage was reached when the 
revolutionary mentality induced some youths to translate their 
feverish anxiety for retaliation and freedom into real revolu¬ 
tionary activities. During Lord Minto’s viceroyalty the Govern¬ 
ment showed its mailed fist and, with the velvet gloves taken off, 
a reign of terror was started. A section of the young men of 
Bengal attempted to reply to this reign of terror by the free use 
of bombs and revolvers. 

One notable feature of this new psychology ought not to be 
forgotten or lost sight of if the question has to be studied from 
a broader point of view. The foundation of Indian unrest and 
of a revolutionary mentality has no doubt been laid by the per¬ 
sistent flouting of the Indian people and by a policy of repression 
and tyranny. But one is bound to admit that the success of the 
Japanese over the Russians in the bloody war early in the pre¬ 
sent century and the consequent reawakening of Asia, the 
guerilla campaign of the Egyptian Nationalists and the activities 
of the Irish Republicans and the subsequent foundation of the 
Soviet Russia with its world-wide Bolshevik propaganda and, 
lastly, the success of the Angora Government in bringing the 
English and the Greeks down on their knees—have contributed 
not a little to the conviction that India’s freedom must be won 
by whatever means possible. 
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It may be tedious but it will be profitable to give a chrono¬ 
logy of leading events in India from 1905 to 1909 bearing on 
this question. 


1905 

February 3—Lord Curzon introduced a Bill to officialise the 
Universities of India and got this Bill through the Council on 
February 10. 

February 11—Lord Curzon’s speech at the University Con¬ 
vocation, Calcutta, impugning Indian veracity. 

July 19—Government of India's Resolution on the Partition 
of Bengal published. 

August 7—Anti-Partition demonstration in Calcutta. Boy¬ 
cott agitation started in the Town Hall under the presidency of 
the Maharaja of Kasimbazar. 

August 21—Lord Curzon’s resignation of viceroyalty an¬ 
nounced. (He left India on November 17). 

September 1—Proclamation of the Partition of Bengal is 
issued from Simla. 

September 2—A general mourning observed all over Bengal 
on account of the Partition Proclamation. 

September 22 —In connection with the Partition agitation 
and the Swadeshi movement a mass meeting was held at the 
Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of Mr. Lai Mohan 
Ghose and attended by 4.000 people. 

September 25—Anti-Partition demonstration in the Calcutta 
Maidan prohibited by the Police. 

September 29 —A meeting of the Supreme Legislative Coun¬ 
cil was held at Simla in which the Bengal Partition Bill was 
passed into law. 

October 8—The leading Marwaris, owing to the boycott 
propaganda in connection with the Partition of Bengal, refuse 
to send forward contracts to Manchester for cotton goods. 
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October 10—Mr. Carlyle of the Government of Bengal issues 
an anti-Swadeshi circular prohibiting students from joining in 
picketing. 

October 12—Papers relating to the Partition of Bengal are 
officially published. 

October 16—The new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam is formally inaugurated at Shillong by Sir Bomfylde 
Fuller, its first Lieutenant Governor. The foundation of Fede¬ 
ration Hall and a day of general mourning all over Bengal and 
the “Rakhi” (Union) Day inaugurated under the presidency of 
the late Mr. A. M. Bose. 

November 1—The People’s Proclamation urging on the 
Unity of Bengal read throughout the Province. 

November 8—Mr. P. C. Lyon, Chief Secretary of Sir B. 
Fuller, issues a circular against the shouting of “Bande Mataram” 
in open streets and parks. 


1906 

January 12—In reply to a deputation from the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, Lord Minto declares the Partition of Bengal to be “an 
accomplished fact”. 

April 15—The Barisal Conference is dispersed under orders 
x>f the District Magistrate, Mr. Emerson. 

October 27—Some gentlemen and students wantonly assaul¬ 
ted by the Police at Mymensingh. 

e 1907 

January l—Queen Victoria’s statue on the Maidan is tarred 
••and mutilated. 

May 9—Lala Lajpat Rai is arrested and deported under 
Regulation III of 1818. 

May 20—A detachment of Gurkhas arrives at Sirajganj 
where great 'panic prevails among the Hindu population. 
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June 17—The Amritsar District is proclaimed under the 
Meetings Ordinance. The Editor of the Hindusthan news¬ 
paper is arrested and handcuffed at Lahore. 

July 11—The Faridpur District Conference, of which Mr. 
Prithwis Chandra Ray was elected President, is prohibited. 

October 2 —Police forcibly break a Swadeshi meeting at 
Beadon Square assaulting innocent men, and in the night “loot” 
many shops in the neighbourhood. 

October 10—Meetings are proclaimed in all public squares 
of Calcutta with the exception of Greer Park under orders of 
the Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Swinhoe. 

November 1—Seditious Meetings Bill passed into law. 

December 26—The 23rd Indian National Congress broken 
up at Surat. 


1908 


February 3—A proposed scheme for dividing Mymensingh 
into three district is announced. 

April 30—A serious bomb outrage takes place at Muzaffar- 
pore. The bomb was thrown at a carriage containing Mrs. and 
Miss Kennedy. 

May 1—The Manicktola Bomb conspirators rounded up. 

May 1—Khudiram Bose is arrested at Waini on suspicion 
as the murderer of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy. 

May 2 —Hemchandra Das is arrested at 38-4, Raja Naba 
Kissen Street. Babu Aurobindo Ghose and Sailendra Nath Bose 
and Abinash Chandra Bhattacharya, manager and assistant 
manager respectively of the Navasakti, are arrested at the 
Navasakti office for their alleged complicity in the bomb cons^ 
piracy. 

May 2 —Barindra Kumar Ghose, Ullaskar Dutta, Indu- 
bhusan Ray and ten others are arrested with bombs, explosives 
and ammunition at a garden house at 32, Muraripukur Road. 
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May 3—Profulla Chandra Chaki, while being arrested at 
Mokamah on suspicion as one of the murderers of Mrs. and 
Miss Kennedy shot himself dead by a revolver. 

May 5—Narendra Nath Goswami is arrested at Srirampore 
in connection with the Manicktola Bomb conspiracy. 

May 6—Five Bengali Hindus are arrested at Kustea as im¬ 
plicated in the case of shooting Mr. Hickinbotham, a Christian 
missionary. 

May 15—A bomb explosion takes place on the tramway line 
in Grey Street in Calcutta, injuring four persons. 

May 24—Two bombs were discovered in a third class rail¬ 
way carriage of a passenger train at Howrah. 

June 2—An armed dacoity took place at Barha in Dacca in 
which forty armed men fought with nearly 300 villagers, killing 
four. 

June 8—The Newspapers Act and the Explosives Act passed 
by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

June 21—A bomb thrown into a second class railway com¬ 
partment at Kakinarah, seriously injuring one European 
passenger. 

June 22 —Narendra Nath Goswami, one of the accused of 
the Manicktola Bomb Conspiracy case, turns a King’s witness 
and makes sensational statements implicating Aurobindo Ghose 
and several well-known men in Bengal with dacoity and attempts 
at murder. 

August 2 —Of the six accused in the Harrison Road case 
under the Arms Act, Nagen and Dharani Gupta and Ullaskar 
Dutta are sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment each, 
and the rest are acquitted. 

August 11—Khudiram Bose hanged. 

August 12—Two bombs arc discovered near the Chandan- 
nagorc railway station. 

August 28—Raja Narendra Lai Khan of Narajole and eight 
other respectable persons are arrested at Midnapur for com¬ 
plicity in alleged conspiracy to kill all European officials at 
Midnapur. (Released on bail on September 18 and the case 
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against them withdrawn hy the hon'ble S. P. Sinha on December 

9.) 

August 31—Narendra Nath Goswami, the approver in the 
Manicktola Bomb Conspiracy case, is shot dead in the Alipore 
Jail. 

September 8—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji sends a message from 
Versova urging his countrymen to avoid all resort to violence. 

September 20—Mr. Tilak’s conviction for sedition with six 
years’ transportation is reduced to six years’ simple imprison¬ 
ment by the Bombay Government. 

October 14 —The Bengal Government issues a resolution 
extending the order of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta and the District Magistrate of 24-Parganas prohibiting 
the holding of any public meeting in any place under their juris¬ 
diction to a further period of six months from October 22. 

November 7—At a meeting in the Ovcrtoun Hall in Calcutta 
a daring attempt is made on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, by one Jitendra Nath Roy 
Chowdhury. 

November 9—Nandalal Banerji of the Bengal C.I.D. who 
attempted to arrest Profulla Chaki is shot dead in a Calcutta 
lane. 

November 10—Kanailal Dutt is hanged in the Alipore 
Central Jail and is given a public funeral by a large crowd of 
Indian men and women. 

November 23—Satyendra Nath Bose, convicted of the 
murder of Narendra Nath Goswami, is hanged in the Alipur 
Jail. 

November 30—Mr. Gokhale in an address before the New 
Reform Club in London states that the condition in India is 
getting serious and declares that nothing short of the reversal of 
the Partition of Bengal and a general amnesty to all political 
prisoners will ever pacify Bengal. 

December 1—Mr. Rees in the House of Commons suggest¬ 
ed the prohibition of seditious literature from France into India. 
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December 11—A special Crimes Act for the summary trial 
.of political prisoners and proscribing certain associations and 
^organisations is passed into law at one single meeting of the 
Indian Legislative Council. 

December 11—Krishna Kumar Mitter arrested and deport¬ 
ed under Regulation III of 1818. 

December 13—Aswini Kumar Dutt, Subodh Chandra Mallik 
.and five others arrested and deported under Regulation HI of 
1818. 


1909 

January 6—Several Samities in Eastern Bengal proclaimed 
under the new Crimes Act. 

February 10—Babu Ashutosh Biswas, Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor of the 24-Parganas, is shot dead in the 
precincts of the Alipore Magistrate’s Court by one Charu Chandra 
Basu. 

March 2—A question was put in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Lupton as to the difference in the Russian and Indian 
method of repression. The Under-Secretary made no reply. 

April 15—The prohibition to hold public meetings in Calcutta 
squares within half an hour of sunset is extended for another 
year. 

May 6—Judgment delivered in the Alipore Bomb Case 
“by Mr. Justice Beachcroft. 

In summer a revision of the Indian Councils Act is 
passed in Parliament incorporating the Morley-Minto Reforms. 

1910 

The Minto-Morley Reform Scheme is inaugurated, and 
drastic Press Act passed. 

I have omitted to state in this chronology the principal 
events from 1910 to the present day as they may be fresh 
m your memory. The annulment of the Partition of Bengal 
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in 1912, the throwing of a bomb on Lord Hardinge at 
Chandni Chowk in Delhi while passing in a State procession, 
internments under the Defence of India Act, the Rowlatt 
Act, the Jalianwallabagh tragedy and the incidents of the 
Komagata Maru may be remembered as the principal events 
«of this period. 

It is thus clear that repression was followed by revolu¬ 
tionary movement which again was followed by further 
repression and that even when the British Government allow¬ 
ed measures which may be described as benevolent, they 
were always attended by others of a repressive character. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Non-Violence 

With the Jalianwallabagh tragedy was started the new 
era in which Mahatma Gandhi initiated a propaganda of 
non-violent activity as a new way to fight for India s free¬ 
dom. Let us hope that the whole of India has accepted it, 
and T would press both upon the Government and my 
revolutionary friends the utter futility of violence in any shape 
or form. 

New Bengal Ordinance and the Internments 

The new Ordinance Act is a misguided attempt to per¬ 
petrate violence upon the people. The whole of India has 
with one voice condemned it and I cannot trust myself to 
express my feeling about it in fitting terms as I desire to 
Speak with all restraint. I shall content myself by saying 
that I unhesitatingly condemn it and I have given the only 
answer which it is possible for any Indian to give to the 
recent speech of Lord Birkenhead inviting me to cooperaic 
with the Government in its repressive policy. 

You will remember that Lord Birkenhead said that the 
Ordinance has not hurt anybody but the criminals. May I 
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point out that his Lordship here is begging the whole ques¬ 
tion? We deny that the men imprisoned under the Ordi¬ 
nance are criminals and the only way to decide whether 
they are criminals or not is to hold an open trial and pro¬ 
ceed, not on secret information, but on actual evidence 
which might be tested in open court. The insecurity to 
which eminent writers of constitutional history in England 
have referred is the insecurity to the public by the attempt 
of the Executive to arrogate to itself the position of a Court 
of Law. 

I will not weary you by dealing with each particular 
case which has been brought forward by the Government 
as a justification for the policy of repression. Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru in his speech in the Legislative Assembly on the 
Bengal Ordinance on the 25th of February last has dealt 
with it exhaustively and 1 ask everyone of you to read that 
speech if you have any doubt on the point that there has 
been put forward no instance upon which the Government 
can possibly substantiate its unjust claim. I must also point 
out that it is difficult to believe in the statement put for¬ 
ward in support of the repressive measures by the Govern¬ 
ment. I shall quote only one instance and I have done. 
Speaking of the arrest and detention of the nine Bengali 
gentlemen including Srijut Krishna Kumar Mitter and late 
Aswini Kumar Dutt on the 11th of December 1908, Lord' 
Morley, then Secretary of State, in his letter to Lord Minto 
stated as follows: 

“You have nine men locked up a year ago by lettrc~de 
cachet , because you believed them to be criminally 
connected with criminal plots, and because you 
expected their arrests to check these plots/’ 

But let us hear what Sir Hugh Stephenson has to say on* 
the point. Tt is only the other day that he said from his 
place in the Bengal Council: 

“I should like to mention three cases which have 
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&een used in the Press to throw doubts on the effi¬ 
ciency, if not on the bona fides of our methods. 
The first two are those of Babu* Aswini Kumar 
Dutt and Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter. It has been 
uaid that no one will believe that they had anything 
to do with terrorist crime and that therefore the 
secret information of the police must have been 
false and Government may equally well be deceiv¬ 
ed by such false information now. I never knew 
Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt, but I am glad to think 
that Babu Krishna Kumar rvfitter is a personal 
friend and I entirely acquit him of sympathy with 
terrorist crime. But ns far as I know none has 
ever accused him or Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt of 
promoting crime, still less of taking part in it. The 
Bengal Government asked for the use of 
Regulation III in the case of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt because of his whirlwind campaign of anti- 
Government speeches.” 

It follows conclusively that the discretionary power which 
the Government in this country enjoys of promulgating 
illegal laws is capable of being abused. Indeed, it must 
be so from the very nature of things. The history of the 
world shows that bureaucratic governments have always 

tried to consolidate their power through the process of “law and 
order” which is an excellent phrase but which means, in count¬ 
ries where the rule of law does not prevail, the exercise by 
persons in authority of wide arbitrary or discretionary powers of 
constraint. Repression is a process in the consolidation of 
arbitrary powers, and I condemn the violence of the Govern¬ 
ment—for repression is the most violent form of violence— 
just as strongly as I condemn violence as a method of winning 
political liberty. I must warn the Government that the policy 
of repression is a short-sighted policy. It may strengthen its 
hands for the rime being, but I am sure. Lord Birkenhead 
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realises that, as an instrument of Government, it is hound to 
fail. 


Reform Act asd Cooperation. 

1 have so far dealt with the question of method in order to* 
show that violence is both immoral and inexpedient—immoral,, 
because it is not in keeping with our life and culture—inexpe¬ 
dient, because it is inconceivable that at the present day we can 
overthrow any organised Government by bombs and’ revolvers. 
Then the question arises: What method should we pursue in 
order to win Swaraj ? We have been gravely told that 
Swaraj is within our grasp if only we cooperate with the Gov¬ 
ernment in working the present Reforms Act. With regard to 
that argument, my position is perfectly clear, and 1 should 
like to re-state it, so that there may be no controversy about 
it. If I were satisfied that the present Act has transferred any 
real responsibility to the people—that there is opportunity for 
self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment under the 
Act—I would unhesitatingly cooperate with the Government 
and begin the constructive work within the Council Chamber. 
But I am not willing to sacrifice the substance foT the shadow. 
1 will not detain you today with any arguments tending to show 
that the Reforms Act has not transferred any responsibility to the 
people. I have dealt with the question exhaustively in my address 
at the Ahmedabad Congress, and if further arguments are neces¬ 
sary, they will be found in the evidence given before the Muddi- 
man Committee by men whose moderation cannot be questioned 
by the Government. The basis of the present Act is distrust of 
the Ministers; and there can be no talk of cooperation in any 
atmosphere of distrust. At the same time, I must make clear 
my position— and, I hope, of the Bengal Provincial Confer¬ 
ence—that, provided some real responsibility is transferred to the 
people, there is no reason why we should not cooperate with- 
the Government. But to make such cooperation real and' 
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effective two things are necessary—first, there should be a real 
change of heart in our rulers; secondly, Swaraj in the fullest 
sense must be guaranteed to us at once, to come automatically 
in the near future. 1 have always maintained that we should! 
make large sacrifices in order to have the opportunity to begin 
our constructive work at once; and I think you will realise that 
a few years are nothing in the history of a nation, provided 
the foundation of Swaraj is laid at once and there is a real 
change of heart both in the ruler and in the subject. You will 
tell me that “change of heart'’ is a fine phrase, and that some 
practical demonstration should be given of that change. J agree. 
But that demonstration must necessarily depend on the atmos¬ 
phere created by any proposed settlement. An atmosphere of 
trust or distrust may be easily felt, and in any matter of peace¬ 
ful settlement a great deal more depends on the spirit behind 
the terms than the actual terms themselves. It is impossible to 
lay down the exact terms of any such settlement at the present 
moment; but if a change of heart takes place and negotiations 
are carried on by both sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and 
mutual trust, such terms arc capable of precise definition. 

Conditions Precedent to Cooperation 

A few suggestions may, however, be made having regard 
to what is nearest to the hearts of the people of Bengal. 

In the first place, the Government should divest itself of its 
wide discretionary powers of constraint, and follow it up by 
proclaiming a general amnesty of all political prisoners. In the 
next place, the Government should guarantee to us the fullest re¬ 
cognition of our right to the establishment of Swaraj within the 
Commonwealth, in the near future and that in the meantime, 
till Swaraj comes, a sure and sufficient foundation of such. 
Swaraj should be laid at once. What is a sufficient foundation 
is, and must necessarily be, a matter of negotiation and set¬ 
tlement—settlement not only between the Government and the 
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people as a whole, but also between the different communities, 
not excluding the European and Anglo-Indian communities, as 1 
said in my Presidential Speech at Gaya. 

I must also add that we on our part should be in a position 
< to give some sort of undertaking that we shall not by word, 
deed, or gesture encourage the revolutionary propaganda and 
that we shall make every effort to put an end to such a move¬ 
ment. This undertaking is not needed, for the Bengal Provincial 
Conference has never identified itself with the revolutionary 
propaganda. I believe that with a change of heart on the part 
of the Government, there is bound to be produced a change in 
the mental outlook of the, revolutionary, and with settlement 
such as I have described, the revolutionary movement will be 
a thing of the past, and the very power and energy which is 
now directed against the Government will be devoted to the 
real service of the people. 


' What to Do if Government Rejects Offer of Settlement 

If, however, our offer of a settlement should not meet with 
any response, we must go on with our national work on the 
lines which we have pursued for the last two years so that it may 
become impossible for the Government to carry on the ad¬ 
ministration of the country except by the exercise of its excep¬ 
tional powers. There are some who shrink from this step, who 
point out with perfect logic that we have no right to refuse sup¬ 
plies unless we are prepared to go to the country and advise the 
subject not to pay the taxes. My answer is that I want to 
' create the atmosphere for national civil disobedience, which must 
be the last weapon in the hand of the people striving for free¬ 
dom. I have no use for historical precedent; but if reference 
is to be made to English history in our present struggle, 1 may 
point out that refusal to pay taxes in England in the time of the 
: Stuarts came many years after the determination of the Parlia- 
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ment to refuse supplies. The atmosphere for civil disobedience 
is created by compelling the Government to raise money by 
the exercise of its exceptional powers; and when the time comes 
we shall not hesitate to advise our countrymen not to pay taxes 
which are sought to be raised by the exercise of the exceptional 
powers vested in the Government. 

I hope that time will never come—indeed I see signs of a 
real change of heart everywhere—but let us face the fact that 
it may be necessary for us to have recourse to civil disobedience 
if all hopes of reconciliation fail. But let us also face the lact 
that civil disobedience requires a high stage of organisation, an 
infinite capacity for sacrifice, and a real desire to subordinate 
personal and communal interest to the common interest of the 
nation—and I can see little hope of India ever being ready for 
civil disobedience until she is prepared to work. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s constructive programme to the fullest extent. The end, 
however, must be kept in view, for freedom must be won. 

Final Message and Appeal 

But, as 1 have said, 1 see signs of reconciliation every¬ 
where. The world is tired of conflicts, and 1 think I see a real 
desire for construction, for consolidation. 1 believe that India 
has a great part to play in the history of the world. She has a 
message to deliver and she is anxious to deliver it in the Council 
Chamber of that great Commonwealth of Nations of which I 
have spoken. Will British statesmen rise to the occasion? To 
them 1 say: You can have peace to-da'y on terms that are 
honourable both to you and to us. To the British Community 
in India, I say: You have come with traditions of freedom, and 
you cannot refuse to cooperate with us in our national 
struggle, provided we recognise your right to be heart in the 
final settlement. To the people of Bengal I say: You have 
made great sacrifices for daring to win political freedom, and 
on you has fallen the brunt of official wrath. The time is not 
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yet for putting aside your political weapons. Fight hard, but 
fight clean; and when the time for settlement comes, as it is 
bound to come, enter the Peace Conference, not in a spirit of 
arrogance, but with becoming humility, so that it may be said 
of you that you were greater in your achievement than in ad¬ 
versity. Nationalism is merely a process in self-realisation, 
self-development and self-fulfilment. It is not an end in itself. 
The growth and development of nationalism is necessary so that 
humanity may realise itself, develop itself, and fulfil itself; and 
I beseech you, when you discuss the terms of settlement, do not 
fivget the larger claim of humanity in your pride of nationalism. 
For myself, I have a clear vision as to what 1 seek. / seek a 
Federation of the States of India: each free to follow—as it 
must follow—the culture and the tradition of its own people : 
each bound to each in the common service of all: a great fede¬ 
ration within a great federation—the Federation of Free Nations 
—whose freedom is the measure of their service to Man, and 
whose unity the hope of peace among the people of the earth. 


Bandf. Mataram 
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